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Are you one of the many= 
who cannot shave every 
day because your face 
{ gets so sore after 
~,. each shave that it 
takes a day or two 
to heal again? 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


Will Stop That! 


The advent of Mennen’s Shaving Cream into the field 
of shaving preparations, has solved the problem of tender 
faces and stiff beards. 

The absence of any free Caustic in our cream eliminates 
the irritation and smarting, and the thick creamy lather cools and 
comforts the skin; while at the same time it softens the stiffest 
beard without the objectionable rubbing in with the fingers. 

Put our cream to the test, and prove for yourself how 
quickly your shaving troubles vanish. 
Write for a free sample tube today. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 


42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the Celebrated Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
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For 15c in stamps we will mail you prepaid our beautiful 1913 Calendar 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 





Our Guarantee and What It Means 


About a month ago, we found it necessary to return, twice, to one of the largest 
advertising agents, an order for more than six pages of space. 


It isn't often that such an action has. to be resorted to—only when we are con- 
vinced that the advertiser's offer or proposition lacks in integrity, worth or that his 
business is founded on and operated with no regard for business ethics. 

For a number of years back FIELD AND STREAM has been running a 
guarantee of advertising—as to its integrity and sincerity—on the foot of this and 
every advertising page, and we are inclined to believe that few readers appreciated its 


workings. 


We do not claim to have lost money by the above experience, because, in the 
long run, no man or business loses money by doing what is right. 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of ev ery advertisement inserted in FIELD 


AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notity us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover tnancial adv ertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 





‘his guarantee does not 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


4 word, display advertisements $5.00 ap iach. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25 


uarter page 


Classihed aavertising 5c. 


Special rate to subscribers 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Subscription Bargains for 1912-13 


@ For the convenience of our readers whose subscrip- 
tions on any magazine have expired or are about to 
expire, we have arranged this page. 


@ By following directions you can make your own selec- 
tion and fix the proper remittance price. DIRECTIONS: 
From the list below select your magazines, add their 
class numbers and multiply by five—the result is the cost 
in dollars and cents. 


For instance—Class number: 


eé cé 


THE GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO 


FIELD AND STREAM 23 
EVERYBODY’S 
COSMOPOLITAN 


Illustrated Outdoor World 


Outing 


23 


Cost 


“69 x 5 =$3.45 


Field and Stream 
CANADIAN POSTAGE 50 CENTS EXTRA ON EACH MAGAZINE; FOREIGN, $1.00 


Our Price 


$5.65 
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Publication 


Class 


No. 


Publication 


Class 


No. 


Pablication 


No. 


Class 


Publication 


Class 
No. 


Publication 





25 Adventure 
3 Advertising & Selling 


inslee’s 
American Boy 
American Homes 
and Gardens 
American Magazine 
American Pho- 
tography 
Argosy 
Atlantic Monthly 
Automobilc 
Baseball Magazine 
Black Cat 
Blue Book 
Bookman 
Boy’s Life Magazine 
Boy's Magazine 
Business 


80 Century 


2 
11 


Christian Herald 


0 Collier's Weekly 


23 Cosmopolitan 
70 Country Life in 


America 


53 Craftsman 
50 Current Literature 





a 
23 


23 E 


Delinea tor 


lesigner 
Etude (for all Music 
Lovers) 
verybody’s 
FIELD AND STREAM 
Forest and Stream 
Fra Magazine 
arden 
Gardening (new) 


ol 
Good Housekeeping 
Green Book Album 
Harper's Bazaar 
Harper's Magazine 
Harper's Weekly 
Health Culture 
House Beautiful 
House and Garden 
ousekeeper 
Hunter, Trader and 


rapper 
Illustrated Outdoor 
World 


Independent 


5 Judge 


Judge's Library 





17 
17 
7 


70 Le Bon 


65 
95 


90 Lif 


35 
60 
17 


23 
23 


17 
60 M 
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udge’s Quarterly 

ennel Review 
Keramic Studio 
Ton 
Le Costume Royale 
Leslie's Weekly 

ife 
Lippincott’s 
Literary Digest 
Little Folks (new) 
McCall's 
McClure’s 
Metropolitan 
Modern Priscilla 
otor 
Motor Age 
Motor Boat 
Motor Boating 
Motor Cycle (illus. ) 
Motor Field 
Motor Magazine 
Motor Print 
Munsey’s Magazine 
Musical Age 

usical Observer 

Musician 
National Geographic 





National Magazine 

National Sportsman 

New England 

agazine 

North American 
eview 

Orange Judd Farmer 
utdoor Life 

Outer’s Book 

Outing 


60 Outlook 


2 Out West 


Overland Monthly 
earson’s Magazine 
Photo Era 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Magazine 
Power Boating 
Practical Engineer 
Printers’ Ink 


Puck 

Railroad Man's 
Aagazine 

Red Book 

Review of Reviews 
udder 





55 


Scientific American 

Scribner's 

Short Stories 

Smart Set 

Smith's Magazine 

Strand Magazine 

Suburban Li 

Sunset 

System 

Technical World 

eatre 

Town and Country 
(new 

Town Topics 
(new ) 

Travel 

Uncle Remus 

Violinist 

Vogue 

Woman's Home 
Companion 


World's Work 


5 Yachting 
23 Young's Magazine 
40 Youth's Companion 
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FIELD AND STREAM 
456 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Enclosed find $ 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER 
D 


the magazines indicated. Begin with 


&@ See Special List of Clubs on Opposite page “G8 














All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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_ To help you make your selection we 
| have arranged on this page some of the 
' choice Subscription Bargains of year. 








McClure’s 
, or 
Everybody’s 
or 
American ......1.50 °$ .30 
Field and Stream 13 | 





3.00 


Field and Stream 1.50} 
Review of Reviews | 
3.00 | Our Price 


Re 





Everybody’s 

or 
McClure’s ......1.50 
Wi id's Work. . .3.00 
Field and Stream 1.50 


Our Price 


$4.15 





REG. PRICE 
Field and Stream 1.50 
Delineator ......1.50 





Everybody's 
or 
McClure’s - 01.50 
4.50 
Cosmopolitan 1.50 
Woman's Home Com. 
1.50 


Field and Stream 1.50 


4 “4.50. 
Cosmopolitan ...1.50 
McClure’s .... —_ 50 | 


Field and Stream 1.50 
50 
Boy's Life Magazine 


1.00 
Field and Stream 1.50 








Our Price 


4 $3.45 


ur Price 


$3. 55 


Our Price 
$3.45 
Our Price 


"2 .00 


American . me e an 
bur Price 

Delineator tp 1.50 
Field and Stream 1.50 $3.45 
$.50 
Reviews 
3.00 
Woman’s Home Com 


1.50 = 4" 
Field and Stream 1.50 


Review of 


Our Price 


6.00 
Good Houseke € ping 
1.50 | ¢ 


Woman’s Home ( 


1.50 $9.45 
Field and Stream 1.50 


bur Price 


4.50 


Illustrated Outdoor 
| nen 2.50 
Field and Stream 1.50 


Our Price 


$3.15 








6.00 
+.00 
Outer’s Book... a Cosmopolitan ...1.50 Hunter - Trader and 
ane Life... .1.50 One Price Good Housekeeping | our Price . Jee 1.00 | Our Price 
Nationa Sportsman | 1.50 ‘eld and Stream 1,50 
1.00 > ‘4: 35 American .......1.50 i Illustrated Outdoor ‘4. 15 
Field and Stream 1.50 Field and Stream 1.50 WE, Na nscKes 2.50 
5 —" 6.00 | 5.00 
Regul rice. Price to You 
With Cosmopolitan or Good an $3.00 $2.30 
With Delineator or Harper's Bazar..... 00 2.30 
With American Magazine or McC! Ria cece iwihe 3.00 2.30 
With Everybody’s or McClure’s......... 3.00 2.30 
With Metropolitan Physical Colte. cs isicceccs sess 3.00 2.30 
With Delineator or Etude.............cccccccceccccce 3.00 2.30 















All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 


orders to FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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¢ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEM ENTS | 
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@ Advertisements in this department have 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 


proven particularly emective 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, rev olvers, canoes, tents, fis shir ng rods and 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


The rate is 5c. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 





’ 1 o? Ss *7° 
in seili ng agogs and live game, and in seiling, 


g i tackle, sporting properties, Cameras, 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 


CHAMPION 
DOG 
BISCUIT 


Keeps Dogs Healthy, Vigorous and 
in good Coat. 





Made of Clean Sweet Meat, Cereals 
and Flour 


Crisp, Clean, Appetizing 


“Ask the Man Who Feeds It” 


Send for Booklet D and Free 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sample 








“The 






best 
liked /' 
ke 





Good digestion follows the feed- 


ing of Austin’s Dox Bread. It is 
us in the one dog bread that is always 


relished, never scours and keeps 
the dog in condition at all seasons. 
Prepared only of clean, sweet ma- 
terials, cooked as carefully as the 


RE D finest biscuit; the oldest dog bread 


made in America and the best dog food in the world, 


Write for Free Sample NOW 
Just mention name, address, and whether you want Austin’s 
Dog Bread or Puppy Bread (for small dogs and pups under 
six months), and give your dealer’s name, please, 


usoG 


AUSTIN "OG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
205 Aarginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 














English | Setters, Pointers, B Beagles s and Fox Hounds 
: # gory b Ba what ge ne 
f America. 







inest stock in the wo 
tion is backed t Id 
hundreds of unsolicited t 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


GAME BIRDS 


Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, 
Black Game, Wild Ducks, 
Peafowl, 








Hungarian Partridges, 
Wild Turkeys, Capercailzie, 


Decoys. Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, 
Cranes, Works, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line | 

from a Canary to an Ostrich.’ 
I am the oldest establish 1 and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds i: nantes, nd. | have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the nited States. 

G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 

Box “F. & S.” Darien, Conn. 















Airedale Farm Kennels 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 
The largest Farm Home fer 
Airedale Terriers in the coun- 
uy. Always have all ages of 

. Registered Stock for hunting, 
watch i? companions and CHUMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Asan all around dog no breed on earth equals the Airedale erd no 
kennelin America can furnish better stock. Prices from $25.00 up. 











RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl ai.d 
the best layers? Then send for the 


Cataiogue of Red Cuban Games, It is 
the handsomest catalogue with cuts of 
the finest Game Cocks on Ear 


GEORGE W. MEANS, 


Concord, Nerth Carolina 








ENGLISH SETTERS, IRISH SETTERS, POINTERS and 
AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR sale 














We ive d bitches and puppies, both trained an 
intrained. finest bred dogs in . erica. 
» like to it Quai 1, Prairie Chicken, Gr 
. Sn t lease write us for handsomely 
printed book klet describing same. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, Worthington, Ind. 


















ters, fox, coyote, wolf 
cat. bear, varmint and rabbit 
. Send stamp for illustrated 
1 Kennels, Berry, Ky 
REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOU NDS—P uppi es 
and grown dogs. Pups guaranteed man trailer Max 
J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 
FOR SALE 
hounds. Thos. 


and poin 


} 


gs, setters 
coon, 
tonal 














Foxhounds, beagles, rabbit and skunk 


C. Milhouse, Kennett Sq., Pa. 



































WANTED.—Pointers and setters to 
plenty. Also tw en dogs for sale. 
O. Kk. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred cocker spaniels, beauties, 
one red male two years one black four years, 
female Price reasonable Brooks, Jenkins Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED—LIVE CRANES, HERONS, SWANS, 
GEESE, DUCKS, LOONS, SHORE BIRDS, GAME 
BIRDS, ETC. When you have any of these birds please 
write, stating variety, number, condition and price. I do 
t ffers. I am the oldest established and largest 
ler in land and water birds in America, Birds 
1 sold from all parts of the world. G, D. Tilley, 
Darien, Connecticut. 
FOR SALE ee Llewellin, Irish setter pups and 
trained d pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good 
stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 





T 
THE 


Atlantic, lowa. 


ghbre i Kennels, 








CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English pheas 
ants and partridges, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of ds and animals bought and sold. Wm. J. Macken- 
sen, Successor to WENZ AND MACKENSEN, Natural 
ists, Yardley, Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 





































































SPORTSMEN, hunters and trz appers, ‘send for circular of 
handmade knives and hunters’ axes, made by a retired 
trapper \ddress F. Warren, 2274 Center St., Baker, 
Ore 
CROWELL FARM LODGE—This reserve has many 
thousand acres; quantities of quail and woodcock re 
r Northern sportsmen. Twelve hours’ ride from 
k, where every accommodation awaits you. Terms 
ble. A. E. Bobbitt, Owner, Crowels, N. ¢ 
SHOOTING and fishing camp in Florida on Palatlakaha 
River; $100 for season to May Ist, 1913. Address 
bh. E. Whitaker, Saugerties, N. a 
PREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT M. AG. AZINE. Sena 
me your name and I will mail you this magazine abso- 
lutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells you 
rv ju different classes of investments, the Real 
r of your money. This magazine six 
free if you write to-day. H. L. Barber, Pub- 
$49, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
FOR SALE—Elegant set, 6 vols. Natural History, new, 
ever used. Cost ‘me $25, need money and will take hal f 
price. Great bargain. Write me to-day. R. Cole, Shu 
kert Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
FOR SALE, cheap, good buffalo coat. C. C. Draper, 784 
E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,000 
protected positions in U. S. Service. More than 40,000 
v n every year There is a big chance here for 
y generous pay, lifetime employmer Easy 
t ust ask for booklet. No obligation. Earl Ho, 
} hingt BD. «, \36. 
FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine about Fox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
pet | depart moans also capes, $1.00 a year; sample 
coy REI idress Fox and Hound, Desk FS. De 
lil 
WHEN BU pele SELLING used sporting good let 
is quote ul prices or Our money-back lar- 
ar co you. Sp ortsman’s Sale and Exchange, 
Tor 0, Ohio. 
SALE—Two extra large and beautifully mounted 
bull moose heads, spread of horns 52 and 51 inches, 
20 and 18 points, extra heavy, well-formed horns. Heads 
of the biggest possible class; perfect in every way. Will 
ship prepaid by express on ap art duty free anywhere. 
Write me. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, 


Unionville, Ontario. 








| LEARN 














MAIL—Mount 


TAXIDERMY BY your fine 
| birds, animals and heads. Do your own tanning. Our 
| school will teach you quickly in your home. Success 

guaranteed. Low cost. Send now tor our FREE TAXI- 
DERMY BOOK, and particulars. N. W. SCHOOL OI 
rTAXIDERMY, Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb 

—_ _ 
TELEGRAPHY quickly taught work pleasant, promotio1 











rapid Pelnar School of Telegri aphy, Mi adison, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Large 12-point mou nted elk : head, “¢4 
extra large and finely mounted white tail deer heads, 
few larger sets of moose, elk and deer horns; all Pr 
reduced prices, duty free. Write me. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
BROTHE R- Accidentally discovered root will cure both 
tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladiy send particulars. 
C. K. Stokes, Mohawk (9), Florida. 
GLASS EYES, TOOLS, MATERIALS for taxide mists. 












Biggest and best stock in America, lowest prices. Get 
our catalogue 56. FREE. Write for one t # seg N. W. 
S( “HOOL OF TAXID RMY, No. 72, Omaha, Neb. 
SP ORTSMEN! HUNTERS! You should pick your taxi- 

dermist as carefully as you do your hunting grounds. 
My high grade taxidermy work is well known all over 
North America; send me your heads and other specimens 


“and you get satisfaction. Write 
Ontario’s Leading Taxidermist, 


tc mount, no duty to pay, 
me anyway. Edwin Dixon, 
Unionville, Ontario. 








WE HAVE ON HAND the original paintings used for 

the handsome cover designs appearing each month on 
FIELD AND STREAM. These are handsome oil paint- 
ings, about 21” x 30” in size, and will make cracker-jack 
decorations for your den or dining room. All the let 
tering has been put on in water-color, so that it may be 
readily removed without injuring the painting. Write or 
call for further information, prices, etc. Field and 
Stream Pub. Co., 456 Fourth Ave., ’. City. 





ANYONE CAN TAN THEIR OWN SKINS AND FURS 


—With my formulas and up-to-date methods you can 
do this interesting and profitable work without experi 
ment or risk guarantee you success from your first 
attempt. No other formulas or methods compare with 


mine for certainty of finish 
paid. EDWIN DIXON, 


U nionville, Ont. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 


and results. Price $3.00 post- 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, 









































MORRIS CANVAS CANCES 


Pleased to send catalogue. 
MAINE 


Built in high grade only. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, 

























CASTLE Dome CuTPLusc 


Made from old Va. Sun-Cured To- 
bacco. No artificial flavors, but just 
the good old aromatic Yobacco that 
nleases,free from bite a nut-like taste 

All quality, nothing fancy. Sent 

Y prepaid 85c. pound. Sample 10c. 

-e7~, Jasper L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. 
J e 


















Contents for January, 1913 








COVER DESIGN 
“REACHING FOR PROPER EXPLETIVES” 
ELK HUNTING IN THE FLATHEAD COUNTRY 


Stiil hunting elk, goats and black tail deer with the Sporter Sprin 


EDITORIAL, The Needless Slaughter cf Useful Birds 
WITH THE BIGHORNS OF ALASKA 


A guide's yarn of sheep hunting with two young ‘sports.’ 


IN THE KOOTENAY WILDERNESS 





THE UBIQUITOUS MONSIEUR BECASSINE 
Jack Snipe Shooting on the Isles des Madeleine 
HUNTING WITH A MEXICAN INDIAN TRIBE 
Bea:, Deer, and Cougar Shooting with the Totonaca Indians. 
RIFLE CLUBS AND RIFLE STUNTS 
Part Il Rifle Stunts. 
RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
Chapter XV. Shadows on the Sage Slope. 


Stewart E, White 


THE TARPON OF LONG KEY. 


UNDER THE WEIRD LIGHT OF A JACK 
lhe Fascination of Night Photography of Big Game. 
PRACTICAL GAME CONSERVATION 
The Menace of the Acid Factory. 
THE CRUISE OF THE GO-DEVIL 
Chapter IX. Walnut Lodge. 
STORIES OF THE PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 1912 
Record Atlantic Salmon and Brook Trout. 
POST SEASON TOURNAMENT 1912 


The ‘ World's Series’’ Trap Shooting Tournament at Cincinnati. 


ACHIEVEMENT HONORS AND MEDALS 


A Revision of the Code of Standards of Sportsmanship adopted b 
THE SPORTSMAN’'S WORLD 


Large Mouth vs. Small Mouth Black Bass —Unkel David's Lette 
Fly—Shot Guns and Rifles —Game Protection orestry Departs 





E.M Gil DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU ? 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1913 CONTEST 
WINNERS IN 1912 CONTEST 


Victor Forsythe 
Frontispiece 


Stewart Edward White 


gheld. 
William T. Hornaday 
W. H. Smith 


Robert Frothingham 


How a fruitless hunt for big game was turned into a splendid holiday with pack train and camera 


W. H. Starratt 


Edward Hoeflich 


E. C. Crossman 


Zane Grey 


Harold Roberts 


Deep Sea Sport at the Fishing Station made famous by Zane Grey. 


Chauncey J. Hawkins 
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Your Winter Trip 


You will be surprised to know 


how LITTLE you need spend for 


the best vacation you ever had—a vaca- 
tion filled with sunshine and cheery skies; 
with outdoor fun and indoor comfort. 


You can choose the most famous Winter 
resorts, including Florida, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Bahamas, Santo Domingo, 
Texas and the Pacific Coast. You can rely 
upon the most trustworthy service because you 
ew in the big, splendidly equipped steamers 
of the 


AGWI “ines” 


Write any of these four steamship lines and 
they will tell you where you can go, what you 
can see and what it will cost. You will also 
receive several beautifully illustrated booklets 


and the Winter Travel Number of the AGWI 
News Magazine. A letter now will mean bet- 
ter accommodations for the journey. Address Z 

Clyde Line TO FLORIDA, calling at Charles- Porto Rico Line Lesving ng by on 8 Sat- 


ton and Jacksonville with connec for S 
a for a leading Southern Resorts. “The Best S.S. BRAZOS, 10,000 tons, and other large soeumners in 
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**Your nerves \ | 
are tired out 
and exhausted 
—I want you to take 
Sanatogen regularly.’’ 


OW many thousands of men and women have cause to look back with grati- 
H tude to the urgent advice of their physicians to take Sanatogen regularly—at 
a time when their nerves had reached the breaking point and they were facing 
complete nerve exhaustion. And how thankful they are today that they followed 
this advice and so found a way back from the despondency of nerve exhaustion to 
cheerful health. 


If YOUR nerves have reached the point where your daily diet no longer furnishes 
the necessary vitality—if your physical and mental tones are lowered—if the ravages 
of overwork, worry or illness have left you irritable, weak and nervous—if your 
sleep is disturbed, your digestion upset-—YOU may do well to consider whether the 
remarkable food-tonic elements of Sanatogen will show you the way back to health- 
ful activity. 

Sanatogen feeds the nerves with their own needed foods. Its combination of 
purest protein and organic phosphorus reaches the nerve cells, instilling them with 
vigor and vitality. It is readily and easily assimilated, causing no harmful stimulation, 
and by reason of its rebuilding and energizing powers, acts favorably upon digestion, 
toning up the entire system by helping other food to feed and nourish. 

You have the written word of over 16,000 physicians that Sanatogen helps the weak and 
nervous—that it does revitalize and strengthen them. In the light of this experience is Sana- 
— of consideration by you as a help to regain the good health that is everyman’s 

ae 
Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” 


The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, which tells you 
some really interesting things about your nervous system, facts which 
vitally affect your well-being and which therefore you ought to know, 
This book also tells the story of Sanatogen convincingly, from the 
point of view of a physician, but so that any layman can understand it. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—it not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon receipt of price by 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 25.A Irving Place. New York 
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Prof. C. A. Ewald, 


of Berlin University. 


Doctor 
honoris causa University of 
Maryland, statesin his contribu- 
tion on **Typhus abdominalis."’ 
“I can say that I have used 

Sanatogen in a great number of 
cases (that is, in those disturbances 
of metabolism which were mainly 
of a nervous or neurasthenic ori- 
gin) and have obtained excellent 
results. '’ 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, 
M.S 


h.D. 
” ’ 
The well-known research chem- 
ist of Stevens Institute, writes 
“The chemical union of the con- 
stitnentsof Sanatogen isa trueone, 
representative of the highest skill 
in the formation of a product con- 
taining phosphorus in the organic 
phosphate condition, an m- 
bined that digestion and as 
lation of Sanatoxen are 





complete with the greatest ease.’ 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 


Rear-Admiral, U.S, Navy,writes: 

“After a thorough trial of Sana- 
togen Lam convinced of its merit 
as a food and tonic. Its beneficial 
effects are beyond doubt.” 
Arnold Bennett, 

The famous novelist, writes: 

“Sanatogen's tonic effect on me 
is simply wonderful.” 


John Temple Graves, 

The noted Editor and Orator, 

writes: 

“I am a very good friend of San- 
atogen and recommend it continu 
ally to my friends from a practical 
experience of its good effects.” 
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DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


sig game photographer, woodsman, hunter and angler. For 

many years one of the best known of Fretp AND StTREAM’s con 

tributors. Formerly secretary of the New Brunswick Guides’ 
Association. 
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OUR BASE CAMP—SIX DAYS IN 


ELK HUNTING IN THE FLATHEAD 
COUNTRY 


STILL HUNTING ELK, GOATS AND BLACK TAIL DEER WITH THE SPORTER SPRINGFIELD 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


T noon, on September 26th, John to hunt and camp with it would be hard 
A Miller, John Fisher and myself to find. 

started from Columbia Falls, Mon- For four days we traveled through al- 
tana, for a month’s trip in the Northern most unbroken forests lying in the valley 
Rockies. We had with us Frank Hig- and on the slopes of the river. So dense 
gins, Harry Peck and Roy Allen as_ were these forests that we could see in 
guides, horse managers and cooks. A_ no direction more than forty or fifty 
more pleasant, jolly, companionable trio yards. In fact, one frosty morning, when 








“THE ELK PROVED 


we made up our minds to wait for the 
pack animals in the first sunshine, we rode 
just an hour and a quarter before we 
found a patch big enough for all three 
of us to stand in at once! On rare oc- 
casions we could see out far enough to 
realize that we were travelling between 
high ranges of mountains; and that the 
river was flowing beneath us. Deep trib- 
utary cafions led back a great many miles 
to permit glimpses of snow ranges. One 
of these represented the Swan Range, 
while the o‘her was the Continental Di- 
vide itself. 

At night we camped in one of the in- 
frequent grass parks, generally by the 
banks of the river. The weather was 
cold enough to freeze standing water, 
so we built ourselves well-banked fires. 
The fishing was magnificent. I have 
cast my flies in the Lake Superior waters 
in the old days; but never did the trout 
run there as big nor as gamy as in this 
stream. The river was wide and deep; 
with many rapids and pools. An ample 
flood-water stream, and _ innumerable 
stony bars obviated the necessity of both- 
ering about brook casts. In the icy wa- 
ter the trout fought hard. They ran up 
to eight pounds in weight; and were so 


> 


wi 


TO BE A GIANT’ 


incredibly numerous and various that we 
never bothered to look up good pools 
when we merely wanted meat. We mere- 
lv selected the damp spot nearest to 
camp, and went to it. All that sounds 
like glittering generalities; and I know by 
experience that glittering generalities are 
no good with the fisherman. Therefore 
i will detail just one specific instance as 
a sample. 

One afternoon I s‘ood on one small 
rock and cast steadily for two hours. In 
that length of time I caught fifteen trout 
that weighed just over forty pounds. 
The smallest was two pounds, and the 
largest just under five. I saved four of 
these, and returned the rest carefully. 
The region offers its elk, goats and sheep 
as its greatest attraction; but. to. me this 
truly wonderful fishing deserves also a 
front rank. 

At the end of the month we made our 
permanent camp, and were ready for the 
elk. 

Elk hunting in the Northern Rockies 
is not at all according to the usual idea 
of that sport. The animals are here to 
be found only in the very dense forests 
that clothe the bases and sides of the 


high mounta‘ns. They range from the ele 




















Elk Hunting in the 


vation of the river bottoms up to 8,000 
feet. The going is very rough, steep and 
thick. A man can get up more sweat 
and exercise getting about this country 
than at any other big game hunting I 
know except sheep in Mexico. He can 
see but a very short distance; it is difficult 
to move noiselessly; the elk are hard to 
approach, doubly hard to see, and trebly 
hard to distinguish as to sex and desir- 
able size before they vanish. Further 
south I believe they are to be had in open 


country; but not here! The man who 
still-hunts and gets his elk has accom- 


plished something. 

There are two chances of getting your 
elk. The first is to still-hunt them, just 
as one would still-hunt deer in thick 
cover. This has against it the size of 
the country and the comparative scarcity 
of the animals. Among the innumerable 
hills, mountains, slopes and pockets one 
is quite likely unaware to pass them by. 
It is, however, a fascinating game; and 
it has this great recommendation: that 
only awkardness on the hunter’s part will 
warn the animal that anything living is 
near. Thus when the hunter does appear, 
the beast is completely astonished, he will 
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stand for a moment or two, and so af- 
ford a good shot. 

The other method is to blow through 
an elk whistle made from a piece of 
bamboo fish pole. To this the bulls will 
sometimes bugle an answer. In rare in- 
stances they will even come to the call; 
but that seems to be a happy accident at 
the time of the open season in Montana. 
The answer serves to locate the quarry; 
but it also serves to render him alert. 
The hunter must now approach a wary 
animal looking for something. To be 
sure that something is not a man; but 
the beast is awake and ready; and not 
likely to stay long when he discovers his 
mistake. 

Thus it can be seen that this type of elk 
hunting is a very different and much 
more interesting proposition than picking 
a head from a big herd feeding in the 
open. We find it so. In fact, after we 
had hunted for eight days, climbing all 
sorts of mountains, making long hours 
and hard labor, we began to think we 
were out of luck. We had answers from 
four or five bulls, and had been at times 
within a hundred yards of them; but al- 
ways the thickness of cover, the presence 
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of cows, the shifting, chopping character 
ot the light mountain winds, had frus- 
trated our most careful stalking. 

Then Miller landed first meat. He and 
Harry were walking quietly along a little 
timbered trench below the mountains and 
hundred feet the stream. 
The timber and small growth were very 
thick. So quietly did they move that 
they jumped an elk from his bed not 
but so dense was the 
cover that their first glimpse was fifty 


about a above 


thirty vards away; 
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work they had done, they were going to 
take no chances. They were quite right. 


The elk had a medium sized but very 
pretty and symmetrical head. 
This broke our spell of bad luck. Next 


day Harry and I decided to climb for 
goats, so we set out shor‘ly after daylight 
brush. It was 
After three 
our 


through some very wet 
raining and snowing gently. 
began 
rock 


On the way we got 


bad 


miles through the forest we 
climb up tremendous 


back of lofty cliffs 


some slides 
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further. Miller fired at a disap- 
pearing patch of brown glimpsed through 
a thicket of fir. The animal fell forward, 
immediately recovered and dashed on; 
but not before Miller had landed another 
bullet a little too far forward in the 
shoulder. The elk staggered slowly into 
Harry’s line of sight. Thereupon Harry 
pumped four .30-30’s into it—one in the 
jaw, one in the rump, one in the throat, 
and one in the paunch. Miller then fin- 
ished it. The first bullet had entered just 
below the tail and had ranged forward 
into the lungs. It would have proved al- 
most immediately fatal, but the hunters 
did not know that; and after all the hard 


yards 


HOME 


bugles from two elk, but had no time for 
them. At one point a tongue of cloud 
ran out over the valley. We could see 
a small distant landscape running far un- 
derneath it, and mountain peaks 
above; as though the world had been di- 
vided into two storys. In a sheltered 
basin covered with snow some blue birds 
were singing as sweetly as though it had 
been spring. Dense mists swirled around 
the crags above us. At times we could 
see but a very short distance through the 
flurries of snow and the fogs. We skirted 
some difficult shale and climbed to a num- 
ber of pockets and low, fir-clad knobs. 
At an elevation of 6,700 feet, and right 


great 
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ahead of us, an elk uttered a deep grum- 
bling bellow. Harry blew very softly on 
his whistle, and received an immediate 
answer. The note was so gruff that we 
knew the beast must be very large. A 
second later I made out the points of 
antlers showing above a bush at least 
eight feet high! 

Harry saw them too, and his eyes grew 
big. I wormed my way cautiously 
through the snow to the right until I 
could see the shoulder, and let drive. The 


ploring some high snow ranges. The 
country was very high and bleak, and 
apparently just suited to goats. We had 
seen nothing interesting, however, save a 
number of two-day-old grizzly tracks 
We gradually worked along a knife ridgy 
overlooking a deep abyss on one side and 
a wide semi-circular basin on the other. 
The floor of this basin was covered with 
snow, grown scantily with small trees; 
and contained a number of frozen lakes. 

We thought we would hunt the cliffs 





TYPICAL ELK WOODS IN 


elk walked very slowly forward forty 
yards, and fell stone dead. ‘The sharp- 
pointed Springfield bullet had entered at 
the front of the shoulder, ranged nearly 
the length of the body and torn out a 
large hole in the flank. 

The elk proved to be a giant. He stood 
five feet at the withers; and was seven 
feet six long, without the head! Across 
the rump he was just as wide as my rifle 
is long. The antlers were very massive, 
with a length on the curve of sixty-four 
inches, and a spread of fifty-two inches 

Fisher's chance did not come until a 
week later. We had decided to concen- 
trate on goats, and had climbed cliffs by 
the dozen. Fisher, Frank and I were ex- 
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around the basin; and had accomplished 
about half the distance when we found 
ourselves headed off by the formation and 
forced to descend. Therefore we accom- 
plished a rather spectacular descent of a 
sheer cliff by means of little hedges and 
hand-and-foot holds. When finally we 
had reached the steep shale-talus at the 
foot of the. cliffs, we squatted on our 
heels and were thankful. 

\nd then we happened to look down. 
In the edge of the lake just below a fine 
bull elk stood. He had heard us faintly, 
but did not yet understand; and so stood 
there, his head thrown back, a beautiful 
picture in the setting of the lakes, the 
woods and the mountains. 











“HARRY AND I CLIMBED FOR GOATS” 


“He’s got Fisher's brand on him!” 
whispered Frank. 

At the shot he staggered ten feet and 
fell dead. The Springfield bullet had 
gone in the left shoulder. 

Thus we got our three elk. In conclu- 
sion I would like to supplement my Afri- 
can observations on the action of the 
Springfield. On this trip that weapon ac- 
counted for three elk, five mountain goats, 
and a large blacktail deer. Two of the 


elk, four of the goats and the deer were 
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killed with one shot each. 
were knocked out with three 
shots in not over ten seconds of time 

The hunter in the Northern Rockies at 
this time of year needs in addition to his 
ordinary equipment a warm Mackinaw 
jacket for camp and riding; rubber pacs 
for wet snow and goat climbing; woolen 
gloves; a small neckscarf; and plenty of 
good boot grease. Also, and principally, 
his pet trout rod and a collapsible land- 
ing net. 


Three goats 


successive 
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The Need!ess Slaughter of Useful Birds— 
An Appeal for the Federal Protec- 
tion of Migratory Birds 

HE American people must awake to 

a realizing sense of certain facts 

that seriously affect the cost of liv- 
ing. The army of men and boys who are 
slaughtering our birds are levying tribute 
on every American pocketbook. Do you 
wish to know something about the total 
that they add to the cost of living? An 
immense number of birds of great eco- 
nomic value are being slaughtered annu- 
ally. Many of our best bird species are 
on the toboggan slide toward extermina- 
tion. 

The destruction of these birds means: 
\ great increase in the armies of destruc- 
tive insects, a great decrease in our agri- 
cultural products, and a great loss to con- 
sumers and to farmers. 

rhe insect pests are preying upon every- 
thing of the vegetable kingdom that man 
is producing, and upon many domestic 
animals as well. As their bird enemies 
decrease, the insect hordes _ increase. 
When 2,577,000 acres of wheat are de- 
stroyed in Indiana and Ohio in one year 
by the Hessian fly (1900), does anyone 
believe that such an occurrence does not 
raise the price of wheat? Of the loss to 
the wheat-growers we are absolutely sure. 

COST OF CERTAIN INSECTS PER SPECIES 

The codling moth and curculio apple 
pests cost us about $8,250,000 a year for 
spraying operations and $12,000,000 a year 
in shrinkage of value in the apple crop. 

The chinch bug wheat pest sometimes 
costs us $20,000,000 a year. 

The cotton-boll weevil costs the cotton 
planters $20,000,000 a year. 

The tree-insect pests cost the nation 
$100,000,000 a year. 





The grasshoppers, cut-worms, army- 
worms, wire-worms, leaf-hoppers and 
other insects cost the nation, annually, 
more millions than can be counted sep- 
arately, but the total for all insect pests 
is $420,100,000 Now, have we not paid 
this price about long enough? 

The value of the birds destroyed as 
“game” and for “food” is not equal to 
1/1000th of the value they would save to 
the national wealth, if permitted to live. 

Regarding the slaughter of our birds, 
the increase of insect pests, and the losses 
they inflict upon us, the great mass of the 
American people are sound asleep. The 
Situation is illogical, absurd and intoler- 
able. As reasoning beings it is our duty 
to take hold of this subject like men, stop 
the abuse, stop the disgrace and avoid 
some of the loss. 

The American people do not realize 
that scores of species of the birds that 
sportsmen and pot-hunters are regularly 
allowed to shoot for sport are of immense 
value to agriculture. How many men are 
there out of every thousand who know 
that at least thirty species of shore birds 
feed upon noxious insects, and are im- 
mensely valuable to our agricultural in- 
dustries? The gunners who shoot legally 
are destroying 154 species of birds that 
legally are classed as game birds, even in 
the North. 

How many Americans out of every 
thousand know the immense value of our 
song birds, swallows, woodpeckers, black- 
birds, quail, doves and nighthawks in de- 
stroying countless millions of noxious in- 
sects? 

THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION 

In view of the decrease already accom- 
plished in the general volume of the bird 
life of America, in view of the enormous 
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losses annually inflicted upon the people 
of this country by the ravages of insects, 
and in view of the destruction of wild life 
that now is furiously proceeding through- 
out all America, the McLean bill, now be- 
fore Congress, to provide Federal protec- 
tion for all migratory birds, becomes the 
most important wild-life measure that 
ever came before the Congress of the 
United States in any form. In view of 
the annual losses to the wealth of this 
country that will continue so long as the 
McLean bill fails to pass, it is impossible 
for any one to put forth one good reason 
—unless it be on purely technical grounds 
—against that measure. By the inexor- 
able logic of the situation, any man who 
opposes the enactment of a law for the 
Federal protection of migratory birds be- 
comes, by that opposition, an enemy to the 
public welfare. The bills introduced in 
Congress by Representatives Weeks and 
Anthony have dragged long enough. They 
provided for the protection of migratory 
game birds only. Now it is time to 
strengthen their proposition—as Senator 
McLean has done—by providing also for 
the protection of all the migratory in- 
sectivorous birds. 

Unless the people of America wish to 
shut their eyes to their own interests, and 
pay out millions of dollars annually in the 
ferm of increased cost of living, they 
should arouse from their lethargy and put 
up to Congress such a demand for the pas- 
sage of the McLean bill that it will be 
enacted into law at the next session of 
It is Senate Bill No. 6497, and 
on the Senate Calendar was No. 606. We 
cannot afford to wait until 1914 or 1915; 
and Congress has full power to act next 
winter. 

How many people in the North know 
that the negroes and poor whites of the 
South annually slaughter millions of valu- 
able insect-eating birds for food? Around 
Avery Island, La., during the robin sea- 
son (in January when the berries are 
ripe), Mr. E. A. Mellhenny says that 
during ten days or two weeks at least 
10,000 robins are each day slaughtered for 
the pot. “Every negro man and boy whic 
can raise a gun is after them!” 

There are 7 States in which the robin 





Congress. 


is regularly and legally being killed as 
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game. They are Louisiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Florida. 

There are 5 States that expressly per- 
mit the killing of blackbirds as “game”: 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

Cranes are killed and eaten in Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma. 

In 26 States doves are regularly killed 
as game—much to the loss of the farmers. 

The bobwhite quail is a great destroyer 
of the seeds of noxious weeds. In our 
fauna he has no equal. And yet this fact 
is ignored. Throughout the North and 
most of the South that species is merci- 
lessly shot, and as a result it is fast be- 
ceming extinct. In New York State it 
will soon be as extinct as the mastodon 
unless given a ten-year close season at 
Its value as a plentiful game bird 


Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 


once. 
is gone. 

Insect-Eating Shore Birds——The shore 
birds are being fast exterminated by 
sportsmen and pot-hunters who kill them 
for food, “according to Law!” The Es- 
kimo curlew is totally extinct, and other 
species are fast going over the same road. 
Nothing in this world will save this group 
of birds except a law for the Federal 
protection of migratory birds such as the 
McLean bill, now before Congress. The 
way the whole group of shore birds is 
being exterminated is nothing less than 
a crime. And yet at least 30 members 
of this group are of a great value to all 
of us because of the great numbers of 
crop-destroying insects that they annually 
consume. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 

The only way in which all these va:- 
uable migratory birds can be saved to us 
is through the strong arm of the National 
Government and a Federal law for the 
protection of all migratory birds!  Pro- 
tection of game birds alone will not an- 
swer, 

Now is the time to do something prac- 
tical and get a tangible result! Get busy 
with your Congressman. A great effort 
will be required, but surely we are equal 
to the emergency. 

WittiaAM T. Hornapay, Chairman, 
National Conservation Congress. 








THE WRITER AND “THOSE RAMS” 





WITH THE BIGHORNS OF ALASKA 


BY W. H. SMITH 


“ O them to- 


you think we will get 
morrow, do you, Billy?” 
“You bet you! Friday has been 
our lucky day on every trip yet; Rex 
got his sheep on that day and Polana 
his bear. They cannot keep us from it 
much longer for they must be in the big 
basin, unless they have gone to the Rus- 
sian River the slope, which I 
doubt very much as those mountains are 
not rugged enough and are only spring 
feeding grounds, and the big fellows are 
now in the glacier basins.” 


side of 


“Do you suppose we could have missed 
them in there the day we passed around 
the head of that basin?” 


would be a 
matter as it was storming that day and 
little use at all. 
Besides you know how white they are and 


“On, yes, tha very 


easy 


my glass was of very 
all the basin was covered with new snow. 
If we get an early start we can go to that 
basin, and, not finding them there, I think 
they will be in the next basin where Po 
land got his.” 

“You know time is limited, 
Billy, and we will have to get them in a 
day or two, as we will have to catch the 
Portland on her return trip, if we are to 
get a duck hunt at Wrangel.” 

“We will get them all right, believe 


our now 


me, 
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GRANT LAKE 


With this parting shot the boys rolled 
dream of and bear and 
sheep galore. Capital fellows these, Doc 
and Paul! But fellows 
who loved outdoor life and hunting who 
were otherwise, especially when they 
came as far as Alaska for their outings! 
We had been out about two weeks and 
had enjoyed every minute. No matter 
what the time or condition, everybody 
came up with a smile; ready to go “up 
against” anything that presented itself. 
Our camp was situated on a beautiful 
leke in the heart of an excellent moose 
and sheep country, and, having built a 
raft of logs, we were prepared to do busi- 
full length of the lake 
which extended to the northwest for 
about six miles; with a fine moose ground 
at either end and along one side, and 
rugged mountains, the home of the moun- 


over to moose 


who ever saw 


ness over the 


tain sheep, across the lake, on the other. 

Early next morning the campfire was 
crackling merrily and every one was busy 
breakfast or preparing lunches 


getti 


or 
1g 
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for the day. After a sumptuous break- 
fast of mountain sheep chops (and say, 
fellows, there is nothing better that grows 
on four legs) and some of Doc’s good 
old flap-jacks, fried in ‘moose fat, with 
camp-made syrup, we were ready for the 
start. 

A raft, at best, is a miserable mode of 
transportation; therefore our progress 
was necessarily and laborious. As 
we neared the opposite shore of the lake 
we discovered a black bear feeding on the 
hillside, but almost as soon as we saw him 


slow 


he began to scamper off, stopping occa- 


sionally to gather a mouthful of berries, 
P : 


which grew in abundance on the 
range where he had been feeding. 
I had quite a time keeping Paul from giving 


great 
I Joc and 


chase, but his royal highness soon disap 
peared in the alders, and Paul concluded 
tc postpone his bear slaughtering to some 
future date. You see, Paul has a sort of 
an uncontrollable desire to shoot the eter- 
nal stuffin’ out of every bear he sees, and 
oftentimes it was pretty hard to keep him 
from stampeding off on his own hook: 
but before night came he was glad he 
was with us. 

We rowed about three miles down the 
lake and, seeing a comparatively open 
piace to get through the alders, made a 
landing in a small cove, where we made 
our raft oar upon which we 
had piled rocks. <A_ short 
mountainside we encountered an 
perpendicular cliff, but nothing could stop 
us now, and, after considerable hard work 


fast to an 
way up the 
almost 


and many desperate chances, we scaled 
the cliff and in about an hour came to the 
basin in which we expected to find our 
quarry. 

[ peered out from a point where my 
view would be unobstructed and mechan- 
ically reached for my glass, at the same 
time keeping my eye riveted upon seven 
or eight spots, which, to the experienced 
sheep hunter, are sheep, and from their 
positions he knows with equal precision 
that they are rams. 

“Do you see anything, Billy?” asked 
Doc, stepping alongside me and taking the 
proffered glass. 

“Yes; do you see that little knoll away 
up in the basin and to the right? Well, on 
the top of that point there are five sheep, 
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and about two hundred yards beyond, to 
the right, are three more all lying down. 
They seem to be small ones, however; 
there probably are some large ones on the 
prominence about a half of a mile be 
yond.” 

At this juncture Pau! came up, and, 
upon my assurance that there were rams 
in sight, it took two of us and a pair of 
hobbles to hold kim. 

I then took the glass and studied the 
lay of the country nearest the sheep to 
find the best way of obtaining a good 
shot, as sheep always lie upon a promi- 
nence which commands the greatest scope 
of the surrounding country. Their only 
protection at this time of the year is 
their white color and their remarkable 
eyesight. In the spring and summertime, 
however, the whistler, or marmot, with 
his almost human whistle, gives an alarm 
which a sheep never passes by unheeded, 
nor do they ever err in locating the in- 
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truder, which is always betrayed by the 
direction from which the whistle comes, 
and many a good shot has been spoiled 
at the eleventh hour by this little busy- 
body’s interference. 

Having decided that the stream in the 
bottom would afford the best protection, 
we went straight to it and followed its 
course as much as posible. 

While passing the last rock slide, a little 
weasel, now garbed in his winter’s coat of 
pure white, kept running ahead of us 
occasionally stopping and peering inquis 
itively out from under a large boulder. 


We had made 


crossing this loose rock, and when we 


considerable noise in 


arrived at our desired position we saw 
the three sheep farther up the basin and 
the five were out of sight, but I knew 
where they had gone and hurried the boys 
to a positon where I knew they must pass. 
Soon I heard a rattling of the rocks, and 
they came in sight on a full run. In- 
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stantly I heard the click of two finger 
levers, and up went a gun on either side 
of me. 

“Hold on, boys,” said I; “you don't 
want any of those fellows. I am going to 
get you better heads than those, and very 
soon, too, for my bunch of big fellows are 
undoubtedly in this place.” 

Reluctantly down came two guns, and 
two pairs of enquiring eyes were turned 
upon me. I met their gaze. “I mean it,” 
was all I said. They were satisfied. For 
two weeks we had been pals; each knew 
the other, it seemed, always. 

Some of our sheep were now going up 
the mountainside, and the largest, defi- 
antly, walked out upon a jagged point and 
stood as if to challenge our marksmanship, 
but we passed him up like a white chip, 
for his horns were not good enough for 
us. The balance of the bunch were almost 
up to those on the farthest point, and they, 
too, were beginning to move off. Things 
now looked pretty blue for your Uncle 
Dudley, since the going was certainly 
frightful, and the sheep were each mo- 
ment increasing the intervening distance. 
\t last we reached the top of a shelf 
which gave full view of the head of the 

Not a sheep in sight! Chagrin 
written on every countenance. I 
began to wish I had let them secure one 
of the smaller heads. They would have 
been satisfied, but not I. And yet it was 
they whom I was to satisfy. 

Suddenly something caught my eye I 
knew. Calmly I pointed to the head of 
the basin and smiled, but said nothing. 

“Jerusalem!” exclaimed Paul, and we 
readjusted his hobbles and, in the way of 
a little extra precaution, we gagged him, 
took his gun and tied him between us. 

I could not blame him, nor could you 
had you been there, for there, snow-white 
against the snow, marching in single file, 
were over a magnificent rams! 
Only those who have found the bighorn 
the 
proud and majestic carriage of his splen- 
did head and the self-confident grace of his 


basin. 
was 


dozen 


in his rugged haunts and witnessed 
l 


stride can really appreciate what a royal 
game the Alaskan mountain sheep cer- 
tainly is. And here they were, almost with- 


in range, and not a chance for us to fail. 
Again I studied the situation 


“Come 
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on; they have but one avenue of escape, 
and we will watch that, and, as they are 
not frightened, we will have no trouble 
in getting rather close.” 

We hurried forward, keeping well under 
cover, until we reached the place where 
the sheep had been. Their trail was now 
getting pretty “hot,” making great care 
imperative. We had to stamp footholds 
into the hard snow, but soon came out to 
within about two hundred and fifty yards 
of a fine big fellow who was standing 
broadside to us, the hillside being so steep 
that it gave him the appearance of sitting 
on the snow. The climb to our position 
was rather arduous, and the shot fired at 
him failed, but, at the report of Doc’s gun. 
out of the ravine immediately in front of 
us ran about a half-dozen of the finest 
specimens in the flock, and, they being 
nearer, Dee drew a bead on the leadet 
and with one shot from his old .405 his 
majesty went rolling to the bottom of the 
icy decline upon which Paul 
was not qui.e so fortunate with his, as 
the loss of their leader made them scam- 
per in directions, and ‘twas some time 
before his ram gave him a fair shot, but 
he, too, was soon deing acrobatic stunts 
on his way into the basin below. 

The fun and was 
Everybody got busy taking off capes and 


we stood. 


excitement over. 


leads and preparing packs to take to 


camp. Doe took his head and cape, Paul 
taking the hindquarters of his sheep and 
I taking Paul’s sheep head and the other 


hindquarters. Each pair of hindquarters 
weighed about sixty-four pounds, the en 
tire animal weighing between one hundred 
and forty and hundred and fifty 
pounds, dressed. 

These glacier bottoms are certainly a 
fright with a heavy pack, and when about 
half-way to our raft darkness set in 
There, then, our real troubles began, nor 
vere they modified, except for the worse, 
when we the bluff which 
we had come on the way out, but Doc, 
being half goat and half owl, stood us in 
good stead, and we soon had our packs 
deposited on the raft. 

[wo hours later we were back to camp, 
and in a short time three vigorous appe- 
tites had been appeased and three tired but 
happy sports had hit the hay. 


one 


reached over 
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IN THE KOOTENAY WILDERNESS 


HOW A FRUITLESS HUNT FOR BIG GAME WAS TURNED INTO A SPLENDID HOLIDAY WITH 


PACK 


TRAIN AND KODAK 


BY ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


VERY true nature lover, though he 
were born in a tenement and brought 
up on a fire escape, has waiting for 


} 


14m somewhere a camp in the open which 
lic has never seen, but which was built for 
him in the very shape of his soul. It lies 
quietly and unobtrusively, waiting to be 
found, high on some lofty, forest-covered 
mountainside or sequestered in some beau- 
teous valley beside a running stream, or 
knee-deep in a grassy meadow, hard by 
an old orchard, where the song of the 
blackbirds and bobolinks are tangled. It 
matters not where it is—when the man 
sees it he remembers it, for he has visited 
it often in his dreams. 

This, then, is the story of a camp fash 
ioned by the red gods after the manner 
of my dreams, in a primeval valley beside 
a mountain torrent, amid the grandeur 
and majesty of the Canadian Rockies, in 
the wondrous Kootenay country, British 


It is also the story of how a 
fruitless hunting trip for big game was 
transformed into a holiday, 
where the kodak took the place of the rifle. 

Nearly 2,500 Montreal, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, lies th 
little town of Golden, B ¢ 
io the Columbia River Valley, ° 
garden of the Lord shallow, 
serpentine stream extending 100 
miles south to its source in Lake Winder- 


Columbia, 
Qt rec ous 


miles west of 
the gateway 
fair as the 
.” with its 
nearly 


mere, and hedged in for the whole dis 
tance by the towering peaks of the Rock- 
ies on the east and the serried Selkirks 
on the west. 

Plans have been made for us—us mean- 
ing the little wife and myselfi—to go into 
permanent camp up picturesque Horse 
Thief Creek, a few miles west of Winder- 
mere Lake, from which I start out a few 
day later with pack train for a seventy- 
five-mile trek over Vermilion Pass, 


across 
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the Kootenay Valley, fording the Koote- 
nay and Vermilion rivers into the very 
heart of the Rockies. 

A guide, a cook and three pack horses 
—six in all—constitute the expedition. 
And if there is any keener pleasure than 
riding a steady, sure-footed pack horse 
into the wilderness in pursuit of game, I 
don’t know what it is. Over mountain 
passes, down precipitous zigzag trails, 
along the brink of sheer cliffs, crossing 
open valleys and fording streams—every 
imaginable form of activity pertaining to 
that sort of a trip. And no real sports- 
man but welcomes such duties as would 
naturally fall to his lot—such as saddling 
and unsaddling his own mount, lending a 
hand in packing and unpacking the horses, 
helping in the erection of the tent for the 
night’s camp, cutting balsam boughs and 
making his own bed, etc. All of which, to- 
gether with my mountain climbing, took 
ten pounds off my weight and enabled me 
to cinch my belt up three holes—but the 
ten pounds came back and the three aban- 
doned belt holes as well before I reached 
home. 

On the second day out, while still in 
the Vermilion Valley, we were driven to 
take refuge in a grove of spruce by a 
downpour of rain which threatened to 


sweep the outfit off the face of the earth. 
Just as we were preparing to put up our 
soaked and soggy tent and make the best 
of it, we espied a small tent already set 
up a little farther back in the timber. A 
spot as big as your two hands had been 
blazed on a monster spruce near the tent 
fly and on it scrawled the following: 


WELCOME. 
Walk right in and help yourself 
to blankets and grub. All I ask 
is, please leave a little dry 
wood in the tent and don’t spit 
on the floor. 
By order 
Dave Brown. 


Dave Brown is a _ red-blooded, two- 
fisted citizen of Spillimacheene who was 
packing supplies into the wilderness for 
an engineering corps, and the tent was 
his half-way house going and coming, so 
he just left it standing for the good of 
the game. May the “red gods’ reward 
him! 


What a roaring fire we had that night, 


which held up until long after midnight 
—and this is why: Instead of cutting 
wood, we found three or four uprooted 
spruce stumps and touched ’em off. The 
amount of resin in an old stump will 
make a hotter and a longer fire than any 
big log above ground. Just try it some 
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A SUNNY SPOT IN 


day and you won’t waste any more time 
cutting wood for the campfire. 

We were looking for “big-horn” and 
goat. And we certainly found our way 
into sheep and goat country. If there had 
ever been a white man in that particular 
locality, he left no evidence of it. We 
followed an old Indian trail which has 
been frequented by the Stonies from time 
immemorial. For eight days we _ fine- 
tooth combed the surrounding country 
and searched every mountain side and 
valley with our field glasses, but no use— 
the big-horns were not to be found, neither 
was there any goat, and we finally had to 
“beat it” back to Horse-thief Creek with- 
out having seen hide nor hair of sheep, 
goat, deer or bear. 

Such a condition seems hardly credible 
in British Columbia, but it is true, never- 
theless, and the only fresh meat we had 
was an abundance of spruce partridge or 
“fool-hen,” as they are called in that 
country. It is almost as easy to knock 
them over with a stone or a club, or snare 
them off a limb with a noose on the end 
of your fishing-rod as it is to bag them 
with a 22-caliber rifle or a pistol. 

There is much to be said about the de- 
plorable conditions the visiting sportsman 
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in British Columbia goes up against, not 
to mention the almost prohibitive license 
fee of $100. I purpose discussing them 
in a succeeding article, however, and so 
will avoid any further reference to them 
here. 

Having settled my mind to the fact that 
the rest of my hunting was to be done 
with my kodak, I started in to enjoy my- 
self to the limit in that direction. And 
this leads me to say that the amateur 
photographer will get more real simon- 
pure happiness out of a panorama kodak 
in the mountains than anything else. The 
sweep of the lens which works on a pivot 
takes in nearly 180 degrees of the horizon 
—and that’s about all either an amateur 
or the most cantankerous professional can 
conveniently handle. I have used, for 
years, a No. 4, which takes a 34%4x12-inch 
exposure. And, unwieldly though it is 
on the pommel of a Mexican saddle, the 
splendid results to be secured richly re- 
pay one for any inconvenience involved. 

I have looked upon the awful majesty 
of the Matterhorn and worshiped at the 
shrine of the Jungfrau. I have hunted 
and photographed pretty much through 
the Rockies of our own States—in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Montana, but never 
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have | anything in the way of 
mountain scenery comparable to the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. rom some of those 
sky-scraping passes in the Kootenay, the 
impression one gets is that of a bound- 
] 


1CSS 


seen 


sea of snow-capped peaks, rolling in 
upon the vision, range upon range, as far 
a> the eye can reach, until the brain fair- 
ly reels at the appalling immensity of 
it all, Valleys are there into which it 
would seem that the Alps might be 
dropped and forever lost. And the con- 
stant changes in light and shade created 
and hovering over 
mighty peaks are suggestive of 
brief glimpses into the eternal glories ofe 
the Celestial City itself. It stills the heart 
and silences the tongue. 

That vast valley 8,000 feet below, into 
which, it would seem, all the nations of 
the earth could be gathered, might serve 
as a fitting spot for the Last Judgment. 
From that sky-piercing pinnacle a thou- 
sand feet above me, one might imagine 
the “last trump” re-echoing to the very 
ends of the earth. And the deep notes of 
the rising wind suggests the strains of a 
solemn litany and the minstrelsy of the 
choir invisible. 

There was no tarrying about that camp. 
Seven thirty every morning, long before 
the sun’s rays found their way down into 
the valley, we were on the trail with 
rifle, binoculars and kodak. We climbed 
eight mountains and scanned as many val- 
leys. Tracks were a-plenty of sheep and 
goat in the snow on the mountain-passes, 
hut we couldn't locate the rams nor the 
billies. Our rifles came into use princi- 
pally as alpenstocks and they are not 
half-bad for such a purpose when travel- 
ing over treacherous slide-rock. 

Having gone up the Columbia River 
Valley in an automobile, we returned to 
Golden by boat. One beautiful, long Sep- 
tember day’s sail down-stream with an 
average depth of eighteen inches, which 
meant that the staunch gasoline boat 
“Invermere,” Capt. Alexander Blakeley 
commanding, was sliding along on the 
bottom of the river a good part of the 
And when she ran her nose into 
and the current caught her by 
and swung her end for end be- 
could respond to her helm, we 


by cloud sunshine 


those 


time. 
the bank 
the stern 
fore she 
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felt that it of the and 
were glad we were in on it. 

The conclusion of our itinerary in- 
cluded a further trip West to the moun- 
tain town of Revelstoke and thence down 
the beautiful Arrow lakes to the famous 
mining town of Nelson and on to Koote- 
nay Landing on the Crow’s Nest Branch 
of the C. P. R. This gave us the unique 
experience of a memorable day’s sail on 
a comfortable lake steamer in the 
heart of the Selkirks. For the Arrow 
lakes are no more than a widening out 
of the Columbia River on its way to the 
sea, filling the valleys, winding in and out 
at the foot of towering mountain peaks 
which were exquisitely reflected in the 
sunlit water. 
every day spent in that wondrous country 
of “heaven-kissing hills ” 

And thus ended one of the most glori- 
ous summer holidays we have ever known, 
including four days and as many nights 
each way in a sleeper from Montreal to 
the Columbia River Valley, during which 
there was not one dull hour in the day’s 
run and the kodak was working over- 
time. It is a matter for fervent thanks- 
giving that these glorious mountains con- 
stitute a playground, the farthest reaches 
of which will not be touched by future 
generations for years to come. 


was part game 


very 


It was a day of days, as is 





Yes, we are going back again—and 
then again—and then once more—and 


then some. It’s the place to go to cleanse 
one’s soul, to forget the grind of the 
work-a-day world and to establish a clear 
perspective on life. And if it were 5,000 
miles away ins‘ead of 2,500, it would still 
be the place, for there is nothing just 
like the Canadian Rockies anywhere on 
earth. And whether you get your game 
or not is purely incidental. There 
ether things for a man to think about 
when he goes into the mountains to hunt. 
There are moments when the 
pagan realizes the utter unimportance of 
material things, turns worshiper and 
whispers to himself: “Surely the Lord 
is in this place.” 


are 


veriest 


Ep. Note:—Mr. Frothingham’s report on the de 
plorable conditions existing in this country, condi 
tions which require immediate remedy, will appear 
next month in our regular series on practical game 
protection. 

















THE UBIQUITOUS MONSIEUR 
BECASSINE 


JACK SNIPE SHOOTING ON LES ISLES DE LA MADELEINE 


BY W. H. STARRATT 





6 4, oui; de 
Becas- 
sine ect 

is: I see him 

plentee when I 

go on de fiel’ for 

de cow; de leetle 
vilain, he go dis 
way and dat— 
sacre! You no 
ketch him wit’ de 





fusee.” 

Thus spoke 
Philippe Leblanc, 
the authority on 
sporting possibilities on Les Isles de la 
Madeleine, which are found on the map 
in the Gulf up towards Newfoundland. 

I had asked Philippe if he had ever seen 
any snipe thereabouts in the pastures and 
lowlands, had described the appearance 
and habits of the birds, but not until I 
spoke of the long bill and described their 
zigzag flight did Philippe’s countenance 
lighten with recognition and understand- 
ing. Ah, yes! he could show me “des 
becassines,” as the French-Canadian calls 
the English snipe. 

Though Philippe was quite an all ’round 
sport, going often enough in pursuit of 
geese, ducks, curlew and shore birds, he 
never wasted a load of good black pow- 
der on such a small and wabbly target as 
the jack-snipe, and was surprised that 
anyone should propose pursuing that 











game alone. 

Did it ever occur to you that, should 
you wander into almost any country on 
the round globe, you would in the proper 
season find this sporty little fellow there 
to greet you with his thrilling ‘scape! 
‘scape! when flushed from his haunts? 
Aiter breeding in the northern part of 





this continent he travels southward to the 
West Indies and South America, stop 
ping en route to set the nerves of thou 
sands of sportsmen a tingling as no other 
bird can do. He is a favorite with our 
cousins in the British Isles, grows fat in 
the Nile Valley, affords sport to the Brit 
ish Army officer in India and to the 
American in the Philippine Islands. Of 
what other game bird can this i? 


be said: 
Is he not nearly ubiquitous and always 
a wizard? 

Philippe readily consented to show me 
the grounds where he had often flushed 
the little dodgers when driving home his 
cow at evening, and we proceeded to make 
ready. 

To 
snipe shooter as to the big game hunter 
The footing is often the softest and most 
uncertain, muddy and wet. Therefore | 
wear light-weight rubber boots coming a 
little above the knee, light canvas coat, a 
shell vest fairly well stocked with pills 
containing two and a half drams of 
smokeless, and seven-eighths ounce of 
chilled nines. This, with a six-pound 


‘go light” is as good advice to the 


twenty-gauge single trigger ejector, does 
not overburden one, yet is “bad medicine” 
for snipe over a dog. 

Lastly, but not the least important item, 
is to let Surprising Instinct off his chain, 
who is filled with much enthusiasm at the 
prospect of a turn afield. Queer name for 
a dog! Yes, but do you remember this 
little dialogue in “Pickwick Papers’? 

“Sportsman, sir?” asked Mr. Jingle, 
abruptly turning to Mr. Winkle. 

“A little, sir,’ replied that gentleman 

“Fine pursuit, sir, fine pursuit. Dogs, 
sir?” 

“Not just now, sir,” said Mr. Winkle 
“Ah! you should keep dogs—fine ani 
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“BEGAN ROADING UP AND— 


mals—sagacious creatures —dog of my 
own once—pointer—surprising instinct.” 

There you have the derivation of the 
name. 

A really staunch dog with nose so keen 
that he will pick up the scent of a single 
snipe a hundred yards or more to wind- 
ward and with head in air advance with 
boldness and certainty to within safe dis- 
tance and there “stand” tili you flush and 
shoot, then retrieve with pleasure and 
alacrity, is hard to find, but when ob- 
tained to be treasured more than gold and 
precious stones. 

It is only a few minutes’ walk to the 
first bit of ground, well within the vil- 
lage, in fact, where Philippe promises to 
find birds. It is a very soft, miry spot of 
about three acres, the feeding ground ap- 
parently of a venerable old brindle cow 
as well as of snipe. For there she was, 
standing in the middle of it, down nearly 
to her hocks in the mud, grazing con- 
tentedly on the good growth of grass on 
the hummocks and cradle hills. 

This is the kind of ground that is pie 
and cake for the longbills. A pasture 
well trodden by cattle, a black mud _ bot- 
tom easily probed for worms, is pretty 
sure to hold snipe if there are any in that 
region at all, 


The end on which we enter is thickly 
with fleur-de-lis or flag, which 
the dog quarters carefully, but it does not 
contain a bird, being too thick <t the bot 
tcm. It is not until he comes on to a bit 
of quaking bog on the edge of a tiny pond 
that he makes a quick turn and points in 
stantly his body in a semi-circle. |] 
up as near as possible, but am yet some 
distance, when the bird flushes; a quick 
snapshot hits him herd, but he carries on 
across the village road and falls dead on 
the sea beach, from whence he is quickly 
2nd eagerly retrieved by the same indi- 
vidual whose “surprising instinct” found 


covered 


step 


him for me a moment before. 

On climbing a wire fence that crossed 
the ground we flushed a bird but marked 
it down not far off. The dog had also 
marked the bird as well or better than I, 
and began “roading up” and soon stood. 
This bird allowed a close approach and 
fell easily to the first barrel. 

We soon had enother point, and while 
hurrying up to get into action, not no 
ticing the footing, I stepped into what 
scemed to be the bottomless pit, but which 
Philippe averred was merely a place where 
a barrel had been sunken to make a well 
years before. At any rate, I hauled out 
a bootful of water thet I had no use for 

















—STOOD AT POINT” 


just then and when I hove to alongside 
the statuesque dog Monsieur Becassine 
rose, gave me the laugh about my wet leg 
and ‘scaped away unruffled by two little 
showers of nines that cut the grass to 
the sou’west as he was setting his course 
east-sou’east. 

Another bird flushed wild on hearing 
this unusual celebration, not having ever 
in his little life of five months heard any- 
thing more terrifying than the tinkle of 
the cow’s bell, the barking of the neigh- 
bor’s dog or the tolling of the chapel bell 
calling the Jeans and Maries to mass and 
vespers. 

We now crawled under that “bete noir’ 
of all sportsmen—the diabolical barbed- 
wire fence, one holding the wire while 
the other rolled underneath, and lucky you 
are to have one to hold the wire. Other- 
wise when you imagine you are safely 
through you find yourself held up by a 
barb in the back of your new hunting- 
coat—or old one—that doubtless you 
treasure more. A barbed-wire fence is 
no respecter of persons. I have seen dig- 
nified judges of the bench and even baro- 
nets literally have to take off their hats 
and grovel in the mud to a wire fence 
when following that magnetic object—a 
dog pointing game on the opposite side. 
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While crossing a grass stubble-field the 
dog suddenly pointed some distance ahead 
and as the grass was not over two inches 
high I thought the old boy must be “off 
his trolley” for once. I walked up quite 
carelessly, but the snipe that was within a 
few feet of the dog’s nose was not off 
his trolley—no more than was the dog— 
for he proceeded to hum down the line to 
beat any electrically propelled car that 
man ever made, and was only grassed by a 
chance at long range. 

Never within the last ten years have the 
snipe been so plentiful or found in such 
unusual places, or fatter, than during the 
past autumn in the Eastern Provinces of 
Canada. They were in many places where 
they are seldom found. Often enough 
when you expected a cock to rise before 
your pointing dog in alder covers up 
would dart a “corkscrewer.” Or, coming 
out of the cover <cnd crossing a grass 
stubble field of high land, Mr. Dog would 
make one of those spectacular “stands” 
by an old furrow or little spot of softer 
ground, where, with no long grass to hide 
him, you might gaze in admiration of that 
act that never grows stale in the eyes of 
the dog lover. 

We next visited the pasture where Phil- 
ippe had seen the “leetle vilains” and 








‘HIS BODY IN A SEMI-CICRCLE” 


found the birds quite plentiful—for these 
days. 

By using the utmost care I succeeded in 
bagging a number of birds and not bag- 
ging either Philippe’s “bonne vache” or 
the “good cows” of his neighbors, though 
they were straight ahead of the gun bar- 
rels many a time. 

I had missed several birds, and as Mr 
Dog was searching for one I had shot at, 
but which was now mzeking a grand cir 
cuit in the blue heavens, I thought | 
would play a little game of deception on 
him to make him believe I was not such a 
duffer as in truth I was. So I dropped a 
bird out of my pocket on the ground; 
pretty soon in his seeking he found it, 
gave one sniff and hurried on, throwing 
at me a disdainful glance <s much as to 
say “Don't you think I’m a green pup 
I know a thing or two when I smell it,” 
and went on searching for a freshly killed 
bird. 

Is that “surprising instinct” or “rea 
son”? He who knows may answer, not I. 

Being now at the end of Philippe’s pas 
ture end the sun about to drop into the 
ocean out of a golden and opal sky, we 
wended our way back to the village with 
a nice little bunch of birds in the game 
pocket. 
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HUNTING WITH A MEXICAN INDIAN 
TRIBE 


BY EDWARD HOEFLICH 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


FTER a six months’ hard work, 
A mining engineering, I decided to 

take a holiday, which I intended 
to spend in the northwestern part of the 
State of Hidalgo, the State of Vera 
Cruz, and among the Totonaca Indians 
in the northern section of the latter 
State. Lieutenant Cecil Finley happened 
to visit the mine, and when [| broached 
the subject to him he was eager to ac- 
company me. At the same time | re- 
ceived a letter from my old friend, 
Colonel Juan Carvajal, whom I had met 
on the western coast of Mexico, announc- 
ing that he would be in Pachuca within a 


few days. The old colonel is a well- 
known hunter, and it struck me that he 
would be a desirable acquisition for our 
trip. Besides these two gentlemen I 
knew that Dr. Anton Brummer would 
be more than willing to go with us. 

I left the mine in charge of my assist- 
ant, and three days afterward we were 
ready to start out on our expedition 
Our guides and beaters were supposed 
to meet us near the Cerro Verde (Green 
Mountain), and, mounted on good horses, 
with a pack of deerhounds, we left Pa- 
chuca toward the end of November. 
From Pachuca we ascended the trail te- 
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A PET ANT BEAR 


ward the San Juan mine, and made our 
first halt at the base of Los Palitos (The 
Toothpicks), at an elevation of 11,000 
feet. These toothpicks are of a peculiar 
shape, similar to monoliths, standing 
straight up from the bottom to a height 
of over 150 feet, divided by spaces of 
from two to three feet. 

We reached the mine at noon, and, 
taking a short rest, we started again in 
the direc‘ion of the Rio Tlamalla, where 
we expected to make our first camp. The 
party was in good spirits, and the good 
doctor tried to do some “stunts” in rid- 
ing with his old horse through a rather 
deep stream, and he would have fared 
badly if the Indians had not secured a 
hold on his horse with a lasso, pulling 
horse and rider with all their strength 
to the bank. We turned in very early, 
as we expected a strenuous day on the 


morrow 

We passed the small village, Santa 
Monica, and about nine o'clock in the 
morning reached the foot of the Cerro 
Verde. There we put up a permanent 
camp, intending to stay in this neighbor- 
hood several days. Our Totonaca In- 





dians were on the spot awaiting us 
These Indians are of medium size, many 
of whom are afflicted with the disease 
known as goitre. Their language is 
called Tepegua, with a = sprinkling of 
Spanish; therefore, i had little difficulty 
in conversing with them. They are hard 
drinkers, but hunting seems to be their 
greatest passion. Almost everyone has 
a gun and a large machete, called in their 
language guapara. The Totonacas live 
in the high mountains, though a few ven- 
ture down into the valleys, where they 
raise sugar cane and other tropical prod 
ucts. They are of great endurance, and 
showed at the first glance that they were 
the very men to make a hunting trip 
interesting. 

I had a letter of introduction to the 
jefe politico at San Pedro Tlatemalco, 
and after advising him of my arrival he 
came out to my camp with a few expert 
Indian hunters, who were supposed to 
direct the Totonaca beaters. I was told 
about an excellent p'ace for a deer chase; 
wherefore we decided to start early next 
morning, with forty drivers and my deer- 
heunds. It was, indeed, an exceptionally 
good locality, as there were many baran- 
cas, where the deer could be driven up 
one gulch and back again down the other. 
The jefe politico with his hunters pointed 
out to my guests and myself the most 
advan‘ageous stands, in which we _ took 
up our positions. It was a beautiful! morn- 
ing ; 


g; everything quiet save for a few 
birds singing in the trees. The beaters 
had to go around a large spur of the 
mountain, and it was almost an hour be- 
fore we heard the first sounds of the 
dogs. Any hunter will understand what 
it means to be on a stand and to wait for 
the signs of the approach of the quarry. 
I was on the alert, and, hearing a deer 
crashing through the underbrush, I raised 
the gun to my shoulder, but did not get 
a chance to shoot, for Lieutenant Finley 
had the honor of bringing dewn the first 
deer. The chase continued over six hours 
and we killed, all told, nine deer. 

The Totonacas were _ indefatigable. 
There was no chance for the deer to 
break through the human ring put out 
so cleverly by these Indians. We spent 
several days at the Cerro Verde, where 
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we continued to trail deer and had a good 
opportunity to hunt quail, doves and other 
birds During one of our excursions 
through the mountains we met oil pros- 
pectors on the way to the Tampico fields, 
who told us about a number of bear 
they had encountered near the village 
Hivico, in the Cerro Verde. We decided 
ou a bear hunt and we expected great 
excitement. | made up my mind to 
break camp, and, following a trail to the 
west, we reached Hivico next day. The 
Indians there told us that the bears were 
damaging their crops, and that they would 
be very thankful if we could kill a few. 
A bear is a very cunning animal, but in 
this case, again, our Totonacas seemed 
to have some experience, and, after get- 
ting acquainted with the territory, they 
found the watering place of a large bear 
family. 

The bears around this place are of 
small size, like the Chihuahua animals of 
the same kind, but it appears that they 
are more ferocious here. They are black, 
ahout as tall as a Newfoundland dog, but, 
of course, much heavier. Next morning 
we started early, as we had to climb on 
foot to surprise our black friends. Three 
hcurs’ continuous climbing almost wore 
us out, but finally we reached a plateau 
with wonderful vegetation, in the center 
oi which was a small spring, which we 
could discern from a dis‘ance. Without 
making a fire, we rested under the trees, 
eating a cold lunch, so as not to disturb 
any bears which might be about. Our 
Indians reconnoitred the plateau, and to- 
ward dusk we were ready to take up the 
chase. 

It was a very hot day, but we did not 
mind the work as we pushed on to get 
a glimpse of Bruin. Leaving the trail te 
the right, we divided with the object of 
meeting at a certain place. We had 
walked hardly a half-mile when I heard 
a shot ring through the quiet air. I hap- 
pened to be standing near an immense 
crevasse between two rocks, but, unluck- 
ily, I left my gun with my Totonaca 
guide. Hearing some rustling in the 
brush, I pulled my hunting knife, ready 
t» attack the bear, which would be forced 
to come through this opening in the 
rocks, the only exit from the little valley 
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into which he had been driven. The few 
minutes scemed to me hours, because | 
had no idea what kind of an animal had 
been disturbed by the shot. Finally 1 saw 
a medium-sized black bear, limping, yet 
traveling with considerable speed, his 
eyes bloodshot, his hair ruffled, toward 
me. He did not wait to fight, as he 
seemed more than anxious to escape 

I had only a chance to slash him on the 
back as he dashed past. Excitement was 
now high, and, trying to force myself 
through the crevasse, | heard another 
shot ring out, and saw the bear fall, shot 
through the heart by Lieutenant [‘inley. 
Three more bears were killed before we 
The only unlucky 
incident was that an Indian boy from 


gave up the chase. 


Hivico who joined us was badly lacerated 
by a wounded bear. 

We spent the night in the mountains, 
and next morning we went down to Hiv- 
ico, Where there was great rejoicing at 
our success in the hunting field. The 
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Indians were very thankful, and an old 
woman wanted to make me a present of 
a domesticated wild hog. The promise 
oi more excitement in the Cerro Palmar 
(Mountain of Palms), and also in the 
Indian country of the Cerro Tuto in Vera 
Cruz, made us break up our camp and 
continue to the Cerro Palmar. The jefe 
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- 
politico, who lived in San Pedro Tlate- 
malco, on the other side of the Cerro 
Palmar, was delighted to make the trip 
with us. Although this mountain is about 
of the same size as the Cerro Verde, we 
found the climate warmer, on account of 
the closer approach to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. We heard of many coyotes in this 
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part of the country, and, having our 
traps ready, we planned to have some 
fun in catching the little wolves. 

We put up our camp in the midst of 
a fine forest, and without loss of time 
started in to put out our traps. We went 
back to our tents, and about midnight we 
heard the most terrific howling of half 
a dozen coyoies, making a noise like half 
a hundred. 
iwo of them entrapped, but before we 
paid any attention to the prisoners we 
were lucky enough to bring down three 
more with our guns, the shooting being 
easy in the brilliant white moonlight of 
the tropics. On the way back to the 
camp Finley suddenly became sick. I 
could not ascertain what was the matter, 
but I gave him some whisky, yet he com- 
plained of some internal pain. The Toto- 
nacas, who ra‘her liked the young lieu- 


Surely, we thought, we had 


tenant, begged me to permit them to cure 
the “Chief.” I refused, as I was some- 
what worried abeut him, but Finley turned 
round and said, “No, let them try it.” 

There, by the brilliant moonlight, near 
the campfire, | saw the most weird spec- 
tacle 1 have ever beheld. An old Toto- 
naca stepped forward, with two of his 
younger assistants, and commenced to 
pray in their Tepegua tongue, making all 
kinds of signs. Finally, approaching the 
patient, the old chief began a close in- 
spection of FVinley’s body, deciding that 
he had some'hing in the region of his 
liver. They undressed the sick man, and the 
Indian knelt down, putting his mouth to 
the sore part After a few minutes he 
spit out blood mixed with pieces of glass 
and small stones. The Indian then got 
up, made some more signs, and declared 
l‘inley cured. It is hardly credible, but 
shortly the patient also arose, declaring 
himself well again. I believe that the 
amusement and the hearty laugh he had 
at this novel treatment made him forget 
his pains. Anyone&can imagine how 
happy the To‘onacas were in having ac- 
complished the cure of a paleface. 

In the Cerro Palmar we were disap- 
pointed, because wild animals were less 
abundant than in the Cerro Verde, but 
we had a chance to study a different kind 
of vegetation, and I noticed the first 
signs of silver and copper ores. 


Here the 
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miner's instinct came to the surface, and, 
leaving my companions behind, | went out 
alone for a 
spected a side of the mountain, but found 
The jefe politico in- 
his house, so we 


day’s prospecting. I in- 


little of interest. 
vited me to visit him at 
broke camp and continued our trip west 
to San Pedro Tlatemalco, near the Rio 
de Metztitlan. The overflows of this 
river make the surrounding land one of 
the richest regions in the republic, and 
I was really surprised to see such a clean 
town, with well-built houses, but it seems 
that all the inhabitants of this section 
were prosperous. The jefe politico gave 
a banquet in our honor, which was an 
enjoyable affair, and afterward we took 
i. the sights of the town, and, walking 
down the streets, we met a boy with a 
tame ant bear (tejon). Afterward we 
saw these little animals in the wild state 
near the river. 

Here I received more information about 
the Totonacas, and, having another week’s 
time, I pushed on toward Jacapa, Vera- 
cruz, in the Tuto Mountain. Leaving 
Tlatemalco, we were almost in the tropics, 
and to the right and left we saw immense 
sugar-cane fields, banana plantations and 
other farms. Our road wound through 
a palm forest, and the vegetation took on 
an entirely different appearance. The 
first day we crossed one mountain, and, 
getting down into a valley at the foot of 
the Cerro Tuto, our Totonaca guides told 
us of the many mountain lions which 
infested the lower caves of the Cerro 
Tuto. 
lions, as we would have a better chance 
to take them alive in traps. 

Having had some experience with lions 


They advised us not to shoot the 


om the west coast, I was willing to let the 
guides have their way. I was anxious 
to investigate the caves, however, but | 
preferred to wait until the hunt was over, 
sc as not to disturb the animals before- 
hand. 
the caves and the hunting grounds of the 


From the valley where we camped 


big cats were about two thousand feet 
distant almost straight up the mountain- 
side It promised to be a very exciting 
hunt, and, climbing a small eminence, we 
tried to use our field glasses in locating 
one of the animals. We were at some 
distance from the licns, and as the wind 
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LION TRAPPED NEAR TAPACA IN THE CERRO TUTO 


came in our dircction we saw a huge cat 
standing at the brink of a step elevation. 

We all had the huniing fever, but our 
old guide said it would be hardly pos- 
sible to approach the beast at present, and 
upon his suggestion we decided to use a 
powerful trap which we had _ brought 
from Mexico. We passed the day around 
the camp, and after nightfall we climbed 
up the steep mountainside to a_ place 
where our Totonacas thought the lions 
would be sure to pass. Once the trap was 
arranged we withdrew to a well-hidden 
cave to await developments. It was 
well on toward morning, we were all 
dozing, when a terrible snarling was 
heard from the direction of the trap. In 
ne time we were ready with our guns 
and started for the place where we ex- 
pected to find the puma. In fact, it was 
trapped, but I almost felt pity that such 
a magnificent animal must die when he 
growled at us in impotent rage. We 
knew that he was safely caught and that 
there was no escape for him. Therefore 
we ventured to approach him, admiring 


his proportions, but we could not resist 
the temptation to pho‘ograph him. Hardly 
was the picture taken when we heard a 
noise a short distance away, evidently 
made by an approaching animal, and, 
suspecting that it might be the mate, we 
dispatched the puma, which proved to 
be a female of large size, with a well 
directed shot. 

All of our guns were leveled, and we 
awaited the attack of the animal in the 
brush, but mountain lions are rather cow- 
ardly, and, stepping into the clearing, the 
dead lion’s mate regarded us for a few 
seconds and disappeared in the bush 
again. Several of the Indians took the 
carcass to the camp, and we continued 
our hunt, but it required almost all day 
to corner the male lion, which I had 
the good fortune to shoot from a distance 
of fifty yards. This was one of my most 
exciting hunts, especially on account of 
the broken country, which made walking 
difficult. It was a day of trophies for us, 
but I am glad to say that my companions 
were also successful in killing a jaguar, 
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which are found in nuinbers in the Tuto 
Mountain. 

Satisfied with the results, we retraced 
our steps to the camp, where we feasted 
the Indians in great style. Our hunt was 
almost at an end, but upon the solicita- 
tien of the Totonaca chief I accepted his 
invitation to visit him at his village, 
where he promised to entertain me in 
a novel way. The Cerro Tuto loomed 
several thousand feet above us, and be- 
fore the sun was very high we started 
ou the journey to Jacapa. This moun- 
tain has a different appearance from the 
two others’ Here we were in the midst 
of a tropical country, although at the 
upper elevations the temperature was 
very pleasant. 

We spent a few hours at the village, 
and started on our last stretch of the 
journey to the principal town of the 
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BEAR HE KILLED 





THE 


Totonacas, Jacapa. There I had to put 
up with our guide, who came with us 
from the Cerro Verde. Everyone tried 
his or her very best to make things as 
pleasant as possible for me. I stayed a 
couple of hours with this guide in his 
house, but finally was able to persuade 
him to return to my tent. As I invited 
him and his family, I had the pleasure 
of entertaining about fifteen large and 
small Totonacas. The news of the ar- 
rival of a white man spread rapidly, and 
toward evening hundreds on hundreds of 
Indians crowded around my tent. They 
danced and played very primitive instru- 
ments, but, sorry to say, ata late hour 
they started in to bring sugar-cane whis- 
ky, and the feast ended in a tremendous 
brawl. Next day they were ashamed 
of their behavior and the chief apolo- 


gized, 
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RIFLE CLUBS AND RIFLE STUNTS 


BY E. C. CROSSMAN 


PART II 
RIFLE STUNTS 


KNOW the impression is common 

that the way to make a_ formidable 

fighting rifleman is to follow the 
course laid down for the National Guard 
and civilian rifle clubs, but this is by no 
means all of the story. The target of the 
soldier of future wars will be—supposing 
him to be on the defensive — alternate 
lines of running men, bent half double 
and dashing at full speed for a few yards, 
and lines of brown specks close to the 
earth, and looking more like clods than 
the heads of an enemy’s fighting men. 

Judgment of distance, detection of hid- 
den infantrymen, snap shooting — there 
will be none of this fool standing erect 
on the two hoofs and taking thirty sec- 
onds to squeeze off each shot. Likewise, 
except in the case of individual sharp- 
shooters, there will be no deliberate fire 
prone, with all the time in the world to 
get off your shot. This is excellent pre- 
liminary practice—but that is all it is. 
Shooting will be done from the prone po- 
sition and whether from the offensive or 
the defensive position, the firing will be in 
regular bursts of shots, storms of bullets 
that either sweep the trench of the enemy 
to cover the advance of some other part 
of your line, or else hiss sleet-like through 
the thin line of running men that are com- 
ing toward your trenches, men who stay 
im sight but the time of a few shots and 
then plunge to invisibility again along the 
brown earth. 

Therefore you need feel no conscientious 
scruples at departing from the good old 
cut-of-date 200, 300 and 500 stuff laid 
down for your programme by the Board 
of the Powers that Be. 

Practice in estimating distance, in pick- 
ing up half obscured targets, in shooting 
at moving objects, in mere quick shooting, 
and in competition regardless of its form, 


are all splendid for developing the embryo 
fighting man. The coolness and the abil- 
ity to retain your “goat” under stress of 
matches is in itself good training for more 
serious work. 

Take the 1912 programme of the Los 
eAngeles Rifle and Revolver Club. Doubt- 
less it would make ill the military-bitten 
gentlemen who cannot see good in any- 
thing outside the regular Army and the 
National Guard, but in spite of its de- 
perture from the military Hoyle, we are 
quite cheerful about accepting challenges 
from any other club or military company 
over the regular military course up to and 
including 600 yards. 

For the high average over a minimum 
number of shoots for this year, the num- 
ber running from 5 to 10 scores, we 
have hung up prizes for these events: 
Two hundred yards s'ow fire, 300 slow 
fire, 500 slow fire, 600 slow fire, skirmish 
run, 200-yard rapid fire, 200-yard sur- 
prise fire, 200-yard standing deer, 100 
yard running deer, 300-yard standing deer, 
longest string of bulls at any range, 20 
blue rocks trapped under Interstate rules, 
10 blue rocks, thrown overhead from a 
trap 60 feet above the shooter’s head; 10 
hots, deliberate fire with revolver; 10 
shots, rapid fire with revolver. 

For every event there is a first and sec- 
ond prize, and the clubman has his choice 
of entry in 15 different events, from 200- 
yard slow fire to a seance with the clay 
birds fiying over his head from a trap on 
the hillside. 

This brings us to another phase of the 
rifle game. 

It’s more credit to you to persuade to 
the ways of the military rifle a man who 
previously knew only the shotgun than it 
is to enroll a man who has had the rifle 
fever for long years. 

To get in touch with every blame 
shooter in your town, play up to every 
branch of the game—saving the Schuet- 
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zen, which being an American, you may 
well discourage and avoid. A game for 
which we cannot find an American name 
and which seems to be always greatly 
favored by the brewing trade is very well 
if you cannot find any other style of 
shooting—but keep it off your own club 
range. 

To interest the shotgun man and the 
owner of the .22 rifle and the devotee of 
the gun with the six chambers, prepare 
equipment for them on ycur range. No 
matter if they don't take to the rifle game, 
it dces you no harm if you find a growing 
blue rock club developing out of the trap 
you stuck in for the occasional use of the 
riflemen. 

Get an Expert trap, costing about $ 
pike it to a six-foot piece of 2 x 12 plank, 
build a regu‘ation traphouse for it for the 
regular 16-yard rise, then work out modi- 
fications of this shotgun stunt. Let them 
walk up toward the trap—with the bird 
fying at unexpected intervals. If there's 
a high hill on the range, take the trap 50 
feet over the shooter and throw the birds 
over his head. JFun—after a few seances 
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like this the regular trap game will seem 
like holding a skein of yarn for your 
erandmother. 

It takes no overpowering amount of 
brains to follow the course laid down by 
the War Department for practice with 
the military rifle. It does take a bit of 
gray matter to evolve shoots that are 
novel and that give an equal chance to 
the man with the peanut gun of .25-20 
class and the fellow with the new Spring 
field. These are some stunts we have 
tried out and found not wanting in fun. 

Balloon sheot. Buy 13 balloons of the 
boy-joy variety, the red and yellow and 
green affairs you see tugging at the 
strings attached to the wrist of the for 
eign gentlemen on the street corners. 
This is enough for two teams of six men. 
If your club is larger buy more balloons. 
The odd one is to replace the one that 
always gets broken before the fun s‘arts. 

Here’s the way it worked with us: 

We stuck six stakes in the ground about 
200 yards from the firing point, each one 
about three or four feet from its neighbor. 
Thirty feet away, on the same line, we 
stuck up six more stakes with the same 
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interva's. he right-hand group repre- 
sented the men of the second team, who 
were assembled on the left, the other 
group the men of the first team, who shot 
on the right of the line. 

Each member of the two teams paid in 
25c to the “kitty.” 

They were allowed to use any rifle and 
take any position. The last thing of all, 
the twelve balloons were tied to their 
stakes, their halter ropes about 30 inches 
long, which allowed them to bob about in 
the breeze. Each team member was al 
lowed ten rounds of ammunition. Then 
“commence firing” was given. 

The second team had in it a man sup- 
posed to be a formidable shot. There- 
fore, when the first rattle broke out along 
the line, three dust puffs spurted up be- 
hind his ballon, showing that the first 
team men were trying to “kill” him be- 
fore he could do any damage. There was 
a little pause before the second volley 
broke out, then the balloon of the alleged 
good shot went flat and he was uncere- 
moniously yanked out of the shoot, 
“killed.” 

Of course, you’ve got the idea by this 
time—that whenever a balloon was hit, 
the man with the number corresponding 
was compelled to quit shooting, and his 
teammate: were left to fight it out alone. 
In this case the six balloons of the sec 
ond team were broken before five rounds 
had been fired, and the ‘“two-bits” per head 
of the hapless Number Two team men 
went to enrich the winners on the other 
side. 

There is a mystery attached to the way 
those balloons went flat. They were 
staked at least three feet above the ground, 
and one could see the bullets striking the 
soft ground beyond them. An eight-inch 
bobbing sphere at 200 would seem like a 
hard target, yet they went, while the 
plates shot later on, stayed and stayed 
through the volleys. Question, does the 
effect of a high velocity bullet passing 
close by, break the balloon, through the 
sudden air rush following it? The sharp 
vicious, ear-splitting erack of the high 
velocity bul'et passing through the air be 


tokens quite a concussion taking place in 
its vicinity. 
In the afternoon ancther team match 
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was framed up, with ten-inch plates at 
275 yards as the targets. Here was more 
joy. The plates were stuck up against 
little piles of dirt and the 16 competitors 
were given the usual “any position” al- 
lowance. 

Here the killed were much slower in 
appearing in spite of the motionless 
plates. A wild Irishman got the range 
with the battle sight of his Springfield, 
finally, and went down the line of the 
first team plates, smashing one with each 
bellow of the short service gun, while 
mourning first-team men were collared 
and dragged out of the fight. 

A modification of 
ly skirmish run is t 
in which the competitors have to run a 
certain d'stance and shoot, all within a 


ur jogging, leisure- 


ie timed fire match 


certain time, the time starting from the 
command to go. In this match, much 
] 


used in various forms in I¢ngland, an 
much ahead of our skirmish, you are al 
lowed to fire all the shots you can get off 
as long as the figure stays in sight—but 
you have to run 100 yards or so before 
you can start firing. As the time starts 
when you start to run, you natural’y “git 


thar” just as fast as you know how, to 


1 


the end that you start the shooting at the 
earliest possible instal 


In the skirmish, the target appears 


every 60 seconds between the long stages, 
600 to 500, 500 to 400, etc., and you have 
all the time yi 
there when the target appears. The thing 
to do is to stick up that target when the 
squad is at the longer range, start the time 
limit then, and let them get in just as 
many shots as they can after running to 
the firing point 100 yards away, before 


1 need so long as you're 


the target disappears. One minute would 
be a fair time for a start, competitors to 
run 100 yards after the command “Fire!” 
and get in all possible shots in the time 
left after their arrival at the “battle 
ground.” 

If Bill Tubbs jogs along over the hun- 
dred at a leisurely pace, he’s quite likely 
to find the figure disappearing about the 
time he gets off his first shot. Physical 
condition would tell in such a contest. 
And you can just bet your bottom dollar, 
if a line of fellows are making the ground 
boil along your immediate front with 


striking bullets, 


and you are ordere 


advance to a little ridge 100 yards 


of you, if you move forward at all, \ 
he 


do it with a haste equalled only by 
of the man who tampered with a nest 
yellow-jackets. 


Stewart 


Edward White ai 


Barbara crowd have been working al 


the lines of practical rifle 


their findings are 
One of the hobbies 


of us. 


that 


a 


fellow 
his shooting proportioned both to th 


worth a | 


17 
Wi his 


should receive points 


curacy of strike, and the speed \ 


the 


s] 


1ots are fired. After two years 


perimenting 


alas 
alors 


s 


evolved a table of 


repr duced here. 
The firer 


stands with his rifl 


this line 


values for 


elbow, unlocked and ready to 


the 


word 


starts 
throws the 


t 


he 


one shot as 


stop-watch, whil 


> 


“Fire! 


Is given 


rifle to his shoulder and 


quickly as he can 


The watch is stopped with the soun 


the shot. After five shots fired sepa: 
in this manner, the total tin 


the actual firing of each sl 


1 


1ot 


and points given to the shoot 
to the table. 


the time 
gets off his first shot in two seconds. 


reloads 


at all. 


and 


For exam 


while the timer puts down 
for Bill. 


score 


at the target 


to the time consumed. 


RAPID-FIRE 
8-INCH 





gets ready hoot eain 
two seco! Is 
The next shot takes tw ida 
half seconds, which also goes down, and 
so on, up to five shots in all, when th« 
is added to according 
TABLE NO. 1. 
MILITARY 200-YARD “A” TAR 
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81/5 19 10 3 
8 20 11 3 
74/5 21 11 3 
73/5 22 12 3 
72/5 23 12 3 
71/5 24 13 3 
P 25 13 3 
64,5 26 14 3 
63/5 27 14 3 
62/5 28 15 3 
61/5 299 15 3 
6 30 16 3 
o+4 5 31 16 3 
53/5 32 17 3) 
9 2/5 3 17 3 
51/5 ot Is o 
i) a) 18 3 


lor example, suppose the time runs i 
the aggregate for five shots to 64/5 
onds, with 5 4 4 4 4 as the hits on the tar- 
get. At 64/5 seconds the bull counts 26, 
and the four ring 14. Substituting these 
figures for the 5 and the 4's in the score, 
we find that the string counts 82. 

The great objection is that it requires 
a set of figures like the logarithms of a 
shipmaster, and it is difficult to make 30 
or 40 fellows grasp the principle involved 
and take enough interest to make the 
game liked. A simplification of the sys- 
tem wou'd make it a great success. 

The new Surprise Fire of the National 
Matches—which are not coming off this 
year after all—is a good approach to the 
White system of practice, but here again 
we find the time limit a fixed one and no 
credit given for quicker shooting than 
your neighbor, save that if you happen to 
be too you get on the score the 
doughnut with the rim knocked off. 

Just the same, this is excellent practice 
for game shooting and is superior to the 
White plan in one way—it requires the 
piece to be locked or uncocked—yjust as it 
would be carried in the hunting fiela. 

A good combination of this is to use 
the standing deer target at 200 yards, al 
lowing the competitor to take any posi- 
tion after the word “Fire!” The 
man in this sort of shooting would prac- 
tise dropping to the sitting position. For 
fighting it is inferior to the prone, as it 
affords too great a mark, but for game 
it is ahead as the prone position requires 
that the immediate front be clear of any- 


Sec- 


slow, 


wise 


and Rifle Stunts 
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thing that might blanket the target. Game 
usually is not shot on the level ground, 
although an attack on an enemy’s position 
might easily be over this style of land- 
scape. 

In Surprise Fire, in case you're not 
familiar with it, the competitor stands 
with the rifle locked and carried at the 
“trail,” that is, grasped in the right hand 
at the balance as carried in the field. The 
target leaps into sight 200 yards away and 
stays exposed just three seconds, during 
which time you take any position, unlock 
the rifle and fire one shot. Practice has 
shown that you can even drop to the 
lying position, unlock the rifle and get off 
your shot before the figure dodges back 
into the pit. 

To make deer targets, get some heavy 
cardboard, if possible a grayish-brown 
color; the artist of bunch to 
trace out a deer on the boards, and then 
cut out the figures, life size. They are 
cheap, and when they are finally shot to 
bits, they are easily replaced. One should 
be set up at the 200-yard butt, just our- 
side the pit, the other at the 300-yard. 
[If you like, and the ground permits it, 
stick up another at an unknown distance 
so the location of the targets will not give 
away the number of yards to the figure. 

For fellows that do fancy trick shooting 
with the small rifle, you can procure from 
the Chamberlain Target & Cartridge Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a rifle ball trap, cost 
$3.50, that throws composition balls into 
the air at the right height for the exhibi- 
tion sort of work. The balls cost the same 
as blue rocks, about one-half cent each on 
the Atlantic side of the country. 

Deer and other figure targets often be- 
tray the fact that a rifle, apparently sight- 
ed right for a certain range by shooting a 
number of bulls on the regular military 
target, may be wrong for other sorts of 
marks over the same distance. One of our 
members proceeded to shoot a string on 
the deer figure at 200 yards just after fin- 
ishing up a score of 45 on the “A” paper 
at this distance. 

Not 


deer. 


get your 


one of his five shots struck the 
For reason his shots went 
low, below the “belly” of the beast. This 
experience has repeated itself in the case 
of other members, some of them shooting 


some 
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high and others low, although doing well and you'll probably—in your own mind, 
on the white paper, and one is forced to quite privately—revise on the downward 
the conclusion that it is an excellent idea side the distance to your last buck, which, 
to resight the rifle or to check its s'ghting you swore, stood 350 yards away. 


on targets more the color and shape of But this is enough. It is not according 
the game you are going to seek. to Hoyle, not in line with Special Course 


As a means of checking up on the man C, nor Y nor Z. This stuff that I’ve been 
who announces in an off-hand manner — suggesting should be discouraged, it is not 
that he’s no geod on the targets, that he’s military, it does not a'l proceed from the 
a game shot alone, these deer targets are military gentlemen who run the National 
worth their trouble cf making. While Rifle Association and therefore is un- 
there may be some mysterious influence worthy of consideration. 
about venison that atracts the bullets of True, at the great Bisley shoots in Eng- 
this class of gentlemen, yet the clubman land, beside which our Perry match is a 
will sometimes rudely wink at a fellow small piker affair, they do have matches 
c‘ubman when such “game shot” fails to « much like these I’ve suggested. But, in- 
land on a calm, unexcited, motionless fig- asmuch as we managed to beat the Eng- 
ure of a deer, just as visible as the real lish team by using a rifle of greater ac- 
thing, and just as large. The deer figure curacy, higher velocity and finer sights 
will give you an altered idea as to the ap-__ than theirs, we are, of course, far more 
pearance of game at the various ranges, advanced in the rifle shooting game 





THE LOON 


BY C. E. COLAHAN 


I lay beside the silent lake, and o’er 
The hillsides, ragged ‘’gainst the darkening blue, 
The balsams rose above the distant shore; 
The little tent stood near me; from the coor 
I heard the drone of voices. Faintly grew 
The camp-fire’s incense with the evening dew. 
"was peace. Aye, ‘twas God’s Wilderness once more. 
But still, some touch, some sound, some dreamed surprise 
I missed and sought for—not the early moon 
Nor the gold sunset, both were in the skies, 
Nor was’t the brook’s song, or the forest cries; 
Yet, as I pondered, o'er the boughs soft croon 


It came—the far-off laughter of a loon. 


\nd in complete delight, I closed my eyes. 
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CHAPTER XV 
SHADOWS ON THE SAGE SLOPE 


N the cloudy, threatening, waning sum- 

mer days shadows lengthened down the 

sage slope, and Jane Withersteen lik- 
ened them to the shadows gathering and 
closing in around her life. 

Mrs. Larkin died, and little Fay was 
left an orphan, with no known relative. 
Jane’s love redoubled. It was the saving 
brightness of a darkening hour. Fay 
turned now to Jane in childish worship. 
And Jane at last found full expression 
for the mother longing in her heart. 
Upon Lassiter, too, Mrs. Larkin’s death 
had some subtle reaction. Before he had 
often, without explanation, advised Jane 
to send Fay back to any Gentile famiiy 
that would take her in. Passionately and 
reproachfully and wonderingly Jane had 
refused even to entertain such an idea. 
And now Lassiter never advised it again, 
grew sadder and quieter in his contempla- 
tion of the child, and infinitely more gen- 
tle and loving. Sometimes Jane had a 
cold, inexplicable sensation of dread 
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when she saw Lassiter watching Fay. 
What did the rider see in the future? 
Why did he, day by day, grow more si- 
lent, calmer, cooler, yet sadder in pro- 
phetic assurance of something to be? 

No doubt, Jane thought, the rider, in 
his almost superhuman power of fore- 
sight, saw behind the horizon the dark, 
lengthening shadows that were soon to 
crowd and gloom over him and her and 
little Fay. Jane Withersteen awaited the 
long-deferred breaking of the storm with 
a courage and embittered calm that had 
come to her in her extremity. Hope had 
not died. Doubt and fear, subservient to 
her will, no longer gave her sleepless 
nights and tortured days. Love remained. 
All that she had loved she now loved the 
more. She seemed to feel that she was 
defiantly flinging the wealth of her love 
in the face of misfortune and of hate 
No day passed but she prayed for all— 
and most fervently for her enemies. It 
troubled her that she had lost, or had 
never gained, the whole control of her 
mind. In some measure reason and wis- 
dom and decision were locked in a cham- 
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ber of her brain awaiting a key. Power 
to think of some things was taken from 
her. Meanwhile—abiding a day of judg- 
ment—she fought ceaselessly to deny the 
bitter drops in her cup, to tear back the 
s'ow, the intangibly slow, growth of a 
hot, eating into her 
heart. 

On the morning of the tenth of Au- 
gust, Jane, while waiting in the court for 
Lassiter, heard a clear, ringing report of 
a rifle. It came from the grove, some- 
where out toward the corrals. Jane 
glanced out in alarm. The day was dull, 
windless, soundless. The leaves of the 


corrosive lichen 


cottonwoods droope:l, as 1f they had fore- ° 


told the doom of Withersteen House, and 
were now ready to die and drop and de- 
cay. Never had Jane such shade. 
She pondered on the meaning of the re- 
port. Revolver shots had of late cracked 
from different parts of the grove—spies 
taking snapshots at Lassiter from a cow- 
ardly distance! But a rifle report meant 
more. Riders seldom used rifles. Jud- 
kins and Venters were the exceptions she 
called to mind. Had the men who hound- 
ed her, hidden in her grove, taken to the 
rifle to rid her of Lassiter, her last 
friend? It was probable, it was likely. 
And she did not share his cool assump- 
tion that his death would never come at 
the hands of a Mormon. Long had she 
expected it. His constancy to her, his 
singular reluctance to use the fatal skill 
for which he was famed—both now plain 
to all Mormons—laid him open to inevi- 
table assassination. Yet what charm 
against ambush and aim and enemy he 
seemed to bear about him! No, Jane re- 
flected, it was not charm; only a wonder- 
ful training of eye and ear and sense of 
impending peril. Nevertheless, that 
could not forever avail against secret 
attack. 

That moment a rustling of leaves at- 
tracted her attention; then the familiar 
clinking accompaniment of a slow, soft, 
measured step, and Lassiter walked into 
the court. 

“Jane, there’s a fellow out there with 
a long gun,” he said, and, removing his 
sombrero, showed his head bound in a 
bloody scarf. 

“T heard the shot; i knew it was meant 


seen 
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for you. Let me see—you can't be badly 
injured ?” 

“T reckon not. But mebbe it Wasn't a 
close call! . . . I'll sit here in this 
corner where nobody can see me from 
the grove.” He untied the scarf and re- 
moved it to show a long, bleeding fur- 
row above his left temple. 

“It's only a cut,” said Jane. “But how 
it bleeds! Hold your scarf over it just 
a moment till ] 

She ran into the returned 
with bandages, and while she bathed and 
dressed the wound Lassiter talked. 

“That fellow had a goed chance to get 
me. But he must have flinched when he 
pulled the trigger. As I dodged down I 
saw him run through the trees. He had 
a rifle. I’ve been expecting that kind of 
gun-play. I reckon now I'll have to keep 
a little closer hid myself. These fellers 
all seem to get chilly or shaky when they 
draw a bead on but of them 
might jest happen to hit me.” 

“Won’t you go away—leave Cotton 


come back.”’ 


house and 


me, one 


woods as I’ve begged you to—before some 
one does happen to hit you?” 
pealed to him. 

“T reckon I'll stay.” 

“But, oh, Lassiter 
on my hands!” 

“See here, lady, look at your hands 
now, right now. Aren't they fine, firm, 
white hands? Aren't they bloody now? 
Lassiter’s blood! ‘That’s a queer thing 
to stain your beautiful hands. But if you 
could only see deeper you'd find a redder 
color of blood. Heart color, Jane!” 

“Oh! . . . my friend!” 

“No, Jane, I’m not one to quit when 
the game grows hot no more than you. 
This game, though, is new to me, an’ I 
don’t know the moves yet, else I wouldn't 
have stepped in front of that bullet.” 

“Have you no desire to hunt the man 
who fired at you—to find him—and—and 
kill him?” 


she ap- 


your blood will be 


“Well, I reckon I haven't any great 
hankerin’ for that.” 
“On, the wonder of tt? ...1 


knew—I prayed—I trusted. Lassiter, | 
all myself to soften you to 
Mormons. Thank God and _ thank 
my friend, But, selfish woman 
that I am, this is no great test. What’s 





almost gave 


Vou, 
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the life of one of those sneaking cowards 
to such a man as you? I think of your 


great hate toward him who—I think of 
your life’s implacable purpose. Can it 
be——” 

“Wait! Listen!” he whis- 


hear a hoss.” 

He rose noiselessly, with his ear to the 
breeze. Suddenly he pulled his som- 
brero down over his bandaged head and, 
swinging his gun-sheaths round in fron, 
he stepped into the alcove. 

“It’s a hoss—comin’ fast,” he added. 

Jane’s listening ear soon caught a faint, 
rapid, rhythmic beat of hoofs. It came 
It gave her a thrill that 
was at a understand. The 
sound rose stronger, louder. Then came 
a clear, sharp difference when the horse 
passed from sage trail to the hard-packed 
ground of the grove. It became a ring- 
ing run—swift in its bell-like clatterings, 
yet singular in longer pause than usual 
between the hoof-beats of a horse. 

“It’s Wrangle! It’s | Wran- 
gle!” cried Jane Withersteen. “I’d know 
him from a million horses!” 

Excitement and thrilling expectancy 
flooded out all Jane Withersteen’s calm. 
A tight band closed round her breast as 
she saw the giant sorrel flit in reddish- 
brown flashes across the openings in the 
green, Then he was pounding down the 
lane—thundering into the court—crash- 
ing his great iron-shod hoofs on the 
stone-flags. Wrangle it was surely, but 
shaggy and wild-eyed and sage-streaked, 
with dust-caked lather staining his flanks. 
He reared and crashed down and plunged. 
The rider leaped off, threw the bridle, 
and held hard on a lasso looped round 
Wrangle’s head and neck. Jane’s heart 
sank as she tried to recognize Venters in 
the rider. Something familiar struck her 
in the lofty stature, in the sweep of pow- 


pered, a 


from the sage. 


she loss to 


erful shoulders. But this bearded, un- 
kempt man, who wore ragged clothes 


patched with pieces of skin, and boots 
that showed bare legs and feet—this 
custy, dark and wild rider could not pos- 
sibly be Venters. 

“Whoa, Wrangle, old boy. Come 
down. Easy now. So—so—so. You're 
home, old boy, and presently you can 


have a drink of water you'll remember.” 
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In the voice Jane knew the rider to be 
Venters. He tied Wrangle to the hitch- 
ing rack and turned to the court. 

“Oh, Bern! you wild 
she exclaimed. 

“Jane—Jane, it’s good to see you! Hel- 
lo, Lassiter! Yes, it’s Venters.” 


man!” 


Like rough iron his hard _ hand 
crushed Jane’s. In it she felt the dif- 
ference she saw in him. Wild, rugged, 
unshorn—yet how splendid! He had 


gone away a boy—he had returned a 
man. He appeared taller, wider of shoul- 
der, deeper-chested, more powerfully 
built. But was that only her fancy—he 


had always been a young giant—was the 
change one of spirit? He might have 
been absent for years, proven by fire and 
steel, grown, like Lassiter, strong and cool 
and sure. His were they keener, 
more flashing fore ?—met hers 
with clear, frank, warm regard, in which 





eyes 
than before 


perplexity was not, nor discontent, nor 
pain. 

“Look at me as long as you like,” he 
said with a laugh. “I’m not much to 
look at. And, Jane, neither you nor Las 
siter can brag. You're paler than I ever 
saw you. Lassiter, here, he wears a 
bloody bandage under his hat. That re- 
minds me. Someone took a flying shot 
at me down in the sage. It made Wran- 
gle run some. Well, perhaps 
you've more to tell me than I’ve got to 
tell you.” 

Briefly, in few words, Jane outlined the 





circumstances of her undoing in the 
weeks of his absence. 

Under his beard and bronze she saw 
his face whiten in terrible wrath, 

“Lassiter—what held you back?” 

No time in the long period of fiery 
moments and sudden shocks had Jane 


Withersteen ever beheld Lassiter as calm 
and serene and cool as then. 

“Jane had gloom enough without my 
addin’ to it by shootin’ up the village,” 
he said. 

As strange as Lassiter’s coolness was 
Venters’ curious, intent scrutiny of them 
both, and under it Jane felt a flaming tide 
wave from bosom to temples. 

“Well—you’re right,” he said, 
slow pause. “It surprises me a little, 
that’s all.” 


with 
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Jane sensed then a slight alteration in 
Venters, and what it was, in her own 
confusion, she could not tell. It had al- 
ways been her intention to acquaint him 
with the deceit she had fallen to in her 
zeal to move Lassiter. She did not mean 
to spare herself. Yet now, at the mo- 
ment, before these riders, it was an im- 
possibility to explain. 

Venters was speaking somewhat halt- 
ingly, without his former frankness. “I 
found Oldring’s hiding place and your 
herd. I learned—I know—I’m 
sure there was a deal between Tull 
and Oldring.” He paused and _ shifted 
his position and his gaze. He looked as 
if he wanted to say something that he 
found beyond him. Then he raised him- 
self and spoke with effort. “Jane, I’ve 
cost you more than any man ever cost 
a woman. You've almost ruined yourself 





red 


for me. It was wrong, for I’m not worth 
it. I never deserved your friendship. 


Well, maybe it’s not too late. You must 
give me up. Mind—I haven't changed—I 
care for you just the same as ever... . 
I'll see Tull while I’m here and tell him 
to his face. When he knows perhaps 
he'll s 

‘Bern,’ said Jane, “he’d never believe 
you now.” 

“Ll make him believe,” 
violently. 

Jane sighed. Another shadow had 
lengthened down the sage slope to cast 
further darkness upon her. A melancholy 
sweetness pervaded her resignation. The 
boy who had left her had returned a man, 
nobler, stronger, one in whom she divined 
something unbending as steel. There 
might come a moment later when she 
would wonder why she had not fought 
against his will, Lut just now she yielded 
to it. Her emotions were deadened by 
the long, menacing wait for the bursting 
storm. 

Once before she had held out her hand 
to him; she stretched it forth in 
ucceptance of the decree circumstance 
had laid upon them. Venters bowed over 
it—kissed it—pressed it hard. Certain it 
his head tears 





cried Venters, 


now 


was that when he raised 
glistened in his eyes. - 
women—have a hard lot,” he 


Then he shook his power- 


“Some 


said, huskily. 
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ful form and his rags lashed about him. 
“T’ll say a few things to Tull—when I 
meet him.” ; 
“Bern—you'll not draw on Tull? Oh, 
that must not be! Promise me is 
“I promise you this,” he interrupted, 
in stern passion that thrilled while it ter- 
rorized her, “If you say one more word 
for that damned plotter I'll kill him as 
I would a mad coyote!” 
Jane clasped her hands. 
Venters Lassiter 
Venters? 
“T’ll—say no more,” she faltered. 
“Jane, Lassiter once called you blind,” 
esaid Venters. “It must be true. But I 
won't upbraid you. Only, for God’s sake, 
don’t rouse the devil in me by praying for 





Had 


and 


indeed 


become Lassiter 


Tull! I'll try to keep cool when I meet 
him. That’s all. Now there’s one more 
thing I want to ask of you, the last. I’ve 
found a valley down in the Pass. It’s a 


wonderful place. I intend to stay there 
It’s so hidden I believe no one can find 
it. There’s good water and browse and 
game. I want to corn and _ stock. 
Il need to take in supplies. Will you give 
them to me?” 

“Assuredly. The more you take the 
better you'll please me—and God only 
knows, perhaps the less my—my enemies 
will get.” 

“Venters, I reckon you'll have trouble 
packin’ anythin’ away,” put in Lassiter. 

“T'll go at night.” 

“Mebbe that wouldn’t be best. You'd 
sure be stopped. You'd better go early 
in the mornin’, say just after dawn. 
That’s the safest time to move around 
here.” 

“Lassiter, I'll be hard to stop,” re 
turned Venters, darkly. 

“T reckon so.” 

“Bern,” said Jane, “go first to the rid- 
ers’ quarters and get yourself a complete 
outfit. You’re a sight. Then help your- 
self to whatever else you need—burros, 
packs, grain, dried fruits and meat. Yot 
must take coffee and sugar and flour—all 
kinds of supplies. Don’t forget corn and 
seeds. | remember how you used to starve. 
Please—please take all you can pack away 
from here. I'll make a bundle for you, 
which you mustn't open till you're in your 
How I'd like to see it! To judge 


raise 





valley. 
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by you and Wrangle, how wild it must 
be !” 

Jane walked down into the outer court 
and approached the sorrel. Upstarting, 
he laid back his ears and eyed her. 

“Wrangle—dear old Wrangle,” she 
said, and put a caressing hand on his 
matted mane, “Oh, he’s wild, but he 
knows me. Bern, can he run as fast as 
ever ?” 

“Run? Jane, he’s done sixty miles 
since last night at dark, and I could make 
him kill Black Star right now in a ten- 
mile race.” 

“He never could,” protested Jane. “Fle 
couldn’t even if he was fresh.” 

“I reckon mebbe the best hoss’ll prove 
himself yet,” said Lassiter, “an’, Jane, if 
it ever comes to that race I’d like you to 
be on Wrangle.” 

“I'd like that, too,” rejoined Venters. 
“But, Jane, maybe Lassiter’s hint is ex- 
treme. Bad as your prospects are, you'll 
surely never come to the running point.” 

“Who knows!” she replied, with 
mournful smile. 

“No, no, Jane, it can’t be so bad as all 
that. Soon as I see Tull there'll be a 
change in your fortunes. I'll hurry down 
to the village. Now, don’t worry.” 

Jane retired to the seclusion of her 
room. Lassiter’s subtle forecasting ot 
disaster, Venters’ forced optimism—nei- 
ther remained in mind. Material loss 
weighed nothing in the balance with other 
losses she was sustaining. She wondered 
dully at her sitting there, hands folded 
listlessly, with a kind of numb deadness 
to the passing of time and the passing of 
her riches. She had lost Venters. Las- 
siter’s friendship—that was more than 
love—it would endure, but soon he, too, 
would be gone. Little Fay slept dream- 
lessly upon the bed, her golden curls 
streaming over the pillow. Jane had the 
child’s worship. Would she lose that, too, 
and if she did, what would then be 
left? Conscience thundered at her that 
there was left her religion. Con- 
science thundered that she should be 
grateful on her knecs for this baptism of 
fire—that through misfortune, sacrifice 
and suffering her soul might be fused 
pure gold. But the old spontaneous, rap- 
turous spirit no more exalted her. She 


wanted to be a woman—not a martyr. 
Like the saint of old who mortified his 
flesh, Jane Withersteen had in her the 
temper for heroic martyrdom, if by sacri- 
ficing herself she could save the souls of 
others. But here the damnable verdict 
hlistered her that the more she sacrificed 
herself the blacker grew the souls of her 
churchmen, There was something terri- 
bly wrong with her soul—something ter- 
ribly wrong with her churchmen—and her 
religion. In the whirling gulf of her 
thought there was yet one shining light to 
guide her, to sustain her in her hope; 
and it was that, despite her errors and 
her frailties and her blindness, she had 
one absolute and unfaltering hold on ulti- 
mate and supreme justice. That was 
love. “Love your enemies as yourself!” 
was a divine word, entirely free from any 
church or creed. 

Jane’s meditations were disturbed by 
Lassiter’s soft, tinkling step in the court. 
Always he wore the clinking spurs! Al- 
ways he was in readiness to ride! She 
passed out and called him into the huge, 
dim hall. 

“I think you'll be safer here. The court 
is too open,” she said. 

“I reckon,” replied Lassiter. “An’ it’s 
cooler here. The day’s sure muggy. 
Well, I went down to the village with 
Venters.” 

“Already! Where is he?” queried 
Jane, in quick amaze. 

“He’s at the corrals. Blake’s helpin’ 
him get the burros an’ packs ready. That 
Blake is a good fellow.” 

“Did—did Bern meet Tull?” 

“I guess he did,” answered Lassiter, 
and he laughed dryly. 

“Tell me! Oh, you exasperate me! 
You're so cool, so calm! For heaven's 
sake, tell me what happened!” 

“First time I’ve been in the village for 
weeks,’ went on Lassiter, mildly. “I 





reckon there ain’t been more of a show 
for a long time. Me and Venters walkin’ 
down the road! It was funny. I ain't 
sayin’ anybody was particularly glad 
to see us. [’'m not much thought 
of hereabouts, an’ Venters he sure 
looks what you called him, a_ wild 
man, Well, there was some runnin’, 
of folks before we got to the stores. 
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Then everybody vamoosed except some 
surprised rustlers in front of a saloon. 
Venters went right in the stores an’ sa- 
loons, an’, of course, I went along. | 
don’t know which tickled me the most— 
the actions of many fellers we met, or 
Venters’ nerve. Jane, I was right down- 
right glad to be along. You see, that 
sort of thing is my element, an’ I've 
been away from it for a spell. But we 
didn’t find Tull in none of them places. 
Some Gentile feller at last told Venters 
he’d find Tull in that long buildin’ next 
to Parsons’ store. It’s a kind of meetin’ 
room, and, sure enough, when we peeped 
in it was half full of men. 

“Venters yelled, ‘Don’t anybody pull 
guns! We ain’t come for that!’ Then 
he tramped in, an’ I was some put to 
keep alongside of him. There was a hard 
scrapin’ sound of feet, a loud ery, an’ 
then some whispering, an’ after that still- 
ness you could cut with a knife. Tull 
was there, an’ that fat party who once 
tried to throw a gun on me, an’ other im- 
portant lookin’ men,’ an’ that little, frog- 
legged feller who was with Tull the 
day I rode in here. I wish you could 
have seen their faces, ‘specially Tull’s an’ 
the fat party’s. But there ain't no 
use of me tryin’ to tell you how they 
looked. 

“Well, Venters an’ I stood there in the 
middle of the room, with that batch of 
men all in front of us, an’ not a blamed 
one of them winked an eyelash or moved 
a finger. It was na‘ural, of course, for 
me to notice many of them packed guns. 
That’s a way of mine, first noticin’ them 
things. Venters spoke up, an’ his voice 
sort of chilled an’ cut an’ he told Tull he 
had a few things to say.” 

Here Lassiter paused while he turned 
his sombrero round and round in his 
familiar habit, and his eyes had the look 
of a man seeing over again some thrill- 
ing spectacle, and under his red bronze 
there was strange animation and play of 
feature. 

“Like a shot, then, Venters told Tull 
that you had at last given him up. That 
ic was all over between you an’ him, an’ 
there never would be anythin’ again. He 
said you'd both of you broken it in the 
hope of propitiatin’ vour people, but you 


hadn’t changed your mind otherwise, an’ 
never would. 

“Next he spoke up for you. I ain't goin’ 
to tell you what he said. Only, by God, 
no other woman who ever lived ever had 
such tribute! You had a champion, Jane, 
an’ never fear that those thick-skulled 
men don’t know you now. It couldn’t be 
otherwise. He spoke the ringin’, light- 
nin’ truth, Then he accused Tull 
of the underhand, miserable robbery of a 
helpless woman. He told Tull where the 
red herd was—of a deal made with Old- 
rin’-—that Jerry Card had made the deal. 
I thought Tull was goin’ to drop, an’ 
that little, frog-legged cuss, he looked 
some limp an’ white. But Venters’ voice 
would have kept anybody's legs fror 
bucklin’. I was stiff myself. He went on 
an’ called Tull—called him every bad 
name ever known to a rider, an’ then 
some. He cursed Tull. I never hear a 
man get such a cursin’.. He laughed 
in white, terrible scorn at the idea of 
Tull bein’ a minister. He said Tull an’ 
a few more dogs of hell builded their 
empire out of the hearts of such innocent 
an’ God-fearin’ women as Jane Wither- 
steen. He called Tull a blinder of wom- 
en—a callous beast who hid behind a 
mock mantle of righteousness—an’ the 
last an’ lowest coward on the face of the 
ear.h, To prey on weak women through 
their re‘igion—that was the last unspeak- 
able crime. 

“Then he finished an’ by this time he’d 
almost lost his voice. But his whisper 
was enough. ‘Tull,’ he said, ‘she begged 
me not to draw on you to-day. She 
would pray for you if you burnt her at 
the stake. But, listen! ' 
| swear if you and I ever come face to 
face again—l’ll kill you!’ - 

“We backed out the door then an’ up 
the road. But nobody foilowed us.” 

Jane found herself weeping passion- 
ately. She had not been conscious of it 
till Lassiter ended his story and she ex- 
perienced exquisite pain and relief in 
shedding tears. Long had her eyes been 
dry, her grief deep; long had her emo- 
tions been dumb. Lassiter’s story put her 
on the rack; the appa‘ling nature of Ven- 
ters’ act and speech had no parallel as an 
outrage; it was worse than bloodshed 
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Men like Tull had been shot, but had one 
ever been so terribly denounced in puh- 
lic? Overmounting her horror, an un- 
controllable, quivering passion shook her 
very soul. It was sheer human glory in 
the deed of a fearless man. It was hot, 
primitive instinct to live—to fight. It 
was a kind of mad joy in Venters’ chiv- 
alry. It was close to the wrath that had 
first shaken her in the beginning of this 
war waged upon her. 

“Well, well, Jane, don’t take it thit 
way,” said Lassiter, in evident distress. 
“I had to tell you. There’s some things 
a feller jest can’t keep. It’s strange you 
give up on hearin’ that, when all this long 
time you've been the gamest woman I 
ever seen. But I don’t know women. 
Mebbe there’s reason for you to cry. I 
know this—nothin’ ever rang in my soul 
an’ so filled it as what Venters did. I'd 
like to have done it, but—I’m only good 
for throwin’ a gun, an’ it seems you hate 
that—— Well, I'll be goin’ now.” 

“Where?” 

“Venters took Wrangle to the stable. 
rhe sorrel’s shy a shoe, an’ I’ve got to 
help hold the big devil an’ put on an- 
other.” 

“Tell Bern to come for the pack I want 
to give him—and—and to say good-bye,” 
called Jane, as Lassiter went out. 

Jane passed the rest of that day in vain 
endeavor to decide what and what not to 
put in the pack for Venters. This task 
was the last she would ever perform for 
him, and the gifts were the last she 
would ever make him. So she picked 
and chose and rejected, and chose again, 
and often paused in sad revery, and began 
again, till at length she filled the pack. 

It was about sunset, and she and Fay 
had finished supper and were sitting in 
the court when Venters’ quick steps rang 
on the stones. She scarcely knew him, 
for he had changed the tattered gar- 
ments, and she missed the dark beard and 
long hair. Scull, he was not the Venters 
of old. As he came up the steps she felt 
herself pointing to the pack. He said 
good-bye. He kissed her—realized her 
and turned away. His tall figure blurred 
in her sight, grew dim through dark- 
streaked vision, and then he vanished. 

“Who was tiss:n’ 00?” asked little Fay. 





Jane snatched the child to her breast 
and carried her within. 

Twilight fell around Withersteen 
House, and dusk and night. Little Fay 
slept, but Jane lay with strained, aching 
eyes. She heard the wind moaning in 
the cottonwoods and mice squeaking in 
the walls. The night was interminably 
long, yet she prayed to hold back the 
dawn. What would another day bring 
forth? The blackness of her room 
seemed blacker for the sad entering gray 
of morning light. She heard the chirp 
of awakening birds, and fancied she 
caught a faint clatter of hoofs. Then 
low, dull, distant, throbbed a heavy gun- 
shot. She had expected it, was waiting 
for it, mevertheless an electric shock 
checked her heart, froze the very living 
fiber of her bones. That vise-like hold 
on her faculties apparently did not relax 
for a long time, and it was a voice under 
her window that released her. 

“Jane! . . . Jane!” softly called 
Lassiter. 

She answered somehow. 

“It’s all right. Venters got away. I 
thought mebbe you'd heard that shot, an’ 
l was worried some.” 

“What was it—who fired?” 

“Well—some fool feller tried to stop 
Venters out there in the sage—an’ he 
only stopped lead! . . . I think it'll 
be all right. I haven't seen or heard ot 
any other fellers round. Venters!l go 
through safe. An’, Jane, I’ve got Bells 
saddled, an’ I’m goin’ to trail Venters. 
Mind, I won’t show myself unless he falls 
foul of somebody an’ needs me. 1 wan 
to see if this place where he’s goin’ to 
is safe for him. He says nobody can 
track him there. I never seen the place 
yet I couldn't track a man to. Now, Jane, 
you stay indoors while I’m gone an’ keep 
close watch on Fay. Will you?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“An’ another thing, Jane,” he contin- 
ued, then paused for long; “another thing 
—if you ain't here when I come back—if 
you're gone, don’t fear, I'll trail you— 
I'll find you!” 

“My dear Lassiter, where could I be 
gone—as you put it?” asked Jane, in 
curious surprise. 

“I reckon you might be somewhere 
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Mebbe tied in an old barn—or corralled 
in some gulch—or chained in a cave! 
Milly Erne was—till she give in! . 
Mebbe that’s news to you—well, if you're 
gone [’ll hunt for you.’ 

“No, Lassiter,’ she replied, sadly and 
low. “If I’m gone just forget the un- 
happy woman whose blinded, selfish deceit 
you repaid with kindness—and love!” 

She heard a deep, muttered curse, un- 
der his breath, and then the silvery tin- 
kling of his spurs as he moved away. 

Jane entered upon the duties of that 
day with a settled, gloomy calm. Disas- 
ter hung in the dark clouds, in the shade, 
in the humid west wind. 
reported, appeared without his usual 
cheer, and Jerd wore a harassed look of 
a worn and worried man. And when 
Judkins put in appearance, riding a lame 
horse, and dismounted with the cramp of 
his dust-covered figure and his 





a rider, 


darkly grim, almost dazed, expression 
told Jane of dire calamity. She had no 


need of words. 
“Miss Withersteen, 
the—white herd,” 


I have to repor:-- 
loss of said Judkins, 
hoarsely. 

“Come, sit down; you look played out,” 
replied Jane, solicitously. She brought 
him brandy and food, and while he par- 
took of refreshments, of which he ap- 
peared badly in deed, she asked no ques- 
tions. 

“No one rider—could hev done more— 
Miss Withersteen,” he went on presently 

“Judkins, don’t be distressed. You've 
done more than any other rider. I’ve 
long expected to lose the white herd. It’s 
no surprise. It’s in line with other things 
that are happening. I’m grateful for 
your service.” 

“Miss Withersteen, 
take it. But, if anythin’, 
larder to tell. You see, 
to do so much fer you, an’ 
my job. We hed the herd 
the north of the break in the 
There was a big level an’ pools of water 
an’ tip-top browse. But the cattle was in 
a high nervous condition. Wild! As 
wild as antelope! You see, they’d been 
so scared they never slept. I ain’t a- 
the many tricks that 
there in the sage. 


[I know how you’ 
that makes it 
a feller wants 
I’d got fond of 
a ways off to 
valley. 


to tell 
pulled off out 


goin’ you of 


were 


Blake, when he ° 


But there wasn’t a day fer weeks thet 
the herd didn’t get started to run. We 
allus managed to ride ‘em close an’ drive 


‘em back an’ keep ‘em bunched. Honest, 
Miss Withersteen, them steers was thin. 
They was thin when water and grass was 
everywhere. Thin at this season—thet'll 


tell you how your steers was _ pestere/. 
Fer instance, one night a strange, run- 


nin’ 
herd. 


streak of fire run right through the 

That streak was a coyote—with an 
oiled an’ blazing tail! For I shot it an 
found out. We hed hell with the herd 
that night, an’ if the sage an’ grass 
hedn’t been wet, we- steers an’ 
ali—would hev burned up. But I said 
I wasn’t goin’ to tell you any of the 
tricks. Strange now, Miss With- 
ersteen, when the stampede did come it 
was from natural cause—jest a whirlin’ 
devil of dust. You've seen the like often. 
An’ this wasn’t no big whirl, fer the 
dust was mostly settled. It had dried out 
in a little swale, an’ ordinarily no steer 
would hev run fer it. But the herd was 
nervous an’ wild. An’, jest as Lassiter 
said, when thet bunch of white steers 
got to movin’ they was as bad as buffalo 
I’ve seen some buffalo stampedes back 
Nebraska, an’ this bolt of the steers was 
the same kind. 

“T tried to mill the herd jest as Lassiter 
did. But Il wasn’t equal to it, Miss With- 
ersteen. I don’t believe the rider lives 
who could hev turned thet herd. We 
kept along of the herd fer miles, an’ 
more’n one of my boys tried to get the 
steers a-millin’. It wasn’t no We 
got off level ground, goin’ down, an’ then 
the steers ran somethin’ fierce. We left 


—hosses, 


use, 


the little gullies and washes _level- 
full of dead steers. Finally I saw 


the herd was makin’ to pass a kind of 


low pocket between ridges. There was 
a hog-back—as we used to call ’em—a 
pile of rocks stickin’ up, an’ I saw the 


herd was goin’ to split around it, or swing 
out to the left. An’ I wanted ’em to go 
to the right, so mebbe we'd be able to 
drive ‘em into the pocket. So, with all my 
boys, except three, I rode hard to turn 
the herd a little to the right. We 
couldn’t bridge ’em. They went on an’ 
split round the rocks, an’ the most of ’em 
was turned sharp to the left by a deep 
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wash we hedn't seen—hed no chance to 
sec, 

“The other three boys—Jimmy Vail, 
Joe Wills an’ thet little Cairns boy—a 


with Cairns leadin’, 


nervy kid!—they, 

tried to buck thet herd round to the 
pocket. It was a _ wild-fool idea. I 
couldn’t do nothin’. The boys got 
hemmed in between the steers an’ the 
wash—thet they hedn’t no chance to see, 
either. Vail an’ Wills was run down 
right before our eyes. An’ Cairns, who 
rode a fine horse, he did some ridin’ | 


never seen equalled, an’ would hev beat 
the steers if there’d been any room to run 
in. I was high up an’ could see how the 
steers kept spillin’ by twos and_ threes 
over into the wash. Cairns put his hoss 
to a narrow place, thet was too wide fer 


any hoss, an’ broke his neck an’ the 
hoss’s, too. We found thet out after, 
an’ as fer Vail and Wills— two thousand 
steers run over the poor boys. There 


wasn’t much left to pack home fer bury- 
ing! . . . An’, Miss Withersteen, thet 
all happened yesterday, an’ I believe, 1f 
the white herd didn’t run over the wall of 
the Pass, it’s runnin’ yet.” 

On the morning of the second day af- 
ter Judkins’ recital—during which time 
Jane remained indoors a prey to regret 
and sorrow for the boy riders, and a new 
and now strangely insistent fear for her 
own person—she again heard what she 
had missed more than she dared honestly 
confess, the soft, jingling step of Lassi- 
ter. Almost overwhelming relief surged 
over her, a feeling as akin to joy as any 
she could have been capable of in those 
gloomy hours of shadow, and one that 
suddenly stunned her with significance of 
what Lassiter had come to mean to her. 
She had begged him, for his own sake, 
to leave Cottonwoods. She might yet 
beg that, if her weakening courage per- 
mitted her to dare absolute loneliness and 
helplesness, but she realized now that if 
she were left alone her life would be- 
come one long, hideous nightmare. 

When his soft steps clinked into the 
hall, in answer to her greeting, and his 
tall, black-garbed form filled the door, she 
felt an inexpressible sense of immediate 
In his presence she lost her fear 
Withersteen 


safety. 
of the dim 


passageways ot 
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House and of every sound. Always it 
had been that when he entered the 
court or the hall, she had experienced a 
gradually lessening but distinctly sicken- 
ing shock at sight of the huge, black guns 
swinging at his sides, This time the sick- 
ening shock again visited her; it was, 
however, because a revealing flash of 
thought told her that it was not alone Las 
siter who was thrillingly welcome, but 
fatal weapons. They meant so 
much, How she had fallen—how broken 
and spiritless she must be—to have still 
the same old horror of Lassiter’s guns 
and his name, yet feel somehow a cold, 
*shrinking protection in their law and 
might and use! 

“Did you trail Venters—find his won- 
derful valley?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, an’ I reckon it’s sure a wonder- 


also his 


ful place.” 

“Ts he safe there?” 

“That’s been botherin’ me some. _ | 
tracked him, an’ part of the trail was the 
hardest I ever tackled. Mebbe there’s 
a rustler or somebody in this country 
who’s as good at trackin’ as | am. If 
that’s so, Venters ain’t safe.” 

“Well—tell me all about Bern 
valley.” 

To Jane’s surprise Lassiter showed dis- 
inclination for further talk about his trip. 
He appeared to be extremely fatigued. 
Jane reflected that one hundred and 
twenty miles, with probably a great deal 
of climbing on foot, all in three days, was 
enough to tire any rider. Moreover, it 
presently developed that Lassiter had re- 
turned in a mood of singular sadness and 
preoccupation. She put it down to a 
moodiness over the loss of her white herd 
and the now precarious condition of her 


and his 


fortune. 

Several days passed, and as nothing 
happened Jane’s spirits began to brighten. 
Once in her musings she thought that this 
tendency of hers to rebound was as sad 
as it was futile. Meanwhile she had re- 
sumed her walks through the grove with 
little Fay. 

One morning she went as far as the 
sage. She had not seen the slope since 
the beginning of the rains, and now it 
bloomed a rich deep purple. There was 
a high wind blowing and the sage tossed 











and waved and colored beautifully from 
light to dark. Clouds scudded across the 
sky, and their shadows sailed darkly 
down the sunny slope. 

Upon her return toward the house she 
went by the lane to the stables, and she 
had scarcely entered the great open space, 
with its corrals and sheds, when she saw 
Lassiter hurriedly approaching. Fay 
broke from her, and running to a corral 
fence began to pat and pull the long, hang- 
ing ears of a drowsy burro. 

One look at Lassiter armed her for a 
blow. 

Without a word he led her across the 
wide yard to the rise of the ground upon 
which the stable stood. 

*Jane—look!” he said, and pointed fo 
the ground. 

Jane glanced down and again, and upon 
steadier vision made out splotches of 
blood on the stones and broad, smooth 
marks in the dust, leading out toward the 
sage. 

“What made these?” 

“I reckon somebody has dragged dead 


she asked. 


or wounded men out to where there was 
hosses in the sage.” 

“Dead—or—wounded men?” 

“I reckon—Jane, are you strong? Can 
you bear up?” 

His hands were gently holding hers, 
and his eyes—suddenly she could no 
look them. “Strong?” 


ino she 


longer 
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echoed, trembling. “I—I will be.” 
Up the stone-flag drive, nicked with 


the marks made by the iron-shod hoofs of 
her Lassiter led 
ever growing firmer. 

“Where's Blake—and 
asked, haltingly. 

“T don’t know where Jerd is. Bolted, 
most likely,” replied Lassiter, as he took 
her through the stone door. “But Blake 
—poor Blake! he’s gone forever. 
3e prepared, Jane.” 

With a cold prickling of her 
with a queer thrumming in her ears— 
with a fixing of her eyes that seemed to 
rivet them—Jane saw a gun lying at her 


feet, with chamber swung and empty, and 


racers, her, his grasp 


and Jerd?” she 


skin— 


discharged shells scattered near. 
Outstretched upon the stable floor lay 
Blake, ghastly white—dead- hand 
clutching a gun and the other twisted in 
his bloody blouse. 
“Whoever the 
your people or rustlers—Blake killed 
some of them!” said Lassiter. 
“Thieves?” whispered Jane. 
“| reckon. 


one 


thieves were—whether 


Hoss-thieves ! . 
hand _ to- 


“Look!” Lassiter waved his 
ward the stalls. 

The first s:all—Bells’ —_ stall—was 
empty. All the stalls were empty. No 


racer whinnied and stamped greeting to 
her. Night Black 


Star was gone! 


was gone! ... 


(To be continued) 


WINTER 


Br £. 


ELLSWORTH CLASPBY 


No longer the dry leaves rustle down, 


The trees are bare, 
And over fields and forests everywhere, 
A mantle of white is on the ground, 


And sparkling frost is in the air. 





THE TARPON OF LONG KEY 


DEEP SEA SPORT AT THE FISHING STATION MADE FAMOUS BY ZANE GREY 


BY HAROLD ROBERTS 


6 FE breakfast am all ready” was the 
D cheerful announcement that rolled 
up the companionway of the yacht 
Savalo as our party of four landed in the 
cockpit after a three-minute walk througn 
the cocoanut grove at Long Key from the 
railroad station. It was 6:30 in the morn- 
ing of May 27th, and after the long jour- 
ney from New York the breeze from the 
ocean, the freedom of the yacht and the 
prospect of a real breakfast put us all in 
high humor. 

“If dey’s anything you gemmen ain't 
got for breakfast dat you’d like, jes lemme 
know, ‘cause I’se got it,” declared our 
chef as he finished serving a meal that 
was more like a Christmas dinner than a 
breakfast. 

“Nothing further required,” we assured 
Edward, 

“Dat’s the way I likes to see you take 
a hold of my cookin’, ’cause I’se here to 
give satisfaction,” and Edward’s sombre 
face fairly shone as a gratified smile ex- 
posed his glistening ivories. 

Now, be it known, we had journeyed 
to Florida for the sole purpose of catching 
tarpon. Our old friend, Jack, was giving 
a tarpon party, and he had planned and 


equipped it with that painstaking thor- 
oughness that had characterized his busi- 
ness methods in the years when extensive 
interests demanded his thought and ener- 
gies to the exclusion of such diversions as 
fishing. 

As the rattle of chains told us that Cap- 
tain Maloy was weighing anchor prepara- 
tory to starting for the fishing grounds, 
Jack explained to us that he had timed the 
trip so that we would commence fishing in 
the full May moon. “Ordinarily,” said he, 
“I’m not very strong on planetary influ- 
ence, but we've got to admit that the 
moon controls the tides and the tides have 
a whole lot to do with the movements of 
fish. So, as the time and place are, ac- 
cording to all reports, exactly right and 
we have a big comfortable yacht and two 
motorboats towing astern to fish from, the 
most approved tackle and a captain com- 
petent to instruct us in the elementary 
points of the sport, we ought to have 
some silver kings strung up on those dav- 
its before midnight.” 

“Why midnight?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Because,” said Jack, “under the full 
moon the fishing is likely to be at its best 
and the moon rises at 7 o’clock and will 

















heep things fairly lit up until 11 o'clock.” 

“Yes, sir,” chimed in the Captain, “if 
any of them d——d scoundrels are rolling 
around Jewfish Bush I calculate you'll 
hang a bunch of them before you call it 
a day’s sport.” : 

“Tl wonder what that fool conch’s trying 
ejaculated the Captain as he 
peered anxiously ahead and watched the 
sailboat 
whose skipper seemed to have suffered a 
paralysis of judgment in deciding whether 
he would pass on our starboard or port 
bow. 

“Well, what’s ‘a conch,’ Captain?” in- 
quired the Judge. 

“A conch,” he answered, “is the name 
for a class of people who dwell on these 
The conch is a 


to do,” 


vacillating course of a_ small 


keys and live on conchs. 
shellfish and not bad for fifty or sixty 
meals, but they get tiresome as a steady 
diet. These ‘conchs’ fish, gather sponges, 
are always coming alongs:de to ask you 
to lend them the loan of something, and 
they ain’t got ambition enough to ache if 
they had a pain. That key right ahead 
is Jewfish Bush,” continued the Captain, 
‘and I'll bet you two to one there's tarpon 
between here and that old railroad trestle. 
''m going to anchor right here and in less 
than half an hour we'll get into action, 
and if one of them scoundrels hit one of 
them mullet baits he’ll think he’s tackled 
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one with an onusually tough wishbone.” 

As the anchor shot down we busied our- 
selves with the tackle and noted for the 
first time the Captain had lashed each reel 
securely to the rod seat so that with no 
amount of pulling or twisting would it 
work loose during the lively encounters 
that were to follow. The reels had double 
brakes and handle clutch and spooled 600 
feet of 36-thread 
had tested on spring scales and found 60 
pounds to be the breaking point, Of 
course, 36 thread line is for neophites of 
the sport, as the members of the tarpon 
clubs of Florida generally use about a 22- 
thread line. But even with 36-thread we 
were doomed to lose many a game fighter 
hy brakeing the runs too vigorously, thus 
snapping the line. 

As I left the yacht in one of the motor 
boats with the Doctor, our skipper pointed 
out a dozen or more tarpon gracefully 
breaking the surface, with the playful rise 
and roll and dive of a porpoise. With the 
silvery side of a mullet securely looped 
through and wired to my hook I com- 
menced running out my line. Less than 
100 feet had left the reel when something 
struck hard, the line tightened, the reel 
sang and into the air shot my first silver 
king. His electric tail churning the water, 
seemed for a moment to hold him in his 
vertical position, while he shook his head 


white line, which we 





THOSE DAVITS BEFORE MID- 
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“AND HE AIN'T MUFFING IT, NEITHER” 


viciously from side to side in his efforts 
to throw the hook, but as he disappeared 
I still had him and the fight was on. Ziz- 
sis-siz! sang the reel as another 100 feet 
of line was run off, despite the two brakes 
and thumb pressure on the leather apron. 
Another frantic leap, another run and an- 
other leap! 

“You are my meat,” I reflected—‘“never 
again will your silvered sides and plumed 
back flash up and down the shimmering 
blue of the Gulf of Florida! In less than 
thirty minutes I will hang you high and 
yeu will pose for the photograph of my 
first t——” but the train of thought parted 
with the line and I ruefully reeled in what 
was leit of the 600 feet. I had given a 
thumb pressure that even a 36-thread line 
could not withstand and my first tarpon 
was still to be hooked and landed. The 
Doctor, who had reeled in to give me a 
free field, started out his line. When less 
than twenty feet had left his reel there 
came a inighty strike, a jump, and a ma- 
jestic tarpon shot clear out of the water 


not six feet from our seats, and shaking 
the hook, threw about a bucket of water 
over us with his powerful tail and was 
gone. 

“Thought I was going to land that fel- 
low in my lap,” commented the Doctor. 

“Look over there,” directed the skipper, 
pointing to the other motor boat. “The 
Boss’s got one on and he ain’t muffing it, 
neither. That’s his third jump; he’s got 
him hooked fair and he’s playing him like 
an old hand. They’re heading for the 
shallow water over the banks to make 
sure of him. He won't jump again till 

*he sees the water’s getting shallow, then 
he will try it and take a run. There he 
goes, getting tired now, and the Cap’s 
got the gaff up.” 

“What’s Cap going overboard for?” we 
asked. 

“He’s anchored the boat,” said our skip- 
per. “He’s in only a foot and a half of 
water and he’s going to make a cinch play 
for that fish. When the Boss reels in 
close next time the Cap’s going to put the 
gaff to him and then you'll see some lively 
thrashing around out there.” 

We watched as Jack slowly worked his 
fish near the boat, the Captain maneuver- 
ing around in the water, raised the gaff 
cautiously and, watching until his distance 
and position were right, struck; the water 
lashed into foam; and the man and fish 
were for a few moments engaged in lively 
combat that ended with Mr. Tarpon in the 
boat. 

“They're making for the yacht, Doc, 
and I propose that we run over and in- 
spect Number One.” 

“Ninety-five pounds,” announced the 
Captain as Jack’s prize swung from the 
scales on the davit. 

“Now, Captain Pine, what mistake did 
i make with my tarpon that went with 
the line?” I asked the junior skipper. 
“You watched the reel instead of the tip 
of your rod,” came the frank declara- 
tion. “Those reels are lashed on and they 
ain’t going to go off and leave you. If 
you keep your eye on the tip of the rod 
you will see if the line slackens and by 
raising the rod quickly you will keep it 
taut and you will gauge the thumb pres- 
sure and quickly size up and respond to 
the movements of your tarpon.’ 





— 











“How about sharks?” I asked Captain 
Moloy. “Any danger in going wading 
around when you gaff a tarpon?” 

“Plenty of shark around here and we'll 
catch some before we end this trip,” he re- 
sponded. “One night last season I had 
just gaffed a fine tarpon in about two feet 
cf water when a big shark that had fol- 
lowed the fish to the shallow water made 
a rush and went right between my legs 
and upset me.” 

“Well, that would upset me, too,” as- 
sented the Judge. 

“We are not going to hang that line 
full of tarpon sitting here talking about 
shark,” remarked Jack, whose initial suc- 
cess had quickened an already lively in- 
terest in the sport. And so off we went 
in the fishing boats to meet with varying 
Cegrees of success and to come together 
again on the Savalo at lunch time with 
one tarpon in each boat. I had developed 
a sudden penchant for shark and had spent 
so much of my time in getting rid of 
three that swallowed the bait, not to men 
tion three cavalia, that I was the only 
one of the party that had not landed a 
tarpon. 

As we sat after our midday meal under 
the awning on the after deck, enjoying 
our cigars, the insidious influence of dolce 
far niente stole over us. “I’m in the class 
with the Conchs for aimbition,” admitted 
the Doctor, “and in view of the fact that 
two nights on the sleeper were preceded 
by two nights’ attention to critical cases, 
I'm going to catch up my sleep account 
and continue the fishing by moonlight.” 

As he descended to the comfortable 
sleeping quarters below I turned to the 
Judge and noted that no similar apology 
had preceded his departure into the realm 
of forgetfulness. His chair tipped back 
against the mainstays, his head resting on 
the inner circle of a life-preserver and one 
leg hanging over the washboard of the 
cockpit, his long, slight figure seemed to 
have conformed to a position that would 
defy sleep—but he was certainly very 
sound asleep. 

“The Judge is a good sleeper,” I re- 
marked. 

“You bet he is,” assented Jack. “I have 
traveled with him a lot and I never saw 
his equal. He could get refreshing sleep 
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on top of a stove pipe. All he requires is 
the time. The conditions and the place 
do not concern him.” 

“Captain, what are you cutting the eyes 
out of those tarpon for?” inquired Jack, 
addressing the junior skipper. 

“Going to have Edward boil them,” he 
answered. ‘He needn’t cook any for me,’ 
I volunteered. ‘He won't serve them on 
the table, but out of each one he will take 
a big pearl-like substance that looks like a 
cross between a pearl and a moonstone. 
They run from % to % of an inch in di- 
ameter, and when polished are very pretty. 
The substance is albuminous, is in the 
back of the eye and is probably the lens. 
The boiling turns it hard as a pearl and 
when set as a stickpin they made an inter- 
esting souvenir. 


“Is the tarpon considered an _ edible 
fish?” I asked Capt. Moloy. 
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“Oh, yes, plenty of them. 
hey retail in the Key West markets for 
about ten cents a pound, but they are 
The grouper 


peopie eat 


tough and rather 
is Our best chowder fish; the red snapper 
hard to beat when baked, and grunts and 
grits are prime pan fish. The grunt is 
about the tastiest fish that comes out of 
I‘lorida waters, and is commonly referred 
to as the “Key West pork chop,” because 
it is such a staple article of diet down 


strong. 


there. 

“Any chance of catching a big 
around here?” I asked the Captain. 
answered. “I'll 


shark 


“Sure’s shooting,” he 
get out the shark line and put about a six, 
pound cavalia on for bait and there will 
be something doing.” 

When line and bait were in readiness, 
the baited hook was carried in one of the 
fishing boats a distance of 100 feet from 
the yacht and dropped overboard, the end 
ot the line having been previously se- 
curely fastened to the Savalo’s pawl post. 
A slip noose with a loop a foot long was 
put into the line as a telltale, and Jack and 
| sat back to watch developments. 

The afternoon had quickly passed, the 
sun approached its setting back of riotous 
clouds, whose changeful forms and vary- 
ing density lent themselves to the elabo- 
ration of a painting of a vast conflagra- 
tion, in which swift-moving chariots and 
falling temples disappeared amid impal- 
pable volcanic dust and seemed the end- 
ing of the glory of another world. The 
golden lights dimmed, the fires burned 
low, the red ashes blued, the day ended 
and the full moon turned the turquoise 
waters of the Gulf into a glistening, rip- 
pling sea of phosphorescent indigo—and 
the Judge slept on. 

Zip! went the noose on the shark line. 
With a shout I jumped for the line; the 
Judge woke up. “Get your rifle quick,” 
I called to him as I proceeded to tug on 
the heavy line. “Bring him in hand over 
hand,” challenged Jack, who was enjoy- 
ing my strenuous efforts with the line and 
showing no disposition to take a hand. 

“Watch old Bob land his minnow,” he 
shouted to the Doctor as he emerged 
from the cabin, “making as much fuss as 
if he had a real fish,” he chaffed. 
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“That's no shark,” advised the Captain; 
“you've got a jewfish as is a jewfish.” 
“Pump a cartridge into his -head,” | 


. 
suggested to the Judge, whose big Mann 
licher was raised for execution. 

Two cartridges quickly found a vital 
spot, and my catch was gaffed, roped and 
with block and tackle lifted on the davit. 
“Guess we can't weigh him, as our scales 
have terminal facilities at 250 pounds,” 
said the Captain. 

“Well, he feet 
inches and fifty-seven inches girth,” said 
square his girth 


measures seven three 


the Docior, “and if we 
and multiply by the length and divide by 
S00, we will get a close approximation of 
his weight.” The calculation was quickly 
made, and 350 pounds was the result, the 
Dector announced 
“Captain,” inquired Jack, as we sat 
down to smoke a bit after dinner, “do you 
reckon these tarpon have any organiza- 
tion? When running in schools they look 
as if they might be mob/‘lizing, preparing 
to travel, and they are certainly less in- 
clined te take the bait at such times.” 

“No, !| 
the Captain. 
like sheep. It’s 
times gets into a 
don't know he is leading and ain't going 


soliloquized 
“I guess they follow just 
like a man that 
leading position and 


don't reckon so,” 


some- 


anywhere.” 

“Well, we will organize then and go 
out and gather a few by moonlight,” and 
with this command from Jack we took to 
the boats and steered toward the “Over- 
sea Railroad” trestle. “What's the pur- 
pose in fishing so close to the trestle?” 
inquired the Doctor. 

“It's a feeding ground for the tarpon,” 
answered Capt. Pine. “The small fish 
are there in large numbers and are easy 
meat for tarpon.” 

“Well, we are easy meat for mosqui- 
toes,” I answered, suddenly discovering 
that with our approach to the trestle they 
had become unnecessarily numerous. But 
thoughts of the  pestiferous mosquito 
ended with a strike, a jump, a splash and 
a singing reel. The motor boat pulled 
away from the trestle, while the tarpon 
made frantic efforts by jumps and runs to 


reach the trestle. 





“THERE CAME THE PLOP, PLOP OF 


DEER NIBBLING IN THE LILY PADS’ 
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BY CHAUNCE 


UST how weird it is I had never real- 

ized until I took a young lady friend 

to see the deer by jack light. The 
light was fearfully dark and oppressive- 
y still. The only thing to break the 
stillness was an uncanny screech of an 
owl, which tore the air with its grating 
sounds. Beneath us was blackness. The 
canoe seemed to be floating through inky 
space. Nothing except the occasional rip- 
ple under the bow of our canoe even sug- 
gested that we were in such a solid 
element as water. The light on the front 
of our canoe crept along the shore, reveal- 
ing with each stroke of the paddle an 
ever-changing world of strange shapes 
and shadows. I was intent in scanning 
every branch and bush to find two green 
eyes peering out of the wild when I felt 
my canoe trembling and found my friend 
in hysterics. The stillness, the senseof float- 
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ing through the air with apparently noth- 
ing under us, the feeling of utter strange- 
ness in an unrecognized world, the eery 
shore under the ghostly tinge of the light, 
had broken her nerves and she could no 
longer control herself. 

Since that time I have had several 
similar experiences, so that now I take no 
one with me whose nerves have not been 
tried or who cannot forget the weird- 
ness in their absorption in looking for the 
wild creatures at the edge of the forest. 

Even when the strongest women step 
from the canoe after such an experience, 
I have never known a time when they did 
not exclaim, “Well, wasn’t that weird?” 

It is almost inconceivable that a lake 
shore should appear so different under the 
light of a jack than it dees in the sun- 
light. There is not a single place which 
seems familiar. Only by getting the gen- 
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eral ouiline of the hills against the hori- 
zon is it possible to tell where you are. 
The old bleached logs along the shore 
assume all sorts of fantastic shapes, de- 
ceiving those unaccustomed to this life at 
every turn. lTorms suggesting the huge 
antlers of moose or deer, broken branches 
lying at the edge of the water resembling 
otter, and lily pads or leaves floating be- 
fore a gentle breeze, indicating all sorts 
of creatures swimming in the lake, keep 
one constantly tense and expectant. 

It is often only an experienced man 
in the stern of the canoe who can keep 
the craft right side up when the muskrat 
hits the side and splashes the novice in 
the bow with water as it plunges, with a 
thundering noise, to the bottom of the 
lake and makes the frightened spectator 
jump from his seat. 

One night Win and I put out the light 
and made our canoe fast under the bank 
to listen to the sounds which made the 
chorus of the night. 

“Did you ever hear beaver talk?” 
pered Win. 

I had not yet begun to listen, and his 


whis 


WITH 





A COW MOOSE 


question directed my attention to a large 
family of beaver not more than two hun- 
dred feet from our hiding place. They 
were chatting in the most animated fash 
ion, while a baby of the family was cry- 
ing as I had heard human babies cry. 


“What are they talking about?” I whis- 
pered to Win. 
“Just enjoying the cool night. Chat- 


ting as pecple do on the piazza in the 
evening after the hot day.” 

But I thought they 
about some‘hing more 
were talking so earnestly | 


talking 
serious. They 
thought it 
might be about some great mystery out of 
their past 
One young beaver was foraging in the 
lake, and at intervals his tail 
would come down with a blow upon the 
and make the hills echo. So far 
as we could discover, there was no reason 


must be 


regular 
water 
for his performance. He just seemed to 
be enjoying himself in hearing the splash 
and the echo, as boys shout at night on the 
lake to hear their voices come back. 

In a little cove not far 
waited, there came distinctly 


from where we 


the plop, 





plop, plop of a deer in the water nibbling 
the lily pads which grew in such abun- 
dance. 

The whole region was suddenly startled 
by the quoskh of a blue heron which had 
been frightened out of the marsh by some 
kedak hunter. 

Far away, on the side of a high moun- 
tain, was a solitary wail. Neither Win 
nor I could tell what it was. It was such 
a lonely cry that we were both glad when 
it ceased. 

Everything became quiet for a moment, 
and we were listening for the next strange 
sound that would break out of the silence. 

“Big moose,” whispered Win. 

From the head of the lake had come a 
noise which sounded like the falling ot 
a great log into the water. We both knew 
it to be the plunge of a moose. 

We were far back in the wilderness, 
where these giants of our forest knew 
no fear. They had not learned to step 
gently into the lake without a splash that 
they might not awaken the arch-enemy 
with his deadly gun. They had no one 
here to dispute their powers, and they 
walked with the courage and freedom of 
kings over their domains. 


“HE DID NOT KNOW 
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Scarcely had I opened my lantern, as 
the canoe glided noiselessly into the nar- 
row water at the head of the lake, when 
two great balls of glowing phosphorus 
burned in the light of our jack not more 
than a hundred yards away. Not a sign 
of any animal could be seen, except these 
two ghostly, bodiless eyes peering out of 
the darkness. Not even a shadowy out- 
line appeared in the night to suggest that 
these eyes belonged to a living creature. 

Everything had been deathly still as we 
had made our approach. Not even the 
dip of the paddle had broken the hush. 
Skilfully Win had slid it through the 
water and made the approach without a 
sound. The crack of a dry twig on the 
shore was the only noise to indicate the 
presence of a living thing. 

“Big cow moose and calf,’ breathed 
Win as he heard the crack and caught 
sight of the two great eyes before us. 

The words were scarcely spoken when 
the eyes began to move. ‘The stillness of 
the night was broken by the splashing of 
the water made by the curious mother, 
who had suddenly decided to discover the 
meaning of the strange light. The water 
was shallow and the bottom of the lake 
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was solid gravel, so that her walk was 
unimpeded. She came forward, splash- 
ing like a horse fording a stream. 

“She's got red in her eyes,” Win sug- 
gested. “Remember, she’s got a calf in 
the brush.” 

I was so busy taking a last look at my 
flashlight to be sure that everything was 
in perfect condition that Win’s words 
made scarcely any impression upon me. 
My only thought was to get a good pic- 
ture of the huge beast as she approached 
within twenty or thirty feet of our canoe. 

As she came nearer, I noticed an un- 
usual attitude in the carriage of her head. 
The natural way for a moose to walk is 
with the head and neck extended, making 
a straight line with the back. But her 
head was high in the air, and her whole 
body swung in a defiant mood. 

In my anxiety to secure a fine photo- 
graph I did not even stop to interpret the 
meaning of her motions. With every 
nerve tense and ready for action, I waited 
un‘il her whole body was in plain view, 
her head not more than fifteen feet from 
lly Camera, 

Flash!—through the black night went 
my light, for a second showing the outline 
of the shore, and making the moose s‘and 
cut as under the burning light of the sun. 

The darkness had scarcely returned 
when I felt the warm breath of the moose 
and saw her nose appear over the bow 
of the canoe. She had made one fierce 
lunge and was upon us. | knew the dan- 
ger and shouted to Win to jump 
gether we sprang into the water and sank 
to our waists. In the lunge I had grasped 
the camera and held it high. I knew my 


To- 


picture was safe. 

But what would be ieft of our canoe? 
There was a splintering crash, which told 
plainly that a front foot of the beast had 


gone through the delicate sheathing and 
canvas of our frail craft and that sad 


work was rapidly being made of our only 
means of navigation in that vast, unin- 
habited wilderness. Crash! crash! 
the disconcerting sound to our ears, which 
we knew meant weary days of tramping 
or precious time consumed in build'ng a 
birch-bark canoe. In sheer desperation we 
raised our voices in yells that made the 
Whether the 


came 


echoes 


moun’ aims rig. 
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brought the moose memories of packs of 
wolves upon the barrens which had hunt- 
ed and brought low the strongest bulls, or 
whether she finally discovered that back 
of that strange light men were hiding to 
do her harm, she, at any rate, released her 
foot which she had caught in the canoe 
and ran in true fashion up the 
stream. 

Fearing the worst, but glad that we still 
possessed the film free from damage, we 
waded to the and found, to 
delight, that the wreckage was not so bad 
as we had feared. As we had jumped 
trom the canoe, it had turned on its 


moose 


canoe our 


side just in time to catch the hoof of the 


creature, which had penetrated high in 
the bow. By both sitting well back in 
the stern, we were able to float the craft 
without filling her with water 

The night was dark as a dungeon, and 
the narrow strip of water was full of 
fallen trees. To find our way 
out of the tangle without a light was an 
impossibility. A little examination showed 
the jack to be uninjured, and soon the 
stream of light shot again into the black- 
ness to guide us to our camp. 

We had just turned the bow of the 
canoe when there was again a plunge 
through the water, and we beheld the 
returning to renew the 
Win began to beat desperately upon the 
water with the paddle. Unfortunately 
one blow, struck with all the force of 
Win’s strong arm, came down across a 
log, which broke the paddle in pieces. We 
were left to the mercy of the brute, as 
we had not another paddle with us. 

Insiinctively I put out the light. 
we raised our voices in desperate shouts. 
When we were just ready to jump again 
into the stream and put the canoe between 


rocks and 


mwioose charge. 


Again 


us and danger, the moose stopped, seemed 
to hesitate for a moment and then turned 


and ran away. 


She had met with a new enemy, one 
whose great eye was blinding with its 


light when open, and which left every 
thing in darkness when it 
closed. While there was no animal in all 
the region with which she feared to match 
her powers, yet here was something so 
strange about this foe that nature told her 


oppressive 


c.ution was the best policy, and we could 
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hear the brush crack as she ran back into 
the woods, 
with her. 

It was almost at break of the gray 
dawn before we left the hot, cheerful logs 
blazing on the campfire and wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets for a little sleep. 
We had forgotten the passing of the hours 
as we dried our clothes about the fire, and 
speculated on what was in the mind of 
the mother moose and what might have 
happened to us had her curiosity been a 
little keener. 

The next night our little canoe, patched 
and mended, was pointed in the direction 
of the narrow water, where we hoped to 
find the calf which had been so carefully 
hidden from us the previous night. Nei- 
ther of 
another encounter with the mother, but 
we wanted the picture of her baby to 
make the family group complete. 

We were just turning a point of land 
leading to the narrow water when we 
heard a sound which was compounded of 
a bleat and a bark. 

“Moose,” said Win. 

As we rounded the point there was such 
a cracking of the brush that we were 
fearful that the old mother had come to 


taking her bewildered calf 


us was especially anxious for 





IN 


TRANSIT 


nvestigate the strange light once more 
We remained well out in the stream, 
where there was a possibility of escape if 
there was any charge, and played the light 
up and down the shore to discover what 
might be in hiding. 

“The calf,” I whispered. 

It had stuck its head out between two 
alder bushes and its great innocent eyes 
glowed in the light. With cautious step it 
waded into the stream and stood staring 
us. It did not 
meaning of fear. Like our own babies, 
it was a bristling question mark. Wonder 
was written in its great eyes. Its mother 
had never told it anything about this 
queer creature, with a big eye so great 
that it blinded one to look at it. When 
the flash filled the sky with light, which 
captured a picture, the wonder of the lit 
tle baby was only increased. 

What kind of an animal could it be 
that not only had such a bright eye, but 
could make lightning? With its stilt-like 
legs spread out as though they were just 
a bit too long to handle comfortably, with 
its mane bristling, it stood staring into 
our jack wondering that there could be 
such a strange thing in this new world. 
The confused creature showed no de- 


at seem to know the 


} 
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sire to run away. It had not yet learned 
that horrible sense of fear which never 
leaves the matured animal of the wilds. 
Like all of our babies, it did not know 
the meaning of fright. That was one of 
the disagreeable virtues it was to learn 
later. Its whole attitude said: “I do not 
know what you are, but all things are good 
and kind as mother.” 

Its innocence and trustfulness would 
have spiked the gun of even the most 
reckless slayer of game. 

We pushed the bow of the canoe by its 
side until we could have touched it with 
our hands. As the jack passed it and it 
could see us plainly as we sat in the canoe, 
the mystery grew deeper, and its great 
questioning eyes seemed to grow larger. 

A whiff of our scent must have reached 
its untrained nostrils, for its mane bristled 
a little more, as though it tried to say: 
“There is that horrible odor mother has 
taught me to hate.” But we talked to it 
so kindly that it seemed to feel that we 
were friends and not enemies. 

As its mane fell back to a normal state 
and every sign of suspicion disappeared, 
it Was only past experience which re- 


strained me from reaching forth my 
hands to stroke the neck of the fair crea- 
ture. : 

Just as our friendship seemed to be 
ripening into familiarity and the little calf 
seemed half inclined to step into our 
canoe, or at least to follow its new friends 
home, there was a cracking and shaking 
in the bush. 

“The old cow,” said Win, pointing to a 
clump of young balsams. ‘Guess one hole 
in this canoe is enough.” 

With these words he gave the canoe 2 
vigorous shove, which put us well out 
into the stream. 

I had remained silent, but was pro- 
foundly gra‘eful for his prompt action, as 
I saw the two eyes of the o!d brute peer 
out of the darkness with the same look 
which they had the previous night when 
she put us in the lake. 

As we paddled away it was with diff- 
culty that the old mother could convince 
her baby that we were not the best of 
friends, but by some mechod known only 
in the school of the moose she finally 
awakened the calf’s sense of fear, and wy 
saw them both bound into the woods 
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“ O dyestuffs, coal tar, refuse from 
a gas house, cheese factory, 
creamery, condensery, or canning 

factory, sawdust, shavings, tanbark, lime 

or other deleterious or poisonous sub- 
stance shall be thrown or allowed to run 
into any waters, either private or public, 
it: quantities injurious to fish life inhebit- 
ing the same, or injurious to the propa- 
gation of fish therein.”—Sec. 257, New 
York Fish and Game Laws. 


If you ever take a flier on the O. & W. 


rHE AUTHOR 


up through the western edge of the Cat 
skills, and leave the train at almost any 
ene of the smaller stations in Delaware 
County- Cook's Falls, Horton, Rock Rift, 
Beerston, to cite a few—your nose will be 
greeted by a peculiar, penetrating odor. 
It is exceedingly pungent and disagree 
able. If you are curious enough to follow 
up this scent it will take you to a long, 
low, unsightly building, with two or three 
tall chimneys, and surrounded by a sur 
prisingly large supply of four-foot wood 
arranged in neat piles. 
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FACTORY ON BROOK, 


Should your curiosity hold out long 
cnough for you to inquire as to this build- 
ing, some accommodating inhabitant will 
probably quench your thirst for informa- 
tion with the brief comment, “Acid fac 
tery ’—and from the smell you can judge 
that he is probably telling the truth. 

But those ugly buildings are more than 
acid factories; they represent the death 
warrant of the Catskills as one of Na- 
ture’s beauty spots—we might almost call 
them monuments in memory of the trout 
that used to swarm in those once-clear 
streams. 

So far as I could learn, there are but 
two excuses for the existence of these 
numerous acid factories. They are mak 
ing their owners rich, and the owners 
contend that they are providing labor 
which supports many families. Those 
are the two arguments: the first is highly 
important of course; as to the second, 
more further on. 

The arguments commonly urged against 
them are a trifle more numerous, to wit: 
the poisonous discharge from the works 
renders the streams unfit for trout, and 
so drives out and kills the fish; the moun- 
tains are being stripped of timber, which 
is unfortunate from many standpoints; the 
ls bor provided is unhealthful, as one can 
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TRIBUTARY OF THE BEAVERKILI 


y into his lungs 


; ‘ 


he acti factory 


well imagine by breathin 
the choking fumes from 
for five brief minutes. Other arguments 
could be mentioned, but they would prob 
ably come in as sub-topics under those 
already given. 

Now just a word about the factories 
themselves. There are more than a hun- 
dred in the United States, New York 
leading in numbers with Pennsylvania a 
close second. Michigan is practically the 


only other state interested. In New York 
State, Delaware County alone can boast 
fifteen of these undesirable citizens—with 
new ones going up from time to time 
most of them in the valleys of the East 
Branch and the Beaverkill. Sulliven 
County also has more than its share ot 
them. 

The products are charcoal, wood alcohol 
and acetate of lime. Gangs of men— 
chiefly Italians and Poles—are employed 
to cut the wood, which is then seasoned 
for a year or more—eighteen months is 
said to give the best results—aiter which 
it is treated in large retorts or ovens. 
Formerly retorts were used exclusively, 
but they are gradually being replaced by 
ovens; the former hold about a cord and 
a half, while the latter can accommodate 


eight cords. Putting the seasoned wool 
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through the process requires about twenty- 
four hours. 

Now it is claimed that there are abso- 
lutely no waste products from the acid 
factories, and that the pollution of streams 
no longer exists. It is freely admitted 
that this pollution formerly existed. <A 
little investigation would indicate that 
harmful products are still escaping from 
many factories. Most of them are built 
close to the streams; so close, in fact, that 
it is difficult to see how pollution could 


be avoided without special effort. The 
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mass of something. ashes, 
thrown out from the furnaces. Getting 
1id of ashes is a simple matter’ for the 
acid factory. The waste is dumped out 
on the edge of the stream, and much of it 


That pile is 


is swept off in time of high water. Of 
course, coal ashes strewn along the sides 
of a picturesque mountain stream cannot 
add any to the beauty of the country, but 
only think how much cheaper it is than 
carting the ashes away! For long dis- 
tances below some of these factories th« 
stream-beds show noticeable deposits of 











rHE TRAIL OF THE SPOILER 
photograph of the factory on the Beaver 
kill is evidence of this. 

In the case of this particular factory 
it was perfectly obvious that impurities 
were being emptied into the stream, An 
unpleasant, oily substance could be seen 
floating here and there on the surface, 
while close to the discharge stones and 
pebbles on the stream’s edge were coated 
by a_ black, product with 
which the water was laden. At the ex- 
treme right of the building, though it 
cannot be seen in the picture, is a small, 
noisome pool, filled with factory refuse, 
which drains directly into the stream. 

Conspicuous in the foreground of this 
same picture you will see a heaped-up 


evil-looking 


FORES1 


REDUCED TO CORDWOOD 


ashes which have been carried there in 
this manner. 

If it is true, as the acid factory owners 
will assert, that no pollution of the water 
is going on at the present time, why is it 
that you find practically no trout in a 
stream below one of them? I wished to 
try my luck on a good brook—at least it 
looked like a brook—and_ asked 
about the prospects 

“Go up until you get above the acid fac 


likely 


tory,’ were my instructions, “and you 
may strike a few. ‘There are none be- 
low it.” 

There may have been no pollution of 


that brook, but the water be/ow the acid 
tactory was of a slightly different color 











from that cbove. Below were no trout; 
above were a few. 

I was informed that in some cases the 
factories have built reservoirs in which 
the waste materials that might kill or 
drive off trout are caught. These reser 
voirs, however, seem to have an unfortu 
nate habit of “springing leaks,” of “burst 
ing’ at convenient intervals. One man 
told me of a case where dead trout could 
be picked up by the peck when an acid 
factory reservoir “burst.” That was on 
Spring Brook, a tributary of the Beaver- 
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ranch, caught a trout five and three- 
quarter inches long and innocently took it 
home. A geme warden saw the fish, and 
promptly placed the youthful angler un 
der arrest, for the trout was a bare quar- 
ter-inch below the legal limit. The lad 
was fined for his violation of the law, and 
thereby justice was doubtless satisfied ; but 
if that officious warden had cared to take 
trouble enough to investigate the acid fac- 
tory proposition, he could easily have 
found evidence to show that the fishing 
was being injured in a wholesale way. 








ACID FACTORY ON 


kill, and in this instance trout were evi 
dently living below the factory while the 
poisonous waste was being stored up, but 
were killed when it was released. Per 
scnally, I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this incident; most of the inhabitants of 
the region who like to fish are very bitter 
against the factories, and so their testi- 
mony may be a trifle prejudiced. 
Naturally, 1 inquired why the game 
wardens take no steps against such fla- 
grant violation of the law, and my queries 
were received with disgusted snorts and 
shrugs of the shoulders more eloquent 
than words. In that connection one gen 


tleman told me an interesting tale, some 


think like this: 


A small boy, in East 








THE BEAVERKILL 


One undersized trout is a drop in the 
bucket when compared with the ruina- 
tion of all the fishing on an_ entire 
brook. 

It might be argued that on a large 
stream like the Beaverkill the small 
amount of impure substances discharged 
by a factory would be so diluted as to be 
harmless. ‘That is not the best excuse for 
an acid factory, but take it for what it is 
worth. The Beaverkill used to be one of 
the best trout streams in New York; now 
it is hardly worth fishing. Most of the 
trout are in its smaller tributaries, but 
even these are being invaded by the wood 
alcohol plants, and when low water drives 
the fish down into the main stream they 
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are not jikely to re enter a brook contami- 
nated by factory waste. 

Perhaps enough has been said concern 
ing pollution of streams; an even stronger 
argument against the business is the de 
of the country. The factories 
enormous quantities of 


foresting 
consume wood, 


and in their cutting seem to make a clean 


sweep. In scientific lumbering only the 
big trees are taken; the smaller are left 
to grow. But from the wood alcohol 


standpoint a five-inch tree has as big a 
proportion of value as one a foot in di- 
ameter, and is furthermore easier to han- 
dle. So we see mountains stripped until 
their sides are bare as the roof of a house. 
That is bad both from the esthetic and 
economic view. The mountains, shorn of 
their covering of green verdure, are no 
longer beautiful; the rainfall not 
sink into the ground so readily, but runs 
off quickly, carrying a fair amount of the 
scanty soil supply along with it, so that 
the permanent springs suffer, and then the 
streams begin to run dry in the hot season, 

The acid factory cuttings—and this 1s 
especially true of out-of the-way places—- 
are a standing invitation to forest fires 
I found one spot where the small branches 
and tops were thrown about in utter con- 


loe 
does 


fusion, dry as tinder from the hot, mid- 
summer sun, and attempt had been 
made to pile the stuff into heaps for burn- 
ing under safe conditions. A_ spark 
dropped into that mass would start a for- 
est fire that could easily do a vast amount 
of damage. 


no 


THE 
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The factories, with the incidental wood 
cutting, do employ considerable labor. J 
have no exact information concerning tli 
effects of working in the plants, but was 
told by a resident of the region that a big 
put it 90 per cent the 
The very at 
inju 


proportion— he of 
workers have tuberculosis. 
mosphere about the places must be 
rious to breathe, and that may be why the 
employees, and their families as well, are 
as a rule sallow in complexion, obviously 
They are a low class of peo 
In on 


unhealthy. 
ple, and they live on a low scale. 
small shack, practically bare of furniture, 
lived a man of forty-five and his fifteen 
wife; could 
walking about inside. Both 

women have unintelligent, expressionless 
Nowadays all trades seem to have 


be seen 


and 


year-old chickens 


men 


faces. 
their own private dangers, and while the 
tumes from an acid factory are proba 
Liy not so bad as those from lead or phos 
phorus, they must bring evil results 1 
the workers. 

The acid factories have doubtless come 
to stay, more’s the pity. -The marks 
of their pernicious activity are only to 
obvious already, and will be still more so 
as time goes on. The important question 
is whether they will have a free rein until 
trees in the region over which they rule 
are rare as in the Desert of Sahara, 
ard until the last trout has succumbed to 
the inevitable. The American public has 
formed the unfortunate custom of waking 
up when it is too late; let us hope that 


as 


will not do so in this case. 


SONG OF SILENCL 


he Silence sings to me a little song 


Of wandering wind, so lonely in delight, 


That, almost as it lingers, it is gone 
Adown the distant purples of the night. 


( time of magic, and of night, and wind! 


Of forest depths and spaciousness of sky 


In my hushed heart thy rapture is enshrined 
As the sweet song of Silence passes by. 


IsABEL Moore. 
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THE CRUISE OF 


A YARN OF MOTOR BOATS, FISHING, HUNTING, LOVE AND ADVENTURE ALONG THI 


THE “GO-DEVIL”* 


SURF-SWEPT 


COAST OF THE OLD ATLANTIC 


BY WARREN 
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Synops:s of previous chapters rhe Colonei and the Judge have planned a consort cruise for 
their converted Jersey surf boat and the Go-Devil, a fifty-foot power cruiser wned vy by the 
Colonel’s son, the Imp, and a gas engine expert called Ben They are to cruise, hunt and fish in 
Barnegat Bay, where Leila Blake, a girl in whom the Imp is much interested, and her fa , are 
encamped at Barnegat Inlet. ‘They set sail outside the Hook and run into a avy squall Bot 
craft make for the offing. following the lights of a steamer bound down the coast. hey become 
separated in the squall. The Colonel descries a I'ght on the horizon, and sails out to it, thinking i 
is the steamer. It turrs out te be a flare buoy with a man in it, who is rescued by ther He is a 
Frenci:man lost off the steamer in the storm. The Colonel’s boat and the Go-Devil finally 
Barnegat Inlet and come to anchor near the Forked River life saving station The following mort 
ing the party gather on board the Colonel’s boat to hear the strangers story. He tells ther yw he 
was suddenly thrown overboard by a German, acting for certain powerful agencies who wis! m 

| out of the way. To give the appearance of an accident, his assailant threw a bu to m 
| When the Frenchman finally found the buoy its flares were seen to be tied with an invisible silk 
cord. The Frenchman confides his identity in secret to the Colonel who forthwith invites 
join their cruise for the present. They pay a visit to the Blakes who are camped on te bea 
stroll up the beach with Leila Blake to watch the fishing fleet come in from the ocear \s th 
boat comes in through the surf, their attention is attracted to the steersman who turns out to be a 
beautiful girl, The Imp is badly smitten with her appearance Leila and the Surf Girl become 
friends Leila invites her for a swim out near an ancient wreck rhe G rns her not | 
to go near the wreck, but Leila disregards her ard is nearly drowned ) cescued by e Surf 
Girl with the help ‘of the Imp and the fishermen in a surf skiff which she rdered launched 
Dujardin in glancing over a newspaper in the fishing station notes a column descriptiv f the find | 
ing of the empty flare buoy at Asbury Fark and predicts that they will ha s visitors 
A big dinner is held on the Go-Devil. The Imp shows Mary Chadwick over his y F tes her |] 
up to witress some fancy shooting at a rifle range near the camp \ queer foreign king man 
comes over the dunes and looks critically over Dujardin. He camps near the ane age rhe Colonel 
suspects him of having designs on Dujardin and they leave the anchor tise to Gay Head | 
with the idea of shaking him off. They take part in the Water Carniv 1. re n ree 
days, but find Von Kreider still there. He joins them on a snipe s ls 
loaded with dynamite among his shells. He suspects Von Kreider 1 
Von Kreider leaves to save his face. The Imp seeks out Mary s t she 
rc‘urned to her own people 
| - 
CHAPTER TA he on his own affairs and so impatient to 
came: : be off on a quixotic search, he knew not 
WALNUT LODGI a 
where so long as it would bring him near 
66 ONE back to her own people! the Surf Girl again. Presently he reached 
echoed the Imp, stupefied. The the Blakes’ tents and a scene enacted 
world seemed suddenly blank. The in front of them disturbed him not a little 
world without Mary in it—empty! It and shot a pang of jealousy through him 


was a heartbreaking discovery, and it de- 
manded instant relief in action. He must 
find her, the quicker the better. Without 
a word he turned and retraced his steps 
along the beach. The sea was gray and 
sullen and angry, seemingly in harmony 
with Evidently a tremendous 
tempest was brewing somewhere, for the 
familiar song of the surf had a low moan 
in it that spoke of death and of those in 
peril on the deep. The Imp hardly no 
ticed this aspect of the sea, so intent was 


his mood. 


*Owing to press of timely matter this story was 


Leila was standing in her tent door mock- 
ing at someone. Her head was thrown back 


and her perfect profile and_ perfectly 
rounded throat stood out in sharp relief 
against the tent-flap, whilst on her lips was 
a delicious taunt, bewitching, bantering, 
altogether charming—for The 
Imp was too far awey to hear what she 
was saying, but 
evidently having a delightful time teasing 
her Another step and 


someone. 


the unseen someone was 


and being teased 
Dujardin came into view, standing a short 


discontinued during the summer and fall months.—Eb. 
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distance off, an expression of pure mis- 
chief on his aristocratic French features. 
Plainly there had been a passage-at-arms 
between them, a swift parry of wits, 
which both had been enjoying keenly. The 
Imp advanced with a troubled counte 
nance while they studied him quizzically. 

“He iss ver’ solemn, theese Imp,” 
served Dujardin to Leila, folding his arms 
whilst unheeded cigarette smoke drifted 


ob- 


through his nostrils. 
said Leila in French with a 
languishing sigh and a mischievous glance 
at the puzzled youth. 

“Quelle blague, eh?” laughed the other 
gaily, and the two grinned heartlessly at 
the forlorn Imp. 

The latter was annoyed. 


“He loves,” 


He didn't like 
to be joked at in French, much less to find 
another fellow teasing one of his best 
girls. “Excuse me, Leila,” he said stiffly, 
plodding up through the sand, “I’m afraid 
I shall have to borrow Eugene for this 
afternoon—if you can really spare him.” 

Dujardin looked at him quickly. “Some- 
thing serious, my friend?” he asked, all 
eager for any excitement that might be 
aioot. 

“Yes; where’s Ben?” 

“V’la, la-bas,” declared Dujardin, point- 
ing up the bay shore to where The Crate 
lay heeled over with three figures working 
energetically around her. 

“All the better; you and I can manage 
this alone. Come; you'll excuse us, won't 
you, Leila?” 

Leila pouted. “I suppose I'll have to,” 
she admitted with emphatic disapproval. 
“Il think you’re horrid! Why can’t you 
two just sit down and rest awhile, for 
once.” 

But the Imp only laughed at her mali- 
ciously as he carted Dujardin off to the 
dink, 

Once aboard the Go-Devil they were not 
slow in hoisting anchor and getting under 
way. The Imp knew in a general way 
that the Chadwicks lived somewhere 
across the bay and he headed the cruiser 
that way in hopes of getting information 
from some bayman. The time had come 
to take Eugene into his confidence and the 
Imp told him. He confessed to the young 


Frenchman the state of his heart as re- 


garded Mary Chadwick. 


The latter lis- 
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tened first derisively, then sympatheti- 
cally, then incredulously. 

“But, my frield, you ar-re not, serieux ? 
It is only what we call in France an 
‘uffaire’—it is but to amuse yourself with 
her and then her Consider, 
my friend, she is but a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter.” 

The Imp interrupted him impatiently. 
“Let me tell you, Eugene,” said he harshly, 
“that in this have but 
aristocracy—the aristocracy of character. 
Given that indefinable quality, the hum 
blest guide in the forest enters the goodly 
fellowship where we can take him by the 
‘hand as a man and a brother,—without 
it all the a Rockefeller will 
rot gain him admission. And when you 
find it in a woman,” added the Imp vehe 


toss aside. 


country we one 


millions oi 


mently, “whether appareled in wealth and 
adorned with all the 
tion; or penniless, yet simple and strong— 
myself too humble, 
to ask her 


graces of civiliza- 


I for one would fee! 
too unworthy to 


Dujardin shrugged his shoulders. The 
idea was incomprehensible to him. “An 
affair of the heart, yes,’ he admitted. 


“Marriage—nevaire! Marriage is a con- 
There must be a dot, there must 
It is thus that the 


tract. 
be social prominence. 


aristocracy is maintained. Now Miss 
Blake——” 
The Imp demurred angrily. “As 


matter of fact, Captain Chadwick is 
wealthier and a more prominent man than 
old Blake ever hoped to be. But I tell 
you, Eugene, if Mary was the daughter of 
the least of the men who work for him, 
and still was the girl my heart tells me she 

, it would make not the least difference.” 

“Ah, but Leila!’ exclaimed Dujardin, 
honest admiration ringing in his voice. 
“So piquant, so keen-witted, so refresh 
ing—ah, there is your true American 
type!” 

“Of the cities, agreed the Imp, 
“but, Monsieur, this broad land of ours has 
a thousand towns and.villages, ten thousand 
farms, to one city. And the real Ameri- 
can girl, the American mother, is of 
sterner stuff than the Leilas of the cities. 
She may not be so brilliant—but in the 
times which try men’s souls she does not 
flinch. You shall see; some great crisis 
may come upon us before you leave us, 


yes,” 





ed 
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and you shall see which girl is all there 
and which shrinks back.” 

Gradually the Go-Devil raised the 
shores of the mainland and little by little 
approached an anchored skiff with a bay 
man at work standing up in her stern. 
The Imp slowed down. “Where can I find 
Chadwick's?” he hailed. 

“Walnut Lodge, ye mean? That's th’ 
ol’ captain's place,” answered the bayman, 
“Ye can't take that boat up there; hain't 
vater ’nuff.” He pointed up an arm of 
the bay extending inland into the pine 
forests. “See them cedars up by that 
pint? Anchor off’n them 'n’ row ashore. 
Ye'll find a trail through the forest that'll 
take ye t’ Walnut Lodge.” 

The Imp thanked him and, speeding up, 
they soon dropped anchor off the cedars. 
Looking back across the bay the white 
and green lines of the dunes lay on the 
horizon three miles away, and they could 
just make out the Blake tents and the 
masts of The Crate where she still lay 
heeled over on the beach. And, as they 
swung to the tide, a skiff crowded with 
huddled figures disappeared with suspi- 
cious haste up a bend of the stream. 

“Well, here are the cedars and here's 
where we hit the trail, old man, for better 
or for worse,” remarked the Imp, pulling 
up the dink. 

Dujardin turned from gazing abstract- 
edly at the disappearing skiff and they si 
lently rowed ashore and hauled the dink 
up on the scrap of sand beech. A stick 
cracked in the forest as they stepped 
ashore, and they both paused to look and 
li ten. After a few minutes of fruitless 
peering into the dark woods a_ short 
scramble throuzh the thicket brought 
them out on a_ beaten forest trail. 
Phe Imp pushed on westward in the di- 
rection of Walnut Lodge, Dujardin fol 
lowing, and together they glided along. 

Suddenly the latter stopped and folded 
his arms. “My friend,” he declared with 
quiet conviction, “we are being paralleled 
by someone walking through the forest! 
I am positive of it; absolute. Have you 
noticed no bushes waving, no rustling in 
the leaves?” 

“Stuff!” ejaculated the Imp, impatient 
io get on to Walnut Lodge. “Who cares 
about us! Come on, the forest is opening 
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up into pine lands. Let’s hurry along; 
it’s already four o'clock.” 

Dujardin followed his friend’s swift 
footsteps. “A sudden dash,” he panted, 
“might catch our hidden friend—in there. 
Shall we not—cut across from the trail 
just as we come out to those pines ahead?” 

“All right,” assented the Imp. “Now- 
beat it!” The two youths made a swift 
rush through the pines, at right angles 
to the trail, and were rewarded by a sud 
den movement in the thicket and a glimpse 
of a flying dark cloth cape. 

“Humph!” exclzimed the Imp, his heart 
pounding as he looked excitedly at Dujar- 
din. “Now what do you know about that? 
The place is guarded, eh?” 

“Yes,” averred Dujardin, looking at 
him queerly. ‘‘Eet iss—watched! 
on, my friend.” 

The trail now led through open sandy 
pine country and presently they found 


Lead 


themselves on the edge of a great clearing 
of tilled fields. The manor of Walnut 
Lodge sprawled luxuriant!y under a grove 
of great walnut trees, its green lawns 
sweeping down to the bay shore. It was a 
rambling structure, nowhere more than 
two stories in height, having evidently 
been enlarged and added to by generations 
of Chadwicks. An air of restfulness, of 
serenity, of decades of comfort pervaded 
it, accentuated by the ample orchard on 
the lawn back of the house, and the tas- 
seled corn of a truck garden showing 
above a box hedge enclosure beyond the 
kitchen wing. One realized that, with the 
fish of the sea, the wildfowl of the bay 
and the deer in the forest, which furnished 
meat, here at last was an absolutely self 
supporting establishment; one that was 
and had been for generations independent 
of the outside world, a true type of a self 
reliant, self-governing and self-supporting 
unit of American civilization. Some day 
it would grow into a hamlet, then a vil- 
lage, and finally a township. 

“There you are—there’s the home of 
your ‘fisherman's daughter,” exclaimed 


the Imp, glancing at the astonished Dujar 
din triumphantly, “and there—Oh heavy 
there's Mary!” 

Miss Chadwick came slowly out on the 
lawn, a black-and-white setter and a silk 
eared hound gambolling about her \ 
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tiny blue-steel double shotgun lay in the 
hollow of her arm. She was clad in a 
gray flannel shirt with corduroy skirts 
reaching below the tops of her russet 
leather hunting boots, and her unruly hair 
fluffed out from under a broad-brimmed 
flappy hat, caught up on one side with a 
cockade of gay pheasant feathers. 

The Imp gasped as he grabbed Dujardin 
by the arm and hurried forward. Mary 
seemed listless in her movements and she 
did not notice their approach; in fact, the 
hat hid her face from them most of the 
time. Suddenly she whirled about with a 
little shriek of surprise as she heard their 
hurrying footsteps, and the Imp saw her 
face framed in its oval of dark hatbrim. 
There was a trace of tears on her cheeks 
and a suspicion of redness in her eyes, 
but she flashed them a smile of welcome 
as she held her growling dogs in check. 

“George !—Monsieur! You don’t know 
how glad I am to see you! Down, Snap! 
Be quiet, Rex!” she scolded, covered with 
confusion as the Imp advanced with out 
stretched hands. 

“Simply couldn’t exist any longer with- 
out you, Mary,” he laughed frankly. 
“Whatever made you run away from us 
like that?” 

“Couldn’t stand the gaieties of Gay 
Head, I reckon,” fibbed the Surf Girl 
lightly. “Come on up on the porch and 
sit down, won’t you? No hunting to-day 
for us, Rex; we have guests to-day, dog- 
gie dear, distinguished guests! How-do, 
Monsieur,” giving him her hand excitedly 
as she led the way towards the house. 
“Excuse my not shaking hands before, but 
these darling dogs will get in the way! 
Down, Snap, you foolish old thing!” 

Dujardin bowed profoundly. He was 
studying her, rearranging his ideas, re- 
setting the French convictions of a life- 
time. This place was America in the 
making; America, that great broad land 
of which the foreigner visiting us in our 
cities and Pullmans gets but the most su- 
perficial glimpse—and his impressions 
were new and pleasurable. 

They seated themselves in the comfort- 
able willow porch furniture and Mary 
touched a silver bell on the table. The 
Imp watched Dujardin’s eyes expand, as 
a typical ‘’fo’ de wah” nigger mammy ap- 


peared, clad in black calico dress, yel- 
low scarf and red polka-dotted bandanna 
turban. To the Imp she seemed like a 
dream of yesterday. 

“Rum—or rye?” faltered Mary, look- 
ing anxiously at the Imp. 

The youth laughed indulgently. “How 
far we have gotten from the good old 
times with our imported Scotch of now 
adays! Mary, I wish good old dad could 
be here—you’d take him back fifty years 
with your rum; I suppose it’s fine old Ja 
maica, such as you seafaring people used 
to bring us from the West Indies.” 

“Yes, and served in the original decan 
ter that was given Commodore Chadwick 
by Commodore Truxton in memory ol 
their sea fights in the West Indies in 1812,” 
said Mary with a little touch of pride in 
her voice. “Let me make you both an old 
fashioned rum toddy.” 

She busied herself over the glasses as 
the mammy returned with a silver tray 
loaded with old-time simply-cut glass and 
quaint silver. Old Commodore Chadwick’s 
decanter was handled with dainty rever- 
ence and the two young men watched her 
fascinatedly as the glorious decoction was 
builded in the glasses. The Imp luxu 
riously basked while Mary prattled on. 
Her green silk tie blew about upon her 
trim gray hunting waist as the breezes of 
the porch caressed it, the corduroy skirt 
clung to and followed the firm, sweet lines 
of her figure as she shifted about in the 
armchair, and the little russet hunting 
boots displayed undoubtedly the prettiest 
ef ankles. But, above all, that hat was de 
signed for deadly effect, setting off in its 
sweeps and curves now her profile, now 
her rounded, dimpled face, with its dan- 
cing blue eyes; again a ravishing sweep 
of cheek and chin, with a little coral ear 
lost in a tangle of shining hair. There was 
happiness in every note of her voice, 
and the toddy was good, very good! Also 
a couple of Captain Chadwick’s Havana 
cigars, without any label on them, but of 
an aroma of deep contentment to the heart 
of man. Dujardin sat in moody silence, 
examining the dainty shotgun. Now and 
then an exclamation of pleasure escaped 
him as he admired its exquisite engraving 
and fine workmanship, but he was dis- 
tinctly not his usual gay self; besides 
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which he felt that it was the Imp’s inn- 
ings, and that he ought to leave the entire 
field open to him. 

Finally he broke in on the chatter. 
“Mees Mary,” he asked, “for why is it 
that your place is guarded?” 

“Guarded?” echoed Mary, perplexed. 
“But it’s not. Everyone here is free to 
come and go as he pleases. We have the 
fishermen’s clearings just up beyond us, 
and beyond that there isn’t a soul for 
miles and miles in the pines. I grew up 
with the boys and girls of this settlement, 
and, except when I was away at school, 
I have always been here—and I have al- 
most never been lonely,’ with a sidelong 
glance at the Imp. 

“But,” persisted Dujardin, “have you 
never met any strangers when roaming in 
the woods hereabouts—when out shooting, 
for example?” 

“Never anyone that I did not know. 
What makes you ask that?” 

“Because, Mademoiselle, we were fol- 
lowed to-day as we came along the trail 
through your forest,” declared Dujardin. 
“Could it have been one of your people?” 

“Our boys would be more likely to chal- 
lenge you than to follow you,” demurred 
the Surf Girl, musing. “It must have 
been one of those gypsies—there has been 
an encampment of them up back in the 
woods somewhere, for—for, let’s see—sev- 
eral weeks, I think.” 

“Gypsies?” exclaimed Dujardin incred- 
ulously, but just then the Imp cut in with 
some airy persiflage and before they knew 
it the rays of the setting sun warned 
them that it was time that their call came 
to an end. It was necessary to return to 
the Go-Devil at once or else get hung 
up all night on the ebb tide. Refusing a 
pressing invitation to remain for tea, they 
made their adieux, Dujardin bowing with 
his usual gallantry, while the Imp took 
both of Mary’s hands in his and said 
farewells of much length and fervor! 

And so they made their way across the 
fields to the beginning of the trail in the 
pines, and by the time they were well in 
them it was dark. Again came that inde- 
finable sensation of being followed, 
watched. Again and again Dujardin 
would jump suddenly and turn to right 
or left, but there was nothing—nothing 
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beyond a slight motion in some bushy 
pitch pine or an apparition that melted 
instantaneously into a tree trunk as one 
glanced at it. 

As the trail entered the dense forest it 
grew suddenly black as night. Here ob- 
jects close by were dim and indistinguish- 
able, and the suspicion that they were 
followed became a certainty, as the omi- 
neus crackle and rustle in the underbrush 
proved. Dujardin drew his automatic 
and stopped again and again to listen and 
peer into the dense blackness of the jun- 
gle, while the Imp broke a club from the 
thicket, having no other weapon. To- 
gether they made their way along the 
trail with the utmost caution, the Imp lead- 
ing, Dujardin guarding their rear with 
the automatic. Several times they got 
separated, when Dujardin stopped to look 
and listen while the Imp went on ahead. 

Suddenly there was a crash in the 
bushes, and the Imp sprang about to find 
that he had gotten twenty paces ahead of 
Dujardin, whom he could dimly see sur- 
rounded by black, huddled figures in the 
darkness. 

Then the young Frenchman’s voice, 
piercing, anguished—“A moi, Americain! 
Am The voice choked off in a 
strangling gurgle, and there was a desper- 
ate struggle in the bushes, followed by 
the blinding flash of the automatic as it 
roared out. The Imp dashed whooping 
into the jungle, brandishing his club, but 
at the same instant a blow from behind 
caught him on the head. He felt a dizzy 
explosion of stars and skyrockets, which 
seemed to his waning senses to be curving 
and falling, falling, falling from the zen- 
ith, and then he tumbled, groaning and 
unconscious, across the trail. 





CHAPTER X 
THE VEHMGERICHT 


When the Imp regained consciousness, 
it was to find his father bending anxiously 
over him, while the yellow light of a ship's 
lantern showed Ben and the Judge peer- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Thunder and Mars! what’s happened 
—where’s Eugene?” growled the old war- 
rior, mopping the blood from the Imp’s 
curves. ‘We were coming across the bay 
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to join you when we heard a shot in the 
forest and something very like a scuffle. 
Then there was a groan and a thud, and 
we came to anchor in a hurry and fol- 
lowed along this trail until we found you. 
egg on your head the 


bd 
must have been a 


Son, you've got an 
size of an onion; it 
whale of a blow!” 

The Imp felt weak and sick, but return- 
ing realization of Dujardin’s imminent 
danger forced him to full consciousness, 
and briefly he told them all that had-hap- 
pened. The Colonel, with characteristic 
military promptness, at once despatched 
Ben and the Judge along the trail to 
Chadwick’s, to borrow Rex, the hound, 
after which he raised his son to his feet 
and led him to the shore, where the Imp 
bathed his head, whilst his father rowed 
out to the Go-Devil, returning with an 
arsenal of weapons and one of Dujardin’s 
shoes. 

Presently the Judge and Ben returned, 
leading Rex, who, having smelled Dujar- 
din’s shoe and sniffed about in the brush, 
at length gave tongue and took up the hot 
trail. A stiff noggin of brandy had put 
the Imp back into the game, carrying his 
beloved Service rifle, and thus the party 
set out, with the hound in the lead, strain- 
ing at his leash. 

The way led across the dense forest 
and out into the pines—miles and miles of 
them, stretching unbroken, barren and 
sandy, clear across the State. Uphill and 
down dale it led, the white sand, pads of 
cactus and patches of thorn lying silent 
and ghostly under the stars in the open 
pine country. Here and there a windfall 
of brown needles would yield a damper 
and stronger scent, and the hound would 
give a reassuring bay; again the footsteps 
themselves would be visible in the sand 
crust, showing Dujardin’s captors to num- 
ber at least half a dozen. 

Finally the Colonel halted. “I 
lights—torches—far ahead,” he declared 
“Don’t you see them, up there at the head 
of the ravine? It’s time to tie up the 
dog and stalk them ourselves.” 

They made Rex comfortable and pushed 
on in a group. Nearer and nearer they 


see 


approached the twinkling lights, and final- 
iy made out the flare of the torches in 
a grove of tall pines surrounded on three 
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sides by pine-clad hills of sand. Admon- 
ishing the utmost caution, thé Colonel 
crept along on hands and knees, now and 
then stopping to listen and peer ahead. 
Then, locating a clump of chinquapin 
chestnut shoots, they got it between them 
and the torches and crept up to it unper- 
ceived. Looking out through the foliage, 
a weird sight met their eyes. ‘Tall, black- 
rcbed figures, with high, peaked cowls, 
through which only the eyes were pierced, 
held the torches. A central figure was 
seated on a sort of rude throne or judg- 
ment chair, and before him stood Dujar- 
din, bareheaded, with his arms folded, an 
armed guard on either side of him. Some 
sort of a religious ritual was evidently 
going on, spoken in a guttural foreign 
language, which sounded hollow and muf- 
fled through the black cowls. The Col- 
onel gathered enough of it to realize, with 
a shudder of horror, that they were say- 
ing a mass for the soul of a criminal about 
to pay the death penalty. 

The ceremony ended, the hooded judge 
addressed Dujardin, speaking the neutral 
language, English, in cracked, rasping 
tones. The Colonel and his party strained 
their ears to catch the words. 

‘Monsieur, Count de Portanier de la 
Rochette,” grated the harsh voice, “you 
stand in the presence of the ancient and 
terrible court of the Vehmgericht!” 

The Colonel started. Could it be that 
that ancient medieval tribunal had per- 
sisted even to this day, perhaps as a secret 
military organization? 

“We have made it our business,” rasped 
the voice, “to deal with such military spies 
as are beyond the reach of the constituted 
authorities; to dispose of those who know 
tco much. Monsieur le Compte— 
you know too much.” 

Dujardin, or, rather, Lieutenant De la 
Rochette, for it was none other than the 
famous I'rench spy, whose exploits had 
set the capitols of Europe in a fever of 
apprehension, vouchsafed no reply, but 
eyed his black-robed judge scornfully. 
rhe Colonel could almost imagine a con- 
temptuous fichire! being muttered under 
his breath. 

After a bricf pause the muffled tone con- 
tinued. “You are the one Frenchman,” 
snarled the voice, “that has seen with his 











own eyes the secret mechanism of the 
Kaiserhafen locks. But four men in our 
army know the key—and you—you shall 
not live to disclose it. Monsieur, you shall 
never see your native shores again; 

but here, in these desolate pines, in an 
alien land, far from the brilliant courts 
that you have so long frequented, you and 
your knowledge shall perish, forever. It 
is the decree of the Vehmgericht !” 

De la Rochette shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. One can die but once—what 
would you have! 

But the court was not through with him 
yet. Producing a folded army map from 
the depths of his cloak, the judge spread 
it out before De la Rochette. 

“We have here,” began the parched, hol 
low voice, “what little we have been able 
to glean concerning your fortifications of 
Fontenay ; 

The young Lieutenant started as he saw 
before him an accurate map of the key 
forts that guard his beloved Paris. 

“Those mine fields that are buried un- 
der the approaches—where are they lo- 
cated?” demanded the voice. 

De la Rochette looked up coldly. “It is 
impossible that I should tell you anything 
about Fontenay,” he said quietly. 

The judge coughed sarcastically. “A 
thousand pardons, Monsieur le Compte, 
that we should proceed to extremities. 
We must also apologize for the crudeness 
of our equipment; nevertheless it is effi- 
cient.” Wheeling, he pointed a bony fore- 
finger into the shadows. “On that rack, 
De la Rochette,” he thundered, “we shall 
dislocate every bone of your wretched 
body—but we’ll have the location of those 
mines! Speak—quick !” 

Straining their eyes, the Colonel and his 
party made out dimly in the shadows be- 
hind the judgment seat a primitive rack. 
It was but a pine trunk, with a rough 





(To be concluded) 
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winch at one end and a foot-strap at the 
other, but quite as cruel and deadly as the 
most elaborate medieval instrument. 

De la Rochette pondered a moment, and 
then, with a sudden, swift gesture, indi- 
cated a point on the map with his thumb. 

The judge studied it intently. “It’s a 
lie!” he declared. “No soldier would 
dream of such a fool location! Von Krei- 
der! ‘Toplitz!” He pointed silently at the 
dread instrument of torture. 

“One moment,” exclaimed De la Ro- 
chette, holding up his hand. “Before | 
submit, monsieur le judge, I must trouble 
you to—to “ 

“To what, M. le Compte de Portanier 
de la Rochette?” ironically inquired the 
voice. 

“To take me!” smiled the Frenchman, 
suddenly snatching a rifle from one of his 
guards, and with the swiftness of light he 
had buffetted his way through them and 
had taken a stand at bay with his back 
against a tree, whilst a ring of black-robed 
figures threatened him just beyond the 
muzzle of his rifle. Knowing well Eu- 
gene’s uncanny quickness at rifle fire, the 
Colonel judged that the moment to inter- 
fere had come, and at a signal his party 
dashed forward in a confused huddle. 

‘In the name of the Law !—Stop!” thun- 
dered the Judge, who had pushed ahead. 
[he Imp and Ben had covered them with 
their rifles, but with a sharp, hissed 
Hinaus! Geschwind! the weird party dis- 
appeared in an instant into the underbrush. 
De la Rochette threw himself like a tiger 
upon the leader, who wrenched himself 
free with all the strength of his lean body, 
and was gone, leaving, however, the map 
in the Frenchman’s possession. 

“Et d@UNE!” he shouted, waving it tri- 
umphantly—but at the same instant a rifle 
cracked in the underbrush and he fell, 
fainting, into the Judge’s arms. 
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hundred fish can be seen lying in this pool. 

The writer, being naturally very fond 
of fishing, and having had the good for- 
tune to be born and raised on one of the 
finest fly-fishing streams in Scotland, 
where the trout are shy on account of hav- 
ing been fished over by expert anglers 
for many past generations, took up “tfish- 
in’” ata very early age! It has often been 
said that one who could fish the Eden 
successfully (for that is the name of the 
stream, located in Fife Shire) could fish 
anywhere, and the writer, without wishing 
to blow his own horn, has found this to be 
remarkably true all through life. 

For many years, after coming to my 
adopted country, I was closely tied down 
to business, and had no time to devote to 
angling, and long before salmon fishing 
came within my reach I often said to my 
friends, “I hope to live long enough to kill 
a salmon on a fly,” and one of my chief 
ambitions at that time was to be able to 
acquire salmon fishing on some Canadian 
river, so that I could invite my friends to 
join me in what I consider the nearest ap- 
proach to paradise obtainable on earth. 

Well, I am happy to state that I have 
been fortunate enough to succeed in car- 
rying this out, and have done so for near- 
ly twenty years, and, with my invited 
guests, our little party have had some of 
the most enjoyable times that could possi- 
bly fall to a party of anglers, for there 
is nothing to beat salmon fishing for rec- 
reation, health and sport. 

Our water, when in good condition, ac- 
commodates eight rods, and is now owned 
by five men, Messrs. Thomas Hunter, of 


Detroit; E. A. Robertson, of Saginaw, 
Mich.; Sigmund M. Lehman, Jules S. 
Ehrich, of New York, and the writer. 

We consider ourselves one of the hap- 
piest of fishing parties when we get to- 
gether. To my mind there is nothing to 
compare with salmon fishing. True, it 
does not possess the delicacy and finesse 
of trout fishing such as is found on some 
rivers in Scotland, Ireland and England, 
where the finest drawn gut, the smallest 
midge flies, and the most delicate casting 
is necessary in order to meet with success, 
although in salmon fishing the tackle is 
just as fine in proportion to the size of the 
quarry; nine-foot single-gut leaders being 
used, and flies, under some conditions as 
small as number eight, and there is noth- 
ing remarkable in an experienced salmon 
fisherman occasionally killing a fish weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to forty pounds on 
a number six or eight fly. 

Speaking of tackle reminds me of an 
incident in my fishing experience, which 
was somewhat out of the ordinary. In 
June, 1897, I had as my guest on the Risti- 
gouche River the late Albert Nelson Che- 
ney, at that time Fish Culturist for the 
State of New York. I had long been of 
the opinion that it was possible to kill a 
salmon on a light trout rod with a good 
trout reel and sufficient line. Urged by 
Mr. Cheney to make the trial, I decided 
to do so. On June 7th, the conditions be- 
ing favorable, I hooked and brought to 
gaff in exactly twenty-seven minutes a 
23%4-pound salmon on a 4)-ounce split 
bamboo trout rod with an ordinary trout 
reel and line, but using a salmon leader 
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and a Mitchell salmon fly. his was con- 
sidered at the time a somewhat remark- 
able performance, as the fish was over 
ninety times heavier than the rod. Mr. 
Cheney commented on this in an article 
headed “Ristigouche Salmon” and pub- 
lished in Forest & Stream, July 10, 
1897. 

Two things make salmon fishing very 
fascinating: the first one is that no one 
can tell in advance what luck he is going 
to meet with. If a man should live a cen- 
tury and fish for a hundred seasons, he 
would never find conditions in two differ- 
ent years exactly alike. The height of the 
water varies at any given date every 
year, and the conditions are different 
every season. The fish have no fixed time 
to run; sometimes they come early, and 
sometimes late. No one can tell in ad- 
vance when they will appear in the river, 
so that salmon fishing is always a glo 
rious uncertainty, but when conditions are 
right it is absolutely the king of all 
sports. Another thing: no two salmon, 
after being hooked, act alike; and the 
fight to kill the fish varies with every 
individual salmon; one never knows what 
a salmon will, or will not do. 

You have asked for an account of the 


taking of the prize-winning fish. Well, 
here it is; it is not a very long story. 

I began fishing this year on Monday, 
June 10th, and had met with good success 
up to June 27th, having up to this time 
killed fifty fish, weighing in the aggregate 
1,001 pounds. On June 28th it was my 
luck to fish as my water for the day the 
High Rock and Florence pools. I com- 
menced pretty well up river, where the 
current was strong, and found the fishing 
slow that morning. I[inally I got down 
to the Florence pool, where the late Billy 
Florence put a mark with brown paint on 
a rock opposite to locate where he usually 
met with the best success, which is in line 
with what is known as “the boil” in this 
well-known pool. Up to this time I had 
not seen any indications of fish. 

After anchoring at this place I passed 
the rod to my head boatman, David 
Wheeler, and said, ‘Fish out this drop for 
me.’ I frequently do this nowadays; in 
my earlier fishing, like most men, I had 
more youthful enthusiasm, and wanted to 
hook and kill every fish myself, but have 
long since gotten over that. On or about 
the fourth cast a fish rose, took the fly on 
a short line and was hooked. David passed 
me the rod immediately. It seemed to 
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realize its danger at once, and suddenly 
became alarmed. It made a vertical leap, 
bringing from David Wheeler the excla- 
mation, “That salmon made the highest 
leap I ever saw a fish make!”—and we 
both agreed it must have jumped as high 
as six feet. 

After returning to the water it started 
across the river with almost lightning 
speed and took out about one hundred 
yards of line. “It’s bound for the New 
Brunswick shore!” groaned David. I 
said, “Get away, you; it is trying to climb 
to the top of Squaw Mountain!” as it 
made another high and savage leap. 

I then reeled in, and after getting him 
within a comfortable fighting distance of 
the canoe the fish started off again, down- 
stream this time. 

“He’s now headed for Matapedia; if he 
takes us down there we will not be able 
to get back in time for lunch,” remarked 
David philosophically. 

“What do I care; lunch is of no conse- 
quence; we all eat too much anyway, and 
most people dig their graves with their 
teeth,” I growled, attending strictly to 
the fish. 

After this run was over I reeled in line 
as rapidly as possible and soon got him in 
hand once more, but he then made another 
run and took out a lot of line. By this 
time he was getting pretty well exhausted, 
and when about 150 feet from the canoe, 
and straight across the river, I again 
reeled in, and by putting on a heavy strain 
upwards, succeeded in getting the fish to 
the surface of the water, which could not 
have been accomplished so quickly if its 
strength hadn’t been spent from the bril- 
liant fight it made in an attempt to clear 
itself from the hook. It lay still on the 
top of the water, showing its dorsal fin, 
and about a third of the upper half of its 
tail. 

At this time I began fully to realize 
that this was the fish I had for years 
dreamed of killing—a record breaker, for 
me. In its first rushes it was difficult to 
determine the size of the fish, having often 
been deceived on this point, but as it lay 
quietly on top of the water, exhausted 
after its short but lively fight, it was plain 
to be seen that it was far above the aver- 


age size. 


I then said to my men, with my nerves 
still tingling with the excitement of the 
contest, “Hurry up, boys, the fish is ready 
for the gaff now, if we could only reach 
him—paddle for all you are worth!” and I 
kept reeling in, taking up line as fast as 
the canoe moved toward the fish, still 
keeping up a heavy strain and lifting the 
fish upwards so as to hold the quarry 
on the top of the water. 

We got within reach of the tired fish, 
approaching him from a little below, and 
succeeded in getting close to him without 
his seeing us or the canoe. David gaffed 
him quickly, as only an expert can. While 
we did not happen to time this fish, David 
and I both agree that from the moment it 
rose to the fly until it was gaffed was not 
over ten minutes. 

After David had used the “priest” and 
put the fish to rest, he declared, “This is 
the biggest salmon ever landed in my 
canoe, and I have been a guide on this 
river continuously for over thirty years.” 

When we returned to camp we weighed 
the fish and the scales registered 40% 
pounds; it measured in length 48% inches, 
girth 25 inches. It was the heaviest fish 
that ever fell to my rod, and it put up one 
of the liveliest battles that I have ever 
had with a salmon. The fight, though 
short, was exceedingly brilliant, and the 
chances are that it will be a long time be- 
fore I have another such experience. 





Fifth Grand Prize—Brook Trout 
WON BY HOBART F. COLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Weight—4 Ibs. 10% oz. 
Length—22 5/16 in. 
Girth—11% in. 
Where caught—Moose River, Me. 
Rod—6-oz. split bamboo. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Braided silk, 
Lure—Silver Doctor fly. 
The Moose River Trout 
BY HOBART F. COLE 
N August fifth, with duffle bags, fish- 
O ing rods and packs, my friend and 
myself took train from our home 
town for Boston, then steamer to Bangor, 
and the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad for 
Greenville, where we arrived late at night. 
Found hotel had burned down, and the 
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Y. M. C. A. made us welcome guests to 
cots and breakfast. We awoke in the 
morning to find ourselves at the lower end 
ot Moosehead Lake and rain; but we had 
come prepared for wet, so took the 
steamer, determined to keep pushing 
ahead (because we had not decided where 
we should go, so long as we could get 
Maine air, and, we hoped, a Maine fish 
or two). 

Moosehead Lake is a beautiful sheet of 
water (and the stories we heard from 
guides of it when frozen were exciting 
enough to make you want to stay away in 
mid-winter ). 

We stopped at the different landings 
and loafed along until we reached North- 
East Carry at the most northern part of 
the lake and the commencement of real 
wilderness and the Allegash. With its 
one hundred miles of canoeing and three 
weeks of canoe and tent life, I believe 
that is the trip to take, but my companion 
thought as we had not been in that sec- 
tion before, the Allegash trip could keep 
for another year, and he suggested At- 
tean Camps on Attean Lake, near the 
town of Jackman, not far from Moose- 
head. Someone on the steamer had told 
him about them and said there were fish 
there. So, after some persuasion on his 
part, I consented, and we took up our 
packs for Attean. Mr. Holden, the land- 
lord, met us at the landing and took us 
over to the camps, located on one of 
the forty-seven islands in Attean Lake. 
We arranged for guide and boats, and 
next day started out for the fish we had 
heard about. 

Gone all day and returned to camp 
ai night, tired out, hungry, and enough 
brook trout for breakfast, but not the 
big ones we had heard about. Kept this 
up for several days. We were having a 
good time, sleeping well, eating like 
hungry horses (Mr. Holden is a good 
cook) and growing fat and lazy. 

One night in our cabin we were going 
over our trip, and someone suggested we 
start out by ourselves next morning and 
gc up Moose River and look over the 
grounds up there. He had heard about 
Horse Brook, Three Streams and the 
Logging Camp, and we determined to 
find them; so the next morning early, 


after a visit to the kitchen, and stowing 
away in our packs ham and a good sup- 
ply of eggs, we started out amid’ the 
many protests of fellow-campers because 
of our undertaking the trip alone. The 
first four miles to the Rips was easy. 
Here we pulled out a two-pound brook 
trout, which was a pretty good begin- 
ning, we thought. It assured a dinner, 
besides ham and eggs, anyway, and made 
us feel pretty good. Then came a hard 
carry of about an eighth of a mile, and 
when we had made it and realized the 
same carry had to be made on our re- 
turn, we did not think we would hurry 
batk. So we pushed on up the river, 
trying our luck at every place that looked 
at all encouraging. Finally, after it 
seemed a week since breakfast, we found 
an old camp, with the sticks for a fire 
and a bully good spring of water. We 
had our luncheon of fish, some of the 
ham and eggs, and doughnuts, and after 
cutting wood for the next comers, we 
again lit our pipes and started out for 
the fish we had heard so much about, de- 
termined to take something back to camp 
or “bust.” 

We started up a flock of ducks that 
sounded like a train of cars, but we could 
not shoot in August. About the middle 
of the afternoon I told my friend that 
the bearings looked like those described 
as Three Streams, and around the next 
curve of the river we saw what appeared 
to be either back water or the mouth of 
a small stream. We decided to go up on 
the far side of the river and drop down 
and anchor in mid river and cast into 
the mouth of the stream. All went well, 
and my friend let over the stone anchor 
very quietly and reached to take up his 
rod to cast. I, not having the anchor to 
attend to, got into the water before he 
did and was making my third cast when 
there was a splash. “Rise” does not ex- 
press it, and my reel began to have 
“music” in it. It certainly did sing a 
beautiful song, and I was busy—very 
busy; we were both busy. My friend 
dropped his rod and took the oars; then 
looked at his watch; it was three o’clock 
and the fish was going down stream. 

Then instructions commenced to come 
thick and fast from my companion: 























Stories of the Taking of the Record Fish 


Give him line. Don’t get ex- 
(If auy man was ever excited, 
he was.) “Look out! He has turned!” 
etc., and he did turn, and | was very 
busy. Next he commenced to shake the 
line and came up and made circles. It 
seemed it would never stop circling; then 
he came like lightning for the boat, and 
my friend remembered he had not taken 
i the anchor but had been pulling it, and 
hc had better get it up, which he did none 
too quickly, because the fish went up 
stream and headed for grass, which I 
managed to avoid, and then there was 
more music from the reel, and my line 
was getting pretty low on the reel. In- 
structions were coming fast again from 
my companion, until I told him to keep 
still and shut up; if I lost the fish I would 
My arm was begin- 


“Steady ! 


cited !”’ 


use the rod on him. 
ning to ache and a black fly was on my 
forehead and another one back of my ear, 
and they were having their own way, as 
two good big bunches showed for some 
days after. 

Fortunately, just then the fish turned ta 
circling again, and, as I thought, showed 
signs of weakening, and 1 gradually 
brought him toward the boat for my com- 
panion to net. It looked as though C. M. 
would have a chance to see if he had 
sufficient nerve left to net him without a 
bungle, when the fish was off again with 
as much vim as at first, and we went 
through these tactics four times before 
we had him in the boat, and I dropped 
the rod and looked him over and thought 
| had the biggest fish that had ever been 
caught. I told C. M. that fish must be 
a politician, because he had such a pull. 
He looked at his watch, and it was ten 
minutes past four—one hour and ten 
minutes’ hard work, and two men four- 
teen miles from camp; but we did not 
mind the pull back, or the long carry. 

When we got back to camp, although 
the dining-room was dark, they got up a 
good supper for us, and we placed the 
fish on the only scales there were in camp 
—a platform used to weigh the meat on, 
scaled in one-half-pound notches and 
slow. It weighed, five hours after being 
caught, four and one-half pounds. 

Bet I don’t go out again without scales 
in my kit! The next morning Mr. How- 
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eli suggested we take its measurements 
and send him to FIELD AND STREAM. 
Twenty hours after catching, he meas- 
ured 225/16 inches in length and 155¢ 
inches in girth. My rod was a nine and 
one-half foot split bamboo, a Hendrix 
reel, a K. K. braided waterproof line of 
twenty yards. Never have a line of less 
than fifty yards or more! If that fish 
had gone five yards further on its run, 
he would have got to the end of my line 
and broken away. And I had on a Browa 
hackle and Silver Doctor fly. The fish 
took a No. 8 Silver Doctor. We never 
took the fly out of his mouth, and in- 
structed the taxidermist to keep it in, just 
as it was hooked. 

Later in the month we went to the 
same spot, just to pay it our respects; but 
nothing doing ! 




















GROUP OF SHOOTERS AT THE POST-SEASON TOURNAMENT, CINCINNATI GUN CLUB 


THE 1912 POST-SEASON TOURNAMENT 


BY DAVID H. EATON 


was held on October 15 to 18, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the auspices 

of the Cincinnati Gun Club. The Post- 
Season Tournament was inaugurated in 
1910 by the Interstate Association, the 
idea being to make it of the same import- 
ance in the trap shooting world, that the 
World’s Series games are in_ baseball. 
With this end in view restrictions were 
made which insured the attendance of 
only the very best amateur and profes- 
sional shots in the country as contestants. 
It was not the intention to have this tour- 
nament a “big” one, except in quality, 
and this feature has been in evidence at 
each annual meet. There has never been 
a full attendance of those qualified, only 
about one-third of the number being pres- 
ent each year. The first tournament was 
held at Indianapolis in October, 1910, 
with an attendance of seventy shooters. 
A feature at this first tournament was the 
match for the Paul North trophy, open 
only to the ten professionals having the 
ten high averages for the year, and was 
at 250 targets, shot in ten 25-target 
events. The contestants were: C. A. 


T= third Post-Season Tournament 





Young, Springfield, Ohio; W. H. Heer, 
Guthrie, Okla.; J. R. Taylor, Newark, 
Ohio; R. O. Heikes, Dayton, Ohio; W 
R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill.; Sim Glover, 
Rochester, N. Y.; L. S. German, Aber- 
deen, Md.; F. G. Sills, Chicago; C. G. 
Spencer, St. Louis, Mo., and Walter Huff, 
Macon, Ga. 

Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, San Antonio, 
Tex., was one of the original ten, 
but as she was unable to be present, 
her place was taken by Mr. Huff, next on 
the list. The trophy was won by L., S. 
German on a score of 234. The list of 
those eligible for the tournament com- 
prised 409 amateurs and thirty-four pro- 
fessionals. Amateurs must have shot at 
1,200 targets in registered tournaments, 
and professionals must have scored at 
least 90 per cent in two of ten Interstate 
Handicaps during the year. F. G. Sills 
was high professional in 1910 with 966 out 
of 800 singles and 200 doubles, 1,000 tar- 
gets in all. J. R. Graham, of Blue Island, 
Ill., won the amateur trophy in 951. 

The second tournament was held at St. 
Louis, Mo., in October, 1911, and there 
were seventy-two shooters, 48 ama- 
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teurs and 24 
some delay in announcing the dates fot 
the tournament the restrictions were cut 
down a little, amateurs who had shot at 
G00 targets in registered tournaments be 
ing admitted. I*. G. Bills won the profes 
sional race with 954 out of 1,000 targets, 
singles and doubles, and J. RK. Graham 
was high amateur with 931. 

And now, after the above brief review 
of former tournaments, we come to this 
year’s contest, and its results 

The Cincinnati Gun Club is one of the 
oldest organizations of its kind in this 
country, and has held some of the largest 
club tournaments ever given. lor many 
years it was located at St. Bernard, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, and was a very ac- 
tive factor in the trap shooting world. 
The entire destruction of its club house 
a few years ago, forced the club to seek 
for a new location, and this was a hard 
proposition. Pending the selection of new 
grounds, the club ceased to be very ac- 
tive. At last the present grounds were 
secured, a fine club house erected, and 
once more its members have a home, and 
a place to indulge in their favorite sport. 
The new grounds are located at Rosedale, 
Ky., just across the Ohio river from Cin- 
cinnati, in the beautiful valley of the 
Licking river, which borders them on one 
side. Lhe equipment is up to date in 
every respect. Three Ideal Leggett traps 
have been installed, and cement and cin- 
der walks connect the firing stations with 
the club house. The office arrangements 
are most convenient, those having charge 
of the financial end of tournaments being 
enabled to conduct their work without in- 
terference, a condition which seldom pre- 
vails, and the lack of which causes much 
delay in making settlements. Mr. Arthur 
Gambell, for nfany years superintendent, 
has a well-earned reputation as a ground 
manager, and also a record at the traps. 
Among the important events which have 
been held in the new grounds are two 
matches for the E. C. Cup, the Kentucky 
Amateur State championship, and this 
year’s Post-Season Tournament. 

The attendance this year was a great 
disappointment to the managers. There 
were 179 amateurs and twenty-seven pro- 
fessionals eligible to enter, but only forty 


professionals. Owing to 
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W. HENDERSON, LEXINGTON, KY. 


of the former and twenty of the latter 
class were here to take part in the com- 
petition, This falling off from the en- 
trance of previous years, seems to indi- 
cate that the trap shooters do not care 
tu go into a contest where all competitors 
are of the same high class. As one man 
szid, “the top-notch shooters evidently do 
not want a tournament where there is no 
‘easy’ money, and object to putting up 
their money, with only an even chance of 
getting it back” The requirements for 
amateurs this year were harder than in 
the past. They must have made 88 per 
cent in 1,200 targets shot at in registered 
tcuurnaments. The professional standard 
was the same as in 1911. To lessen thesc 
restrictions means to let the bars down, 
in which case the Post-Season would lose 
ali of its present distinctive character, 
and take rank as a poor second to the 
Grand American. 

The Post-Season week began with an 
afternoon’s practice shooting on Monday, 
October 14. Fifty shooters took part in 
the six 25-target events scheduled. 
Among the widely known shooters pres- 
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ent were R. H. Bruns, of Brookville, Ind., 
a young shooter who has been doing very 
consistent shooting on local grounds and 
achieved national reputation by winning 
ai the big Denver Handicap in Septem- 
ber, with a score of 494 out of 500, and 
a long run of 283. 

H. W. Kahler, the Philadelphia ama- 
teur who won the $500 event at Pinehurst 
Handicap in January, and who was among 
the high men in the doubles at Denver, 
also took part in the practice shoot. He 
is known as the “Whirlwind. Shooter,” 
and his many medals testify to his skill 
at the traps. Al Heil, of Allentown, 
Fenn., who won the amateur double 
championship at the Grand American in 
1911, and entered this shoot with an aver- 
age of nearly 95 per cent for the season. 
W. R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill, one of the 
best known professionals in the trap 
shooting game, who was a member of the 
team which visited England some years 
ago, and was high gun at every match. 
He held the world’s record for long runs, 
with 419, until about two years ago when 
C G. Spencer topped this score with 565. 
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He started in at this shoot with five tar- 
gets lead in the contest for high profes- 
Mrs. Ad. 


Tex., the 


sional averages for the year. 
Topperwein, of Antonio, 
well-known expert shot with rifle, revol- 
ver and shotgun, has 45 long runs of 100 
or better to her credit, some of the best 
being 226, 197 and 167. One of her best 
performances was at the Pacific Coast 
Handicap in 1910, when she broke 190 
out of 200, including iwenty pairs. J. S. 
Day's best average was made in 1910, as 
an amateur, when he made the remark- 
able showing of 97.28 per cent on 4280 


San 


targets. He has already accumulated ten 
DuPont long run trophy bars. 

lhe weather on practice day was ideal 
for shooting, a bright sky, clear air, and 
ne wind to disturb the flight of the tar- 
gets, which made high scores possible, and 
not a few were recorded. W. R. Crosby 
was high professional with 149, breaking 
his first 75 and his last 74 straight; F. G. 
Bills second with 147 and J. M. Hawkins 
third with 146. Al Heil was high ama- 
teur with 147; W. I. Spangler 143; Bart 
Lewis 141, and Harvey Dixon 140. An 
extra event was shot on Monday. This 
was a team match at fifty pairs of double 
targets between J. S. Day and H. D. Free- 
man, on one side, and Fred Gilbert and 
L. S. German on the other. The match 
was shot immediately after the finish of 
the regular program, and was 
contested. The latter team finally won 
by three targets, score 174 to 171. Day 
made high individual score of 90, and 
Gilbert was second with 59. The match 
Was very interesting and was watched by 
a large crowd of shooters and visitors. 

The opening day of the tournament 
found sixty shooters ready for the contest 
at starting time. The weather was all that 
could be asked with just enough 
crispness in the air to make exercise de- 
lightful. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner made his 
usual to the shoviers and ref- 
erees, and the first squad was then called 
to the firing line at Trap No. 1. It was 
learned that Mr. Shaner, Secretary- 
lreasurer of the Interstate Association, 
was making his farewell bow to the shoot- 
ing world at this tournament, and many 
were the regrets expressed by those who 
have known him so well for so many 
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address 
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years. It is hoped that it may be ar- 
ranged so that his will be a “bright fac 
ait the window” at future shoots of con 
sequence, even though he is not in ac- 


tive charge. Charles A. North, of Cleve 


land, Ohio, was in charge of the traps, 
as has been the case for many years 


What shooter has not heard the name of 
‘Charley North” called many, many times 
at the big shoots, for if trouble happens 
anywhere he is always called upon for 
first aid to the injured. He is known as 


one of the “Gold Dust Twins” Shaner 
and North. Their team work is a work 
of art. ‘To separate them would be a 
crime, As Longfeliow says, “Useless one 
without the other.” In the office was 
luther J. Squier, of Pittsburg, Penn. 


With him in charge of the financial end 
of a tournament it is not necessary for 
the shooters to bring their trunks in order 
to have a change of linen while waiting 


tor their money. On the contrary, it is 


ready when they are. No man in the 
game understands the othce work better 
than Luther. 


It was optional with the shooters to 
enter the event at doubles, and many of 
the amateurs failed to do so. The pro- 
gram day was ike same, eight 
events at 25 single targets each, and one 
at 25 There was high average 


each 


) pairs. 
money on the singles and doubles for 
the four days, and also on each day, the 
Interstate giving $1,000, of which $200 
was used for trophies for the high profes- 
sional and high amateur for the tourna- 
ment. High amateur in the singles this 
day was R. H. Bruns with 195; Wm. 
Ridley came next with 1938, followed by 
Al Heil and George Volk with 192 each. 
In the event at doubles Heil and J. S. 
Young tied on 43; E. M. Daniels and J. 
H. Noel 42 each, and Ridley 41. The pro- 
fessionals finished in the following order: 
I’. G. Bills 196; W. R. Crosby and Homer 
Clark, 195 W. H. Heer 193. In 
the doubles J. S. Day was high with 45; 
Geo. W. Maxwell, Fred Gilbert and W. 
Henderson 44 each; R. W. Clancy 42. 
Long runs were made by J. M. Hawkins, 
an even century, including 69 from prac- 
tice day; Crosby added 28 to his unfin- 
ished run of 74, making a total of 102; 
W. H. Heer 127, including 38 


each; 


scored 
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from the previous day; R. H. Bruns 118, 
thus winning another DuPont amateur 
long run trophy. During the day 14,350 
targets were trapped. 

The second day of the shoot was a 
duplicate of the day before in the matter 
of weather, although some of the shoot- 
ers failed to repeat their scores of that 
day. There were fifty-eight shooters in 
the events, a couple of the contestants 
being called from the city the night be- 
The attendance of spectators was 
large, and included many ladies, who 
evinced as much interest in the sport 
as the members of the sterner sex. Mrs. 
Topperwein was the drawing card, and 
always had a crowd following her down 
the line when her squad was in action. 
George W. Maxwell, the famous one- 
armed professional shooter of Hastings, 
Neb., also attracted much attention from 
the visitors, and it is surely wonderful 
the skill he displays in handling his gun 
and smashing the clays. Maxwell has 
made many fine scores, but he thinks that 
his best work was in 1908, when he was 
high for the season in both singles and 


tore. 
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doubles by ten targets, with an average 
of 95.18 per cent on 13,000 targets. He 
was high professional in sixteen out of 
thirty-two shoots in that year. The high 
average money, $100, was won by the fol- 
lowing amateurs: R. H. Bruns, 195; Wm. 
Ridley and W. S. Hoon, 194 each; Al 
Heil and Geo. Roll, 192 each; C. F. Moore 
and B. S, Cooper, 191 each. In the dou- 
bles Volk led with 43; Al Heil 42; W. 
Ridley 41; J. W. Hightower and H. 
Schlichter, 40 each. Bruns was high ama- 
teur in singles for the two days, with 390, 
tying the old veteran Crosby. Al Heil 
led in the two days’ doubles with 85. The 
professionals finished the day in the fol- 
lowing order: W. R. Crosby 195; W. 
Henderson 194, and J. M. Hawkins 193. 
In the doubles J. S. Day was first with 
46; R. W. Clancy and C. G. Spencer, 44 
each; J. R. Taylor and W. H. Heer, 43 
each. On the two days’ singles W. R. 
Crosby was high with 390, nine targets 
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ahead of his nearest competitor, W. Hen- 
derson, who had a total of 381. .J. S. 
Day was high in the events at doubles 
with 91. There were 13,400 targets 
trapped. During the afternoon the 
shooters were treated to a pleasant sur- 
prise. Each contestant, together with the 
trade representatives and correspondents, 
received a cordial invitation to a dinner 
given by the publishers of the Sportsmen’s 
Review, and seventy-three guests were 
seated at the tables that evening and en- 
joyed a very pleasant two hours. Mr. 
Shaner was toastmaster, and in this capac- 
ity expressed the appreciation of those 
present, and of the Interstate Association 
of the courtesy extended. Mr. Rosenthal, 
the host, responded briefly, saying that it 
was a great pleasure for him to meet so 
many of the shooters, whom he knew by 
reputation, face to face. Other gentle- 
men speaking were T. A. Marshall, Ar- 
thur Gambell, Superintendent of tie 
Club; Roger Davies, Secretary; Fred E 
Pond, Editor, and A. F. Hochwalt, Ken- 
nel Editor of the Review. 

On Thursday, the third day, there was 
a change in the weather, and the indica- 
tions were for a wet “get-away.” How- 
ever the day proved to be a fine one, and 
except for a slight delay in the morning, 
when the shooters were lined up in front 
of the camera, the events were started 
and run off on schedule time. In spite 
of the strain of the day’s shooting, in a 
hot competition the scores averaged about 
the same as on Wednesday, about half 
the contestants exceeding or equalling 
their previous work, and half falling be- 
low the mark of the other days. R. H. 
Bruns, the leading amateur, suffered a 
reversal of form, out of the 
running entirely, although he broke 92 
per cent of his targets. The high ama 
teurs were George Roll with 192; Geo 
Volk, Al Heil, Wm. Ridley and J. Barto, 
191 each; H. Dixon 190. In the doubles 
Volk and Heil were first with 42 each; 
H. W. Kahler, S. A. Huntley, H. E. 
Smith, J. H. Noll and H. Dixon, 41 each; 
J Barto and E. M. Daniels, 40 each. 
On the entire day’s program, Volk and 
Heil were first with 233; Barto and 
Dixon 231 each; J. S. Young and E. M 
Daniels 227 each. The professionals fin- 
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ished the day’s events at singles in the 
following order: C. F. Spencer 197; W. 
R. Crosby 196; Freeman, Maxwell and 
German 194 each. In the doubles Day 
and Henderson tied on 45; Heer, Max- 
well, H. Clark and Freeman 43 each; 
German and Bliss 42 each. W. Hender- 
son was ahead on the day’s program with 
238; Maxwell, Spencer and Freeman 237 
each; German and H. Clark 236 each. 
When the scores for the three days were 
tabulated, it was found that Wm. Ridley 
stood at the head of the amateur list with 
578; Al Heil 575; R. H. Bruns 574; and 
G. Roll came next on 572. Heil was first 
in the doubles with 127 out of 75 pairs; 
G. Volk 123, J. Barto 116, and Wm. Rid- 
ley 114. In all singles and doubles, 750 
targets, Al Heil had a safe lead for first, 
with 702 to Wm. Ridley’s 692. J. Barto 
was in third place with 683. W. R. 
Crosby was high professional in the 600 
singles with 586. His nearest competitor 
was H. Clark with 578. Then came Max- 
well with 576; F. G. Bliss and C. G., 
Spencer 573 each. J. S. Day had a safe 
lead in the doubles with 136; Maxwell 
and Henderson 129 each; Gilbert, Clark 
and Spencer 124 each. On all targets, 
tthe three high men were closely bunched, 
only three targets separating first and 
third: Maxwell 705, Henderson 703, and 
HH. Clark 702. There were 12,075 targets 
trapped during the day. 

The last day of the tournament brought 
what is usually expected in the shape of 
weather for “get-away” day at the Post- 
Season. Elmer Shaner was sure we 
would get it, and was almost cheerful as 
he stood in the office and watched the 
shooters standing out in the rain. Start- 
ing the day with a light drizzle, the rain 
increased in force and before the close 
it was coming down in sheets. Raincoats, 
rubber boots and umbrellas were at a 
premium, and short in the market. As 
shooters are amphibious animals, there 
was no delay on account of the weather, 
and the events were started on schedule 
time, and finished early in the afternoon. 
W. H. Heer, professional, was the star 
performer, and made the record score of 
the tournament, breaking straight in the 
200 singles, which gave him a run of 240, 
including the last 40 of Thursday. This 
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also was a record for the tournament. 
Then Squad 5, all professionals, Taylor, 
German, Heer, Crosby and Maxwell, in 
the first event made a perfect score, 125, 
the first and only one of the four days, 
although several squads had come within 
one target of doing so. R. H. Bruns got 
in third place for the day and record 
place for the tournament, at singles. W. 
R. Crosby a run of 102; J. 
Barto broke 97, and J. M. Hawkins 80 
without a miss. The $100, average money 
tor the day, was captured by Geo. Roll, 
194; J. Barto 193; Bruns and Dixon 192 
each; F. Campbell 191; E. M. Daniels, J. 
S. Young and C. T. Moore, 190 each. In 
the event at doubles Noll was first with 
46; Daniels 44; Young and Heil 43 each. 
(here was a close finish for high gun 
in all events of the day, J. Barto going 
out in first place on 235; Daniels and 
Noll 234 each, and Young 233. The pro- 
fessionals put up the fancy scores of the 
day, Heer breaking 200 straight; Crosby 
and Henderson 197 each; German 195; 
Clark and Hawkins 194 each; German 
led in the doubles with 47; Spencer 45, 
and Clark 44. High amateurs in all sin- 
gles (800), were Wm. Ridley 767; R. H. 
Bruns and G. Roll 766 each; Al Heil 
763; H. Dixon 761; J. Barto 760; J. S. 
Young 757; W. S. Hoon 755; G. Volk 
752; C. F. Moore 751. The winners of 
the $100 average money divided among 
the six high guns shooting in all events 
at doubles were: Al Heil 170; J. H. Noel 
167; J. S. Young and G, Volk 165 each; 
E. M. Daniels 162; J. Barto 158. The 
professional leaders in the day’s program 
were German 242; Heer 241; and Hen- 
derson 240. On the 800 singles for the 
four days, Crosby was an easy first with 
783; Homer Clark 772, and W. Hender- 
son 771. In the doubles J. S. Day was 
first with 179; L. S. German 172; and C. 
G, Spencer 169. The amateur trophy for 
high score on 1,000 targets, singles and 
doubles, was won by Al Heil, Allentown, 
Pa., on a score of 933. 

The professional trophy was won by 
W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky., with 943. 
There were 10,700 targets trapped in the 
last day, making a total of 57,575 for the 
tournament, including practice day. 

The Post-Season tournament is 


recorded 


the 
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finale of the contest for professional high 
average for the year, the 800 single tar- 
gets shot here, making a total of 2,000. 
W. R. Crosby came here with a lead of 
five targets over W. H. Heer, his nearest 
competitor, the scores being 1,169 to 
1,164, respectively, out of 1,200 targets. 
G. W. Maxwell was second with 1,162; 
L. S. German 1,160; J. R. Taylor 1,159; 
H. D, Freeman and Homer Clark 1,158 
each, This standing was changed some- 
what at the close of the tournament. 
Crosby increased his lead to 21 targets 
over the second man, his score being 
1,952 out of 2,000; Maxwell went to sec- 
ond place with 1,931; and third place was 
shared by Homer Clark and Heer on 
1,930 each. This gave the professional 
high average to Crosby. 

The Post-Season tournament this year 
seemed more like an invitation party than 
a shooting match. Every contestant was 
able to shake hands with his neighbor 
and call him by name, without waiting 
for the ceremony of an introduction, they 
had met so frequently at tournaments 
during the year that formalities were un- 
necessary. 

John H. Noel, “Nashville’s Pride,” is 
a leader on the Yale College team, and 
also the winner of the Pacific Coast Han- 
dicap. He makes no easy picking for 
anyone who gets in a tie with him. 

Lon Fisher is one of the old timers, 
and at present is in charge of the Colum- 
bus Gun Club. He seldom presses the 
trigger except at just the right time. 
Fred Gilbert said he was “‘shot stale,” if 
you understand what that means. He has 
got to the point where he dreams of tar- 
gets, the food set before him has a “mud 
pie” taste, and they say that even the 
poker chips will not stack for him be- 
cause they are not concave. 

Tom Clay, known as the “Hero of Hill 
Top,” and many other places, comes from 
the land of the “ham what am,” and is 
one of the best shooters in the Blue Grass 
State. He has won the Kentucky State 
championship times without number. He 
could stay only two days, as the call of 
the “ponies” was stronger than that of 
the “clays.” 

Fred G. Bills, the “Chicago Giant,” 
was at one time a Kansas sheriff. They 


say that Fred was as handy sticking State 
papers down gopher holes, as the ordi- 
nary boy is in disposing of advertising 
circulars under the sidewalks. All ot 
which may be true, but he can deliver the 
goods at a shoot. 

C. E. Goodrich is known as the man 
with the “Sapolio Smile,” and his coun- 
tenance justifies the cognomen. He is al- 
ways one of the cheerful ones at a shoot, 
whether things are coming his way or 
not. 

Dick Clancy, “Dead Shot Dick,” is rec- 
ognized as one of our best shots, and a 
good “mixer.” Looking at his scores 
Show-a-days it is hard to believe that on 
his first appearance at the traps he scored 
many straight goose eggs, before the ref- 
eree called a “dead” on him. 

John R. Taylor, “Ohio’s Pride,” is not 
long on talk, but lets his gun speak for 
him. He is one of the best scatter gun 
artists in the game, and last year landed 
high professional average by a goodly 
margin. He is one of the most popular 
representatives on the road, and “Silent 
John” has his head working most of the 
time. 

Tom Marshall, the “Shooting Mayor,” 
is known to every shooter from one end 
of the land to the other. No place is too 
large or too small to escape a visit from 
Tom during the season, and no one is 
more welcome at a shoot. He has an 
inexhaustible supply of good stories, 
which he is ever ready to relate for the 
amusement of the boys. His speech at 
the supper Wednesday evening was full 
of reminiscences of the old trap shooting 
days when the gyro pigeon was in full 
feather. 

William H. Heer is called the “Cyclone 
Shooter.” He is no talker, but as a mud 
pie smasher has few equals. 

“T. Bill’ Crosby, the “Machine Shoot- 
er,” is always in evidence at a shoot, and 
always on the top rung of the ladder. 
He has won more trophies during his 
career at the traps than any other man 
who has ever shot in tournaments. 

C. B. Paton, from the “Show Me” 
State, is one of the best. One of the 
chief products of Missouri seems to be 
trap shooters, and Paton is one of the 
cream of the bunch. 
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ACHIEVEMENT HONORS AND MEDALS 


Awarded by the Camp-Fire Club of America 


THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER OF THIS CLUB, WHICH WILL CONFER HONORS UPON 
SPORTSMEN WHO HAVE PERFORMED ESPECIAL FEATS IN HUNTING, FISHING, 
EXPLORATION, BIG GAME PHOTOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Compiled by 
ACHIEVEMENT HONORS AND MEDALS COMMITTEE 1912-1913 


EMLYN M. GILL, Chairman 


WILLIAM EDWARD COFFIN 
WARREN H. MILLER 


STANDARD OF HONORS 


* HERE can 
be little 
doubt that 

some of the worst 
evils in sport 
have arisen from 
false ideas of 
honorable 
achievement. 

“The fish hog 
who tries to 
catch more fish 
in one day than his predecessor, and 
the quail and duck butchers who will not 
stop at a reasonable bag, because they 
must beat someone else who got a larger 
one, exemplify this spirit, which may be 
called the competitive evil. 

“The same sort of thing has done much 
to degrade all sport, and the simplest and 
best way to end it is by substituting some 
standard of achievement by which it will 
be made clear that the proper goal is not 
the outdoing of the last record-breaker, 
but some reasonable abstract standard 
which remains the same, no matter what 
others have done.”—Ernest Thompson 
Seton, 

With a view of reaching not only the 
members of the club, but also outsiders 
that may be interested in campfire sports, 
the club devised its Standard of Honors 
in 1910 with this fundamental thought as 
in its ethics of sport. 

Since this standard has been in effect 
many hundreds of honors have been 
awarded, and it is safe to assume that 
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not one has been given except for some 
really sportsmanlike performance. 

From time to time the standard has 
been revised and improved, and changes 
have been suggested by sportsmen of 
world-wide reputation. Early in 1911 it 
was changed and greatly elaborated, and 
two years have elapsed in which its ef- 
fects could be carefully studied. 


THE 1912 REVISION 


Under the Honor System in vogue 
1910-1912 certain specific rules have been 
in effect allowing, and, in fairness to all, 
practically compelling, the awarding of 
honors for performing certain specific 
feats so long as they were performed un- 
der the rules of sportsmanship adopted by 
the club. During the past two years the 
committee has welcomed and received 
friendly criticism of the standard from 
sportsmen all over the world. One of 
the chief criticisms has been, perhaps, 
that there has not been sufficient differ- 
ence in degree between the honor award- 
ed for a comparatively simple feat of 
sportsmanship and the one given to an 
expert performing feats that would de- 
note almost supreme achievement. Here- 
after the committee will be guided more 
than ever before in making award by the 
dangers and difficulties overcome by the 
applicant for honors and by the patience 
and skill shown by him. The honors, 
teo, will be so graded that everything 
from the simplest feat worthy of an 
honor to the highest possible achievement 
may receive its appropriate recognition. 
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The entire purpose of these honor and 
medals awards has been to teach, incul- 
cate and spread ideas of good sportsman- 
ship. The awards will be so graded that 
there will be appropriate honors both for 
the man performing feats in compara- 
tively quiet and peaceful surroundings 
and the one encountering the 
dangers and difficulties. 

Many times in the past few years the 
ciub has been asked to make a separate 
schedule of honor awards for experts, 
so that the expert would not be com- 
pelled to win honors on the same basis 
as the tyro. 


greatest 


By eliminating, so far as 
is possible, a specific award for a specific 
feat, without regard to circumstances sur 
rounding the accomplishment, it is hoped 
that grounds for criticism of the system 
have been greatly minimized. The most 
expert in any particular branch for which 
honors are awarded can now put in his 
application for feeling assured 
of the impossibility of the same award 
being made to one who is not so expert. 
In view of the fact that in making 
awards under the present rules much 
more detailed information will be neces 
sary in many cases than is here given, 
applicants might wisely write a short let- 
ter to the committee outlining the feat or 
feats for which he intends to apply for 


honors, 


honors before furnishing the affidavit and 
full information required before final 
judgment made. If it should 
prove that the feats involved would not 
entitle the applicant to honors, the pre- 
liminary judgment of the committee 
would save the applicant both time and 
trouble. 

Three classes of honors will be award- 
ed as follows: 


can be 


1. High Honor, for unusual achieve- 
ment, or for a_ series of honorable 
achievements, each one of which would 
alone entitle the applicant to Honor or 
Honorable Mention. 

2. //onor, for an individual achieve- 
ment, or a series of individual achieve- 
ments which in itself or in themselves 
would not, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, entitle the applicant to High 
Honor. (Honor is now equivalent to the 
High Honor given under the old system. ) 
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3. Honorable Mention, for an achieve- 
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ment which, though entitled to recogni- 
tion according to the standards of the 
ciub, would not be considered worthy of 
Honor. (Honorable Mention is equiv- 
alent to plain Honor under the old sys- 
tem.) 

High Honor may be awarded in vari- 
ous degrees, the degrees to be deter- 
mined by the committee after careful 
examination of the claims of the appli- 
cant. In the badges awarded these vari- 
ous degrees will be indicated by the num- 
ber of bars on the badge. A badge with 
a single bar, for instance, would indicate 
an achievement, or a series of achieve- 
ments, more worthy of note than the 
badge for Honor; or it might indicate a 
series of achievements, each one of which, 
individually, would entitle one to an Honor. 
There wili be awarded badges of one, two. 
three, four and five bars, the five-bar 
badge denoting supreme achievement in 
any particular branch or branches of 
sport recognized by the Honor System, 
and can be acquired only by one who 
might properly be called an expert. Here- 
tcfore it has been the custom of the club to 
award a single honor to big-game hunters 
for each specimen of large game killed, 
and the list of honors in some cases has 
been very long. According to this re 
vised standard, one able to q:alify for so 
many honors under the old standard wiil 
but one certificate and but 
badge, this badge having bars not to ex- 
The certificate will contain a 
list of the achievements for 
which the honor is given. When a man 
has once received a High Honor badge 
containing less than five bars, he may 
apply for one or more bars for additional 
achievements accomplished subsequent to 
the award. A hunter who performs some 
noteworthy feat might be entitled to an 
Honor or Honorable Mention, while a 
High Honor badge with five bars would 
indicate the highest degree of expertness 
and experience. In Honorable 
Mention or Honor might be given to one 
who, under the f standard, would 


receive one 
ceed five. 
individual 


fishing, 


former 
have been entitled to an Honor or High 
Hlonor, but a series of such achievements 
him to High Honor, the 


would entitle 


number of bars on the badge indicating 
the degree of expertness, experience and 
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skill demonstrated by the applicant. So 
in mountain climbing; Honorable Men- 
tion or Honor would be given to one who 
had climbed one or more mountains en- 
titling him, under the former system, to 
an Honor or High Honor; while one who 
had climbed many peaks, or had per- 
formed some very unusual or noteworthy 
feat, might properly claim High Honor 
with a badge of one or more bars, the 
number of bars indicating the noteworthi- 
ness or importance of his achievements 

The final decision in awarding these 
honors shall be in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five members of the Camp-Fire 
Club of America known as “The Achieve- 
ment Honors and Medals Committee.” 
In the case of unusual achievements, not 
specifically provided for in our rules, a 
recommendation of the committee in re- 
gard to such awards will be left to the 
Board of Governors to decide at their 
discretion. 

All feats that an applicant wishes to 
have considered by the committee should 
be presented at one time, so far as pos- 
sible, 


APPLICATIONS AND BADGES 


The applicant must fill out and for- 
ward an Honor Claim upon a form, copies 
of which can be obtained from the Chair- 
man of the Achievement Honors and 
Medals Committee at a cost of two cents 
each. This claim must also be accom- 
panied by a letter describing in detail 
the feat or feats for which an honor 
award is applied for. The applications 
must be accompanied by affidavits, those 
from members of the Camp-Fire Club of 
America alone excepted. The applicant 
must also furnish any further informa- 
tion or proof desired by the committee. 





HONOR BADGE 


The badges are of gold (of above de 
sign), plain for Honorable Mention, and 
with a red, green or white enamelled 
center for Honor, the color depending 
upon the character of the achievement: 
Red, for red blood or heroism in out- 
door sports, calling for courage, nerve 
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and strength; green, for achievements 
calling for skill rather than courage; 
white, for big game photography requir- 
ing both courage and skill. 

The High Honor badge will be slightly 
larger than the Honorable Mention and 
Honor badges, and will have a jewelled 
center. It may be without bar or may 
have from one to five bars, depending 
upon the degree of the award. 

With the badge is given a hunter’s 
green ribbon, stamped 1s follows: 
“CAMP-FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 

HONOR BADGE,” 


tou which can be attached the medal or 
medals received. 

The certificate issued is of decorative 
printing, suitable for framing, signed by 
the President (or Vice-President) and 
Secretary (or Treasurer) of the Camp- 
Fire Club of America. 

A fee is charged to cover cost of regis- 
tration, certificates and badge, as follows: 
Registration fee and certificate..... $ .50 
Badge for Honorable Mention or 

Honor 
Badge for High Honor............ 

Each additional bar, $1.00 extra. 

No distinction is made between mem- 
bers and non-members. 

Entry is open to all. 

The committee will welcome sugges- 
tions as to additions, changes or revision. 

All correspondence should be addressed 
to E. M. Gill, Chairman, 140 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, N. Y. Telephone 
4440 Chelsea. 

HONOR AWARDS 


Honors, as outlined above, will be 
awarded, subject to the club’s rules, for 
noteworthy and commendable achieve- 
ments in any of the following branches 
of sportsmanship: 

Big Game Hunting 

To have gone into the haunts of big 
game alone, or with a guide, who renders 
no assistance whatever in stalking or kill- 
ing; and 

By fair hunting, unaided by “calling,” 
traps, poison or dogs; and 

In strict accordance with the game laws 
to have killed and saved for good pur 
poses any wild animals recognized as big 
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gume, entitles the sportsman to honors as 
stated. 

leach species, if the claim is passed upon 
favorably by the committee, counts for 
only one Honorable Mention, one Honor, 
one High Honor, or a single point for 
High Honor. 

Of hoofed animals, males only will be 
considered. ‘The killing of females is 
discouraged. 

In making awards the committee will 
consider: Difficulties overcome, risk or 
danger involved, rarity of species and 
cases, remoteness of locality. 

Honors for big game hunting will be 
awarded for shooting game found in any 
pert of the world. The list given in the 
lionor System adopted by the club in 
1910 will be used as a reference in mak- 
ing future awards, but, as heretofore 
stated, the degree of honor awarded in 
each case will be decided by the committee 
after a careful consideration of the exact 
circumstances attending the performance. 
No honor will be conferred for shooting 
antelope in America or musk ox. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

Awards will be made to an applicant 
having climbed any peak whose ascension 
would constitu‘e a difficult or noteworthy 
achievement. In deciding the degree of 
award the committee will consider diffi- 
culties overcome, season of the year, ab- 
sence of guide, climb made alone, etc. 
The climb must be made all afoot. The 
presence or assistance of professional 
guide or guides is permitted. A partial 
list of well-known peaks appeared in the 
Honor System in force in 1910-1912, bun 
awards are not confined to those moun 
tains. 

EXPLORATION, WILDERNESS TRAVEL, CAMP- 
ING, CANOEING, ETC. 

Proper awards will be made for note- 
worthy feats in exploration. Honors of 
any kind for camping, canoeing, tramping, 
packing, etc., given under the Honor 
System heretofore in force, will no longer 
be awarded under stated rules. In camp- 
ing, for instance, an award will not be 
made for living in a tent, tepee or bivouac 
when on a trip of however long duration, 
where such tent, tepee or bivouac merely 
means nothing but a camp necessity. An 


award may be made, however, in special 
cases at the discretion of the committee, 
for long canoe trips, involving tent life 
for many days or nights, when such trips 
involve many risks, many dangers and 
overcoming many difficulties in search of 
knowledge valuable to mankind, in explor- 
ing new territory, in hunting in hitherto 
unknown fields, or attended by circum- 
stances that might seem to be particularly 
worthy of honor, 
GREEN HONORS 
Fishing 

e The use of gang, combination spring or 
snap hooks is positively forbidden. 

One hook only must be used, excepting: 

In fly-fishing, where a cast of not more 
than three artificial single-hook flies 1s 
permitted; and in the case of: 

Salmon flies, where the use of a fly with 
small double hooks is allowed. 

Automatic apparatus must not be used. 

l'ish must be taken without assistance 
in hooking, playing or landing, except as 
noted. The presence of a boatman does 
not disqualify. 

In salmon fishing the salmon must be 
brought to net or gaff unaided, but another 
may assist in gaffing or netting the fish. 

Honors will be awarded for sportsman- 
like feats in catching game fish, accord 
ing to standards adopted by the club. The 
spirit of these rules is that the tackle used 
must be of such a nature that the fish 
has at least a fair chance for its life 
\wards will be made largely in accord- 
ance with rules previously established by 
the club, as to tackle and weights of fish 
Ihe tackle allowed in salt water fishing 

that adopted as the standard by the 
una Club of California and by the lead- 
ing tarpon clubs of the South, and is as 
follows: 

Salt Water Fishing 

Tackle specifications for salt water fish- 
ing in California, Florida and other waters 
where similar conditions obtain: 

Class A—Tuna and Tarpon Class. 

Rod to be of wood, consisting of a butt 
and tip, and to be not shorter than 6 feet 
9 inches over all. 

Tip not less than 5 feet in length, and 
to weigh not more than 16 ounces. 
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Line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 
Class B—Light Tackle Class. 

Rod to be of wood, consisting of a butt 
and tip, and to be not shorter than 6 feet 
over all. 

Butt to be not over 18 inches in length. 

Tip not less than 5 feet in length, and 
to weigh not more than 6 ounces. 

Line not to exceed standard 9 thread. 
Class C—Three-Six Class. 

Rod to be of wood, consisting of a butt 
and tip, and to be not shorter than 6 
feet over all; weight of entire rod not 
to exceed 6 ounces. 

Butt not to be over 12 inches in length. 

Line not to exceed standard 6 thread. 

Exception to rule as to landing fish: 
Fish enumerated in the following table 
and caught according to the above tackle 
specifications must be brought to gaff un- 
aided, but may be gaffed or netted by an- 
other, including a professional guide or 
boatman. 

Surf Fishing 

Rod to be of wood, consisting of a butt 
and tip. 

Length of entire rod »ut to exceed 10 
feet. 

Tip not to be less than 6 feet and not 
te exceed 11 ounces in weight. 

Line not to exceed standard 15 thread 

All fish caught by surf casting must be 
landed or beached without assistance. 

Awards are open to those who capture 
any recognized game fish. The weight of 
salt water fish required for Honors of 
various degrees are at least equal to the 
standards set by well-known clubs for 
gold, silver and bronze buttons, and as a 
tule are higher. In fresh water fishing, 
trout must be caught with the fly only. 


*See Sportsman’s World for honors already awa! 
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While under this new standard much dis- 
cretion is left to the committee, awards 
will be largely made according to the 
previous standards of the club. For 
Honorable Mention, for instance, a trout, 
whether salvelinus fontinalis, salmo fario 
er salmo irideus, must weigh at least four 
pounds and be caught with a rod not ex- 
ceeding 434 ounces in weight, including 
metal reel seat, while for Honor the 
weights should be 6 pounds and not over 
6 ounces, respectively. Trout must be 
caught with a fly. 

In tarpon length only will be considered. 


WHITE HONORS 
Photography 

Big game photography is recognized by 
the Camp-Fire Club as an art requiring 
the greatest courage, nerve and skill in 
woodcraft. 

Awards will be made by the committee 
after having examined photographs sub- 
mitted by the applicant of wild animals, 
taken by stalking. Animals must be free, 
not wounded, trapped or crippled or con- 
fined in any way. In animal photography 
the use of a dog is forbidden. Awards 
will also be made for photographs of fish, 
either leaping or beneath the surface. In 
awarding honors for photography, dangers 
gone through, scientific value of results, 
difficulties encountered as well as expert- 
ness shown will be considered. A picture 
of a dangerous animal, charging the 
photographer at full speed, for instance, 
would be considered worthy of a higher 
honor than taking a picture of compara- 
tively harmless animals, while on the 
other hand the skill required in stalking 
a very wary animal would count much in 
making the award.* 
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LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH 


A Friend of the Small Mouth 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM. 

It has been with considerable interest that 
I have followed the controversy regarding 
the fighting qualities of the small mouth 
versus the large mouth black bass, which 
has been raging in your publication for 
some time. 

While I have had only about ten years’ 
active interest in the pursuit of bass, I am 
as ardent a “bug,” I trust, as any older en- 
thusiast, and like every other fisherman, | 
suppose, I want to get in my oar. 

Firstly, all things taken into consideration, 
I want to go on record as being on the side 
of the small mouthed fellow. By and large, 
I think he is out and out the better fighter, 
and can more punish- 
ment before being than his large 
mouthed brother. 

However, there is much to be considered 
The large mouthed bass in some of the 
warm, sluggish ponds and lakes in the South 
is not in any way to be compared to the 
same species of fish in northern waters, and 
this, I have found, applies to the small 
mouthed variety. I am of the opinion that 
the whole matter rests entirely upon locality 
and environment, though I do not wish in 
any way to disparage the fight that is some- 
times put up by the large mouthed bass. 1 
still believe that his fight is more bluff and 


considerably 
landed 


stand 
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biuster and sooner over with than the fight 
put up by the small mouthed bass under lik« 
conditions. 

Like religion, however, I think this is a 
For instance, my cousin 
years, and 


bootless discussion. 
and I have fished together for 
our argument on this subject is as fast and 
furious as ever, and probably always will 
be. The trouble is that no two experiences 
are alike, conditions are 
same, and the personal equation will always 
Yours sincerely, 
York A. F. WESTERVELT 


hardly ever the 
remain. 


New 


A Large Mouth Devotee 
Editor, Firtp AND STREAM. 

I have been deeply interested in the con 
troversy between Mr. Dilg and Mr. Corbett. 
In my fishing I have noticed, like Mr. “lg, 
that the small mouth bass seldom does any 
fighting until he gets his “peepers” on the 
boat; then he throws about 
fits. But I always managed to subdue hin 
just as quickly and easily as I do the large 
mouth. The large mouth, on the other hand, 
starts to fight as soon as he gets the hook 
and keeps it up until he is landed, and often 
does a lot of ground and lofty tumbling after 
he is in the boat. The large mouth is nearly 
always ready to tackle anything that comes 
along. He is a ready striker at either sur- 
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face or under-water baits, and also takes 
the fly. On the other hand, the small mouth 
will not rise for surface baits, unless in very 
shallow water. In fact, he does not strike 
at any moving bait nearly as readily as the 
large mouth. More often you have to still- 
fish for him, using live minnows in deep 
water. Whether the large mouth or small 
‘nouth is the strongest fish is a question 
dificult to answer. But I do not consider 
that mere strength spells gameness. It is 
miy opinion that gameness consists of a will- 
ingness to strike at moving baits (especially 
surface baits), either natural or artificial, 
under practically any and all circumstances, 
and also to attack and fight any intruder, no 
matter what his size is or what his breed, 
and to put up a continuous fight until his 
strength is gone, when hooked. All of this 
the large mouth will do. The small mouth 
does some of these things, but not al! 

I know of a case where a large mouth 
bass attacked and killed a pickerel more than 
twice his size in a few minutes’ fighting. 
The pickerel, who was meandering along 
minding his own business, was deliberately 
charged by the bass. A friend of mine wit- 
nessed the whole thing from a bridge. The 
bass killed the pickerel (which weighed 5 
pounds) by ripping his stomach with the 
spines on his back. Once, in Northern 
Wisconsin, I dropped a bait directly behind 
a large mouth bass which lay in water only 
a few inches deep. Without waiting to see 
what caused the disturbance the bass whirled 
as on a pivot and seized the bait and put up 
a great fight, jumping three times when first 
hooked and once at the side of the boat. 
As there are lots of muskalonge in that 
lake (and they are all fond of bass) and the 
splash and racket made by the bait might 
have been a “muskie” for all the bass knew, 
I consider it an exhibition of gameness that 
could not be excelled. In this same lake | 
had a large mouth bass rise out of the water 
and take the bait on the wing while fully a 
foot above the water. He came up with a 
rush with mouth wide open and the bait 
disappeared as in a cavern. Did he fight? 
Well, rather! 

It is true that the small mouth as a rule 
prefers good, clean water, but not always, 
as witness the Fox River, near Batavia, 
lll. It smells to heaven at this point, yet 
it is full of small mouth bass; unfortunately, 
however, they are fished to death and do 
not get a chance to grow to any size. The 
large mouth lives almost anywhere. He is 
to be found in nearly all parts of the country 
and is no doubt the most popular of all 
fresh-water fish with anglers at large. And 
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he is not a “fat, lazy monstrosity,” but is a 
very handsome fellow, indeed. I have seen 
Mr. Dilg’s 15-pound large mouth and even 
this one was a shapely fish. It did not have 
a big belly, but was very thick and heavy, 
through what we might call the shoulders, 
and was evidently a powerful and active fish 

If Mr. Corbett does not believe the large 
mouth is a fighter let him catch a two or 
three-pounder on a surface bait on a No. 6 
line, and he will have his eyes opened. The 
surface bait brings out the fighting qualities 
of a fish fully 50 per cent (for some reason 
not known to me) over the underwater bait. 
I recommend the “Coaxer” or a similar bait, 
as the absence of gang hooks allows the 
fish to fight without being handicapped by 
hooks sticking in his eyes or other places 
where they don’t belong 

If the large mouth doesn’t fight how are 
the thousands of rods and lines broken each 
season? I have had it happen to me and so 
have my friends, and I may say without 
boasting that we know how to handle a bait 
rod quite as well as any one else 

I do not think it nice of Mr. Corbett to 
revile such a splendid fish as the large mouth 
nor do I think it was necessary for 
him to say, “Poor old Dr. Henshall,” as 
the Doctor does not need his sympathy, he 
having probably forgotten more about the 
habits and nature of the bass of both breeds 
than most of us know, even including Mr 
Corbett. Most anglers know that Dr. Hen- 
shall, now an elderly man, has been a fish 
culturist for a great many years, and is still 
actively engaged in the same pursuit, being, 
I believe, in charge of a Government black 
bass hatchery in the South at the present 
time. And also that he has made a life-long 
study, both scientific and practical, of the 
bass and other fresh-water fish and knows 
what he is talking about from practical fish- 
ing experience in all parts of the United 
States, and does not depend on hearsay or 
tradition, which latter is generally wrong 
Dr. Henshall’s knowledge and ability are well 
known to all, and his integrity cannot be 
questioned, therefore, for one, I would be 
quite willing to take his opinion as final on 
any subject concerning black bass, even 
though I had had no experience of my own 
to back it up. He says that, “pound for 
pound and inch for inch, the black bass is 
the gamest fish that swims,” and that “there 
is no difference in the fighting qualities of 
the large and the small mouth bass when 
caught in the same water and under the same 
circumstances.” 


bass, 


Geo. D. BRrAZEE. 
Chicago, III. 
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Unkel David's Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME. 

A dek of kards whitch has six (6) ases 
into it is a mistaik & shood not be alowd 
I fele sum bitter abowt this, & have a rite to, 
as will appeer in the subsequently of this 
letter. Yore Un- 
kel is a viktim of 
sirkumstanse; so 


don’t blaim him 
becos he is soar. 
A munth ago I 
was happy—moar 
happy than thot 
can pikchur or 
tung express & 
now I am at the 


mersy of a coald 
& krewel wurld. 
The only brite spot 
in mi horryzun is 
the fakt that Sar 
An is taiking 
treetment for ad- 
dypoze tishew in a Noo Jersey sannytarium 
& has not herd of mi preedikkyment. Bratk 
it to her with kare, for at her aige a shok 
is sumtimes fatul. 

When a ralerode prezzydent offered me 
a birth in his pryvit car to Mexyko & bak, 
! aksepted with thanx & maid haste to pak 
mi soot case & git aboard. The objikt of 
the trip was to hunt big gaim & dux, but en 
root we was expekted to play poaker & fite 
bettel goods, of whitch we had fotty (40) 
kases & a nigger to pull the korks. The 
poaker gaim was of sum smaw/l intrust, es 
peshully to me. It started in Jersy Citty & 
by the time we reeched Cheekawgo I had 
bitt up from sum pokkit chanje to ate thou- 
sand (8,000) dollers. Then we tuk off the 
limmit & bet hi. At Saint Looey I had a 
krakker box full of munny, a meedyum size 
ralerode, two (2) opry houses & a sope fak- 
terry. After that I dident keep books on 
ini growing welth, but when I raiked in the 
titel deeds, bonds & sech like I wood rize up 
a inch or so, shove the hull pile intoo mi 
chare & set down in a casyooal way, jest 
like Jonny Morgin or Bill Rockyfeller. & 
then awl six of them ases showed up in the 
saim hand, & there was a ruff house rite off 
Che ralerode prezzydent reeched up & pulled 
a string & stopt the trane. “Heer is where 
you git off at,” he sais, & I dident even 
have a chanse to git my soot case. It was 
the sadest mistaik that ever happend to a 
trooly onnist man, & to this day I don’t 
know where them other ases come from. 
They went throo mi pokkits—but not as 
kareful as they mite—& then a nigger porter 
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tuk hold of eech of mi foar (4) corners X 
set me down in the ralerode ditch with a 
bottel of shampane in one (1) hand & a 
cheeze sandwitch in the uther. Sum owrs 
later I institooted a serch throo mi cloze 
& found aity dollers ($80) & a bloo chip, 
whitch is fare remoonerashun for three (3) 
days’ work on the ralerode, unless you hap- 
pen to be a kondukter. 

About sunrize next morning a nigger came 
wawking down the trak; I askt him where | 
was at, & he sais, “In de ditch, boss—yo’ 


sholy has been in a mity bad wrek.” “What 
stait is this?” sais I. “Dis yere ain't no 
stait,” sais the nigger; “dis am Arkinsaw.” 


I asked him the naim of the next town, & 


he sais, “I don’t know, sah. I tuhns off’r, 
de rode at de nex’ tellygraff poal & goes 
ober on de crick to kotch katfish.” “Kat- 
fish!” I exklamed, & rite there that nigger 
got his first taist of shampane. So I don’t 
knoe how long I will reamane in this vail 
of sorroe. It awl depends on how long ] 
can fish on aity (80) dollers wuth of hog 
liver for bait. The fish arownd 
five (5) pounds per eech & there is still a 
few of them in the crick. 

Yisterdy a city spoart shot a bare in the 
hed jest bak of the nigger settlement off- 
hand & running with a_ thutty-thutty 
(.30-30). He was sum prowd; but when he 
tride to show us how it was did, the man 
mist a foar (4) foot tree evry shot. He 
said his gun was ledded, whitch probly ex 
planes how he hit the bare. If yore Unkel 
cood ever ketch up with his fishing he mite 
hunt a littel, too. This is a grate plais for 
spoartsmen voorists, littel munny 
will go rite smart wais in buying dere & 
uther gaim. 

This is awl at prezzunt—only don’t play 
poaker with ralerode men on their pryvit 
It is too hard a plais to fill yore hand 
on ases up. Moarover, there ain’t nothing 
in the dek that will beet foar (4) nigger 
porters with a hi offishul behind them. When 
you hit sumthing like that, jest cut it owt & 
git bizzy with the katfish. 

Yores trulie, 


An Old Salt’s Soliloquies 

While et requires brains ter act ther fool, 
ye don’t hafter hev enny ter be one. 

“Above ther clouds ther sun is shining” duz- 
ent mean thet underneath ye wont git 
wet. 

Prayin’ fer a bite with a bare hook. wont 
go fer towards kitchin’ fish. 


averidge 


becos a 


kars. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 


The .22 Hi-Power 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 29, 1912. 
Editor, FreLt>D AND STREAM. 


I’ve got Mr. Barnes after me. I take to 
the woods. However, as Mr. Barnes is 
packing a nine-pound cannon with a coun- 
tenance closely resembling that of a pork 
barrel, with his pants pockets stuffed full of 
ammunition that crowds one-pounder rapid- 
fire gun food for place, and as I am en- 
cumbered with only 64 pounds and no 
weight of ammunition to speak of, I take 
it that I can run fast enough to keep in 
the lead and still sass back as I go. 

Now, if Mr. Barnes wants to know why 
the .22 Hi-Power does its smashing work 
on tissue, he is not talking to me. I pass. 

If Mr. Barnes says that it does not do the 
work I’ve described, then he’s got an argu- 
ment on his hands. I think I can turn him 
over to FIELD AND STREAM readers who have 
used the little gun this fall. 

On page 901 of the December issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM, Mr. Barnes proves clearly 
that my statements as to the smashing ef- 
fect of the .22 Hi-Power cannot be true. Muy 
bien. Let’s see how this paper dope works 
out. 

Mr. E. Newitt, the distinguished English 
ballistician and member of the British Com- 
mittee on Small Arms, clearly proved, in 
Arms and the Man, by figures, bushels of 
them, that the .22 would not bruise the flea 
that gamboled over the deer’s hide at 300 
yards. Figures proved it, therefore it must 
be so. 

By figures it was clearly proved that the 
Spitzer bullet could not possibly kill game 
—that it was as humane as a sofa pillow. 

By figures in Outing it was clearly proved 
that the Spitzer bullet, having demonstrated 
that it could kill at some ranges, could not 
kill at 350 yards. Muy bien once more. 

Ay di mi! Along came the show-me 
crowd that did not believe in figures. 

The .22 went to Catalina, where wild goats 
gambol, goats that will eat .30-30 bullets that 
don’t hit in the spots that would prove fatal 
on deer, and it slew goats regardless of what 
spots in their anatomy it landed upon. 

John L. Colby, of Santa Barbara, who 
has been wasting his young life playing with 
variations of the .22 Savage, Neidner and 
other varieties, went to Catalina with me. 
In his house in Santa Barbara hangs the 
head of Pinto Bill, a monster black and 
white billy that fell foul of Colby’s bullet 
from the .22 at a distance of between 250 


and 300 yards. He was hit but once, square 
through the middle of the body, and the bul- 
let broke the goat all up so far as further 
interest in life was concerned. Why not 
write Mr. Colby and ask him about his billy? 

Here’s another for Mr. Barnes. A billy 
was hit in the neck, square through. Colby 
held the head up and I photographed the 
wreck at close range. It is not a pretty pic- 
ture—but if Miller will print it I'll send it 
on. The head stayed on by a single shred 
of skin and a bit of muscle—the vertebre 
blew to bits. 

Then another crowd of show-me people 
took the .22 for deer and bear. A big Alaska 
grizzly fell to its tiny bullet. At least 100 
head of big game went down before the little 
rifle this fall. Some of this Frerp aNpD 
StreAM family got some of it. Let’s hear 
from them as to whether Mr. Barnes or 
FE. C. C. is right. 

Of course the solid Spitzer could not kill, 
figures proved that, too. 

Stewart White went across several inter- 
vening ponds and shot at 191 head of big 
game in Africa with his Springfield and 
service stuff. Only 185 of them stayed with 
him. 

The Spitzer could not kill at 350 or over. 
Only a score or so of Mr. White’s beasts 
stopped before the Spitzer at long range, 
350 or longer. Ask Mr. White, or read his 
book, just out. 

What’s the use of attempting to generalize 
on the performance of a rifle or cartridge 
before we've tried it? Let friend Barnes 
try it out on game, and then write us in 
detail as to just what it did do. Has our 
friend shot the little rifle once at game? 
Did he hit with it? What effect did it 
have? If paper talk proves anything, then 
does the sharp, smooth-skinned Spitzer bul- 
let look from the outside as if it had any 
vicious traits? Does it kill or does it not? 
Why should it kill, a nice, small-sized, sharp 
bullet, specially designed to penetrate with 
the minimum of damage to the thing pene- 
trated? But does it? Mr. White’s record is 
surely comprehensive enough to answer the 
question. 

Arthur Smith, Despatcher’s Office, Pacific 
Electric Railway, Pasadena, Cal., was with 
Mr. Colby and E. C. C. when we shot the 
goats. 

We have presented our case and our wit- 
nesses. Will Mr. Barnes kindly cross-exam- 
ine them and present for his own side 
something besides figures? 

The fellows who went out and got the 
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meat with pistol cartridge—.44-40 and such 
relics of the past, naturally dislike to se¢ 
newer combinations of powder and lead and 
copper supplant them. 

But—1 desire to impress upon friend 
Barnes’s mind the fact that, as compared 
with the .22 Hi-Power, his .44-40 is about 
two pegs ahead of the bow and arrow. Game 
by the thousands fell before the .44-40. Still 
more of it fell before the flintlock. There- 
fore, the flintlock is as good as anything 
now made. 


IEepwarp C. CROSSMAN 


Shooting in the South on the Gulf Coast 


It is the belief of the Indians that the 
Ilappy Ilunting Grounds are only reached 
after he has departed this life and has gone 
to that land from which no traveler returns 
That if he has lived a life in accordance 
with the laws of his tribe and ornamented 
his tepee with the scalp of his enemy, his 
soul will reach that other world, where game 
and fish are plentiful, and he can then pur- 
sue to his heart's content. 

It is my belief that the Happy Hunting 
Grounds are in the guli coast country of 
the South, especially Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. The writer has hunted the gulf coast 
from Brownsville to Tampa, Fla. I have 
seen all the famed duck marshes; | have 
hunted quail, deer, and even bear, all along 
thle coast; 1 have fished for sea trout and 
tarpon, as well as black bass, in the streams 
and lakes that lay adjacent to the gulf coast, 
and | have found no place equal to those 
fcund in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

| have hunted all over the United States, 
and of late years have been unable to obtain 
quail and ducks anywhere like on cut-over 
timber lands and marshes lying along the 
gulf coast country adjacent to the great rice 
fields of Louisiana. As early as the fifteenth 
of August the ducks begin to come South 
from the North, and after they have glutted 
themselves with rice, they then proceed to 
the marshes along the gulf and bay shores 
to wash up and bask in the sunshine. The 
more secluded and out of the way the place 
iz, the more ducks you will find. At sunrise 
the ducks will begin to arrive in this out- 
of-the-way place, and when you are able 
to find reeds or sufficient growth to furnish 
you ample blind, you throw out your decoy 
and the sport begins. In former days we 
enjoyed such sport—say twenty or thirty 
years ago—in marshes along the Kankakec 
and Illinois rivers; perhaps many of the 
readers remember these grand old days 


Here we have them duplicated every sea 
son. Duck shooting begins, as we have al 
ready said, about the fifteenth of August, 
and by the middle of November and first of 
December you will find ducks here by the 
millions. 1 have seen miles and miles of 
redhead sprig and mallard along the shores 
cf bays and marshes lying adjacent to the 
gulf. Here let me say to you that if you 
have never eaten a duck fatted on rice you 
liave missed something good. When they 
are dressed and ready for cooking, they look 
like a great roll of butter, and words fail 
to express the delicate flavor and tenderness 
ut the fowl. Of late years it has become a 
known fact that the only real good shoot- 
ing to be had is in the South, especially at 
piace above mentioned. The old haunts ot 
the North have become drained, and with 
the work of the German carp, which has 
destroyed feed and cover of marshes, leav 
ing them undrained and making it very diffi- 
cult at the present day to have a decent 
hunt. 

All over the United States the question of 
game preserves and securing and protecting 
retreats where birds can be protected is be- 
ing agitated, so here is the only real salvation 
for our wild water fowl, as well as quail 
and prairie chicken. Some few months ago 
| became acquainted with Mr. A. J. Hackett, 
of McComb, Miss., and he informed me 
that they were organizing a large game pre- 
serve in Mississippi and one in Louisiana. 
| was invited as his guest to visit the club 
grounds near McComb, Miss. He informed 
me that this club has been organized by 
some of the best sportsmen of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, for the purpose of establishing 
a large game preserve for the protection of 
wild birds and for the propagation as well. 
When I visited the club grounds I found it 
te be an ideal place. They had recently 
purchased the celebrated Godbold mineral 
wells, including a new forty-room_ brick 
hotel, complete in every particular. They 
are also fitting up kennels and other things 
n order to make this place an ideal retreat 
for the sportsmen who desire to visit the 
South. Mr. Hackett also informed me that 
he had leased some 250,000 acres of cut-over 
timber lands for quail shooting. He also 
informed me that he had some 30,000 acres 
1 land near the great rice fields for wild 
water-fowl shooting 

Now, any of you sportsmen who desire 
to come South to shoot, I can cheerfully 
recommend the Dixie Club, so just write 
A. J. Hackett, secretary, and he will for 
ward you literature Respectfully, 

An Op SportsMAN. 
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Old Rules for Fly Fishing 

lf it had been possible to formulate cut- 
and-dried rules to guide the fly fisher in 
the practice of his art, much of the fascina- 
tion which attends the pursuit of trout would 
have vanished. 

We love to theorize and to test our the- 
ories. We are delighted if they are con- 
firmed for a time, only to discover that 
there are exceptions, many of them, to any 
ruling we have made. 

The best practice for many years seems to 
have been in salmon fishing and in trout 
fishing with fancy flies or lures; a dark fly 
for a dark day and a light-colored or bright 
fly for a bright or sunshiny day. Yet many 
fishermen have advocated the reverse of 
this practice. The man who believes in imi- 
tating nature follows the insects as closely 
as possible, and when no naturals are on or 
over the water puts up a fly that has been 
on; a typical artificial which in his eyes 
bears a resemblance to a species; or a pet 
pattern which in his hands has proved suc- 
cessful. Another angler uses but a _ few 
flies and concentrates all his attention on 
piesenting them to the trout in the most 
attractive and lifelike way. Certain pat- 
terns have established themselves as good 
killers and many good fishermen fish these 
aiways, while others select their flies for 
color and size, and often care little for the 
names attached to them. One can call to 
mind many successful anglers who disagreed 
in theory, but probably in methods they were 
not so far apart. ‘There is no doupt that 
the conditions of sunshine and shade have 
much to do with our success in fly fishing 
The kind of light that is falling upon the 
water is most important in that it “shows 
up” the weak points in our artifices, or as- 
sists in concealing them. 

A native on a salmon river who was con- 
sidered one of the best in his district had 
fished one of the best pools again and again, 
without stirring a fin. As he emerged from 
the water an amateur appeared and began 
wading into position for a cast. The native 
told him that he had just fished the pool 
and that it was useless to go over it again. 
The newcomer persevered and in ten min- 
utes was fast in a fresh run salmon. He 
turned to the other fisher and asked, “How 
do you explain that?” and the old man re- 
plied, “Just a bit of cloud and a gleam cf 
light at the right moment.” 

They had fished the same flies. 

| like the dark day, dark fly, theory best; 
but remember good baskets with small, dark 
flies on bright days. Imitation is most sat- 
isfactory when there is something on the 


water to imitate. When there are but few 
insects, and no rises are seen, we may- fish 
a natural-appearing fly; or, if we prefer a 
“jure,” a bright artificial that will attract 
attention and possibly induce a rise. We 
may fish this wet and give it life and move- 
ment, or we may put up small, lightly 
dressed flies and use them just under the 
surface, trusting that they may be taken for 
undeveloped insects, larva or creepers. We 
may do many things, yet usually the fasci- 
nation of the floating fly holds us fast. This 
may be unwise at times, as the following 
incident would indicate: We were very 
tired one afternoon, but pushed on a little 
farther to a flat pool where we had seen 
twe good trout. We fished up, standing 
well back upon the stones, and except for 
small native trout did not raise a fish, al- 
though the pool was well searched. We 
crept back and just by way of an experi- 
ment washed the fly with sand and water 
so that it would sink a little. Now, it is 
a fact that both of those trout came out 
from their hiding places (they were seldom 
in sight) and took the fly as if they 
wanted it. 

The movements of the wet fly probably 
attracted them. Any old angler can, if he 
will, relate dozens of queer or contradictory 
liappenings. Usually he only tells those 
that confirm his theories or beliefs. 

One had best keep an open mind, observe, 
think and try out. Remember the hints or 
experiences of good fishermen, also any- 
thing read in books which seems to be of 
value, and test these at the proper time. 
After trying out they become your own. 
Not many of us are free to follow the 
streams at our good will and pleasure. 

The early flies are mostly dark in color, 
and many appear on cold, raw days in 
spring. We see many light-colored insects 
as the season advances, yet a lot of dark 
chaps may appear at any time. There was 
a big rise of very dark caddis flies about 
the first of July this year, I remember. The 
rule laid down as to dark or light flies, 
for dark or bright days, need not trouble 
one overmuch, but may be considered when 
fishing lures. 

If we were all agreed, we would have no 


interesting discussions in FIELD AND STREAM, 


or other outdoor magazines. Unfortunately 
ne man can claim to be absolutely free from 
prejudice, and one is apt to found strong 
opinions upon possibly a single striking ex- 
perience. Yet we are constantly learning 
something interesting, in the stream or in 
the field. We pick up many hints from good 
men and true, who love the woods and 
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waters, and a number of English books on 
angling have had great influence in this 
country. 

When we cannot be fishing we love to 
read these works, which give us the results 
of many years of observation and experi- 
ence. Many things have been repeated many 
times, but in fly fishing we are always 
learning. The fish are the best teachers. 

Liberty. N. Y. THEODORE GoRDON. 


Propagation of the Speckled Trout 

At the present time many of our citizens 
are interesting themselves in the subject 
of stocking the clear waters of the streams 
in their vicinity, and improving the more 
favorable catch of those delicious, speckled 
beauties which so many enjoy—the trout. 
This subject has a wide range. and there 
are many clear streams and springs in our 
valleys and hillsides that afford almost un- 
limited opportunity (with a small outlay) 
to hatch and rear the spawn to the market 
; for stocking streams and for table 
use. This has been demonstrated at differ- 
ent places throughout our state with a fair 
degree of — success. Mr. George H. 
Churchill, manager of the Spring Vale 
rout Company, at Brandon, Vt., received 
mn December 28, 1911, two hundred thou- 
sand eyed eggs. These eggs were in a par- 
tial state of hatching when they arrived 
as the eye-spots were well developed, and 
they began to hatch in six to thirteen days. 
he eggs are shipped in cases of wood, 
banked inside with dry forest leaves to a 
thickness of three inches. In the center are 
small wooden trays with cotton flannel 
tacked on for bottoms. Into this is put a 
layer of eggs and covered with netting, next 
a layer of soft swamp moss and all damp- 
ened. As many as twenty trays may be put 
up this way for a shipment. For a cover a 
small box with holes in the bottom is placed 
on top filled with pieces of ice, which melt 
slowly and keep the inner packings moist. 
In this manner eggs may be shipped a jour- 
ney of several days without loss. It is 
very interesting to watch the eggs during 
the hatching process, when the shell breaks 
and the young fry, as they are called, work 
themselves out backwards. It is not un- 
common to see one carry the shell around 
for some hours before it is liberated. It is 
necessary that the young trout have daily 
care and attention, and all affected fry 
must be taken out. The amount of affected 
spawn varies, and in ordinary cases the 
daily pickings will be from 200 to 400. 

There have been cases of infection where 
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the loss has been as high as one thousand 
to two thousand per day. In most cases, 
with proper attention, abcut 80 per cent of 
the eggs are hatched and grown ready for 
market. The young fry are kept in troughs 
of running water until about the ist of 
May when they are ready for the stocking 
of streams. 
Frep WELCOME CHURCHILL. 


Proctor, Vt 


Sportsmanlike Tarpon Tackle 


Waco, Texas, Nov. 30, 1912. 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

Gentlemen—Cannot refrain from taking 
issue with W. Ashby Jones in December’s 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, where he urges 
the use of heavy tackle over light tackle, 
in the taking of tarpon. He says, “You 
would not advise shooting moose with a 20 
gauge shotgun loaded with small shot,” in- 
timating undoubtedly that the 6-oz. tip, 
5 feet long, and the 9-thread line is too light 
for this heavy work. 

I am voicing the opin:on of 200 members 
of the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club (member- 
ship limited to fishermen who have caught 
tarpon on light tackle), as well as many 
more who have used the light tackle, when 
I say that it is plenty heavy enough to catch 
tarpon, and that it is far more sport to 
hook and land a fish with this sportsmanlike 
tackle than it is with the tackle advocated 
by Mr. Jones, 14-0z. tip, and 18 to 21 thread 
line. With this heavy tackle it is simply a 
test of endurance, fish against man, with the 
fish not having the slightest chance, if se 
curely hooked. It is the uncertainties that 
make sport. If we knew that we could go 
out and land five tarpon every day, it 
wouldn’t be long before we would tire of 
the sport. 

Mr. Jones’s record of five fish in one 
cay, all over 6 feet, is remarkable, not 
because of the number, but because of 
the size of the fish, and his record of 
thirty-eight this year is excellent. How- 
ever, one gentleman has landed over fifty 
tarpon this year on light tackle, and it is not 
uncommon to land three, four and even 
five tarpon on light tackle in a day. Three 
gentlemen are tied at Aransas Pass, having 
landed nine tarpon in a day on light tackle, 
not a bad record for this “20-gauge” tackle 

I mention these facts, not to belittle Mr. 
Jones’s records, but simply to show that the 
6-oz. rod and 9-thread line can do the work, 
and do it well. Yours very truly, 

Harry B. WEBSTER. 

Waco, Texas. 
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CONSERVATION OF GAME AND FORESTS 


Report of Committee on Conservation of 
Forests and Wild Life of The Camp-Fire 
Club of America, December 6, 1912. 


ADIRONDACK FORESTS 


Mr. Ottomar H. Van Norden, Vice-Chair- 
man of the sub-committee appointed to take 
up the question of the preservation of the 
Adirondack forests, reports that this com- 
mittee’s campaign of last winter in behalf 
of forests is showing splendid results; that 
all over the State of New York there is a 
continually increasing interest in the Adiron- 
dack Preserve; and that those who will bat- 
tle this winter to help save the forests while 
there is something left to be saved will be far 
more numerous than the supporters of this 
committee of last winter. 

There is no intention to fight the lumber- 
men except in cases where they are conduct- 
ing their operations to the detriment of the 
public interest; and it is gratifying to report 
that offers of co-operation in an effort to 
obtain desirable laws for the better preser- 
vation of our forests have come from many 
of the lumbermen. 

The programme of this sub-committee for 
the winter campaign is in preparation, and 
will be published in due course. 


ELK IN WYOMING 


The Camp-Fire Club of America and all 
good sportsmen enthusiastically endorse the 
strong demand on the part of those citizens 
of Wyoming who have the best interests of 
the State at heart, that the open season for 
elk should be shortened by one month, mak- 
ing the closed season commence on Novem- 
ber Ist. 

These citizens now recognize that the elk 
constitutes one of Wyoming’s most valuable 
assets. 

It is well known that under the present 
law a great number of elk are killed while 
the big bands are slowly moving to the low- 
lands through the deep snow. This is usu- 
ally evident in November. At this time twen- 
ty-five or fifty bulls are often huddled to- 
gether, and it is an easy thing for the pot 
hunter to approach them and kill all the good 
heads, which speedily find their way to the 
Western taxidermists, some of whom it is 
well known are guilty of commercialism in 
this respect. 

Steps are now being actively taken to 
reconcile all the conflicting interests, and it 
is believed that with the strong support 
which the Government is giving to this 


movement the elk will not only be preserved 


but will be allowed to increase and become a 
still greater asset to the State. 

Other phases of the elk situation are being 
investigated and a further report will be 
made later. 
PROTECTION IN NEW 
YORK 


ADDITIONAL FOR QUAIL 


Sportsmen and bird lovers throughout the 
State have been seriously alarmed recently 
by the realization that the quail, or Bob 
White, is rapidly disappearing from the State 
of New York, with perhaps the exception of 
Long Island. In hopes that there may yet 
beetime to save this bird, a petition has been 
filed with the Conservation Commission at 
Albany, under Section 152 of the Fish and 
Game Law, which was designed to meet ex- 
actly such an emergency, asking a closed 
season for five years throughout the State, 
with the exception of Long Island. Years 
ago the heath hen was a native of New York 
State, and while shortly before its disappear- 
ance a closed season was enacted, the species 
had been so decimated that it was impossible 
to save it. It is sincerely hoped that the 
quail will be saved a like fate. This sub- 
committee urges that anyone who is inter- 
ested in this matter or who may wish to ap- 
pear at the hearing before the commission 
will write to the sub-committee chairman, 
Mr. Marshall McLean, 27 William street, 
New York City, who will gladly furnish ad- 
ditional information 

ENLARGEMENT OF WATERTON LAKES PARK 

This matter has been taken up by the 
proper Canadian officials who are investigat- 
ing the subject, and this committee feels that 
its work in the matter has been done; and 
that the enlargement of the park will come 
about in the regular course of events. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


This committee feels very strongly the 
importance of passing the Bill now before 
Congress known as the Pray Bill, to relieve 
the extraordinary anomalous situation at 
present with the Federal Government pos- 
sessing the park as a matter of property 
and yet having no jurisdiction over it, and 
no power to enforce its own regulations; 
and this committee proposes to push the Bill 
in the new Congress. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


The passage of the McLean and Weeks 
Bills for the Federal Control of Migratory 
Birds will be urged during the coming ses- 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath ? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 





Much has been said and written 
about the present generation living 
unnatural lives and being, for that 
reason, only half as energetic, enthu- 
siastic, ambitious or even healthy as 
it should be— 

And this is so— 

The confined lives that we live, the 
lack of constant exercise (for it must 
be constant to be effective), and the 
strenuous requirements of our busi 
ness or social duties, directly bring on 
a condition, to which little attention 
has been paid in the past, though it 
does more to rob us of power, spirit 
and ambition than any other 
thing known to Medicine. 


one 


But Nature has provided, as in so 
many other cases, an immediate and 
perfectly natural relief for this con 
dition, and over five hundred thou- 
sand Americans are already taking 
advantage of it. 


When you are ill and a physician is 
called, the first step that he takes, no 
matter what is the matter with you, is to 
clean out the colon (large intestine). 

There are two reasons for this: 
that no medicine can 
sibly take effect while there is waste 
matter in the Colon— 


One is pos- 


The other and most significant rea- 
son is that if the Colon did not con- 
tain this waste, it is safe to say that 
you would not have been ill at all. 

The penalty for the lives we live is 
agreed on by all Physicians to be the 
clogging up of our colons with waste 
matter which the system does not 
voluntarily carry off— 

This waste is extremely poisonous ; 
the blood circulation comes in suf- 
ficiently close contact with this waste 
to take up these poisons by absorp- 


tion and distribute them throughout 
the body— 

The result is a gradual weakening 
of the blood forces; the liver becomes 
sluggish; biliousness asserts itself; 
we become heavy, dull, and develop 
a more or less nervous fear of any- 
thing we undertake—the more this 
waste accumulates, the more we are 
affected, until at last we become really 

and incapacitated. 


Now the Internal Bath is the one 
process, with the assistance of simple 
warm water, properly introduced in a 
new and natural way, that will keep 
the colon as clean and sweet and pure 
as Nature demands it to be for per- 
fect health. 

Enlightened physicians by thou- 
sands are prescribing this new method 
whieh is fully explained in “The 
What, The Why, The Way” of Inter 
nal Bathing, by Chas. A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., of 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City. This he will send on re 
quest if you mention FIELD AND 
STREAM, 

It explains just why this method 
has proven superior to any other, 
(including drugs), for removing this 
troublesome waste; it also contains 
many other interesting facts and 
statistics which cannot be touched on 
here. 

So if you are nearly well and want 
to get really up to “concert pitch”; 
if you want to feel consistently bright, 
confident, ambitious and enthusiastic 
—In fact, no matter what your condi 
tion, sick or well, the experience of 
other hundreds of thousands would 
prove it worth your while to at least 
send for the book, and look further 
into this method and its history. 
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sion vf Congress. The chief obstacles in 
the way of the passage of the measure will 
be in the Senate on account of the crowded 
calendar. The McLean Bill is on the Unan- 
imous Consent Calendar, and a single ob- 
jection will throw it over any time it may 
come up, as has already happened twice. 
The outlook for the Weeks Bill in the House 
is more favorable in that the Bill may come 
up in order on Calendar Wednesday or on 
Suspension Day. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


BILL FOR NON-SALE OF GAME IN 


A Bill to prohibit the sale of game in 
Pennsylvania. The campaign for its passage 
will be under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, a member of the club and chairman 
of this sub-committee. 


MARINE FISHERIES 


A sub-committee has recently been ap- 
pointed to take up the question of Marine 
Fisheries, and a report will appear at a 
later date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. S. HOUGHTON, Chairman, 
JOHN F. FRAZER, Committee Secretary. 


Authorities Consulted for Honors and 


Medals Awards 
Among the authorities consulted, whose 
assistance and advice were given in pre- 
paring this Honor System, were the fol- 
lowing: 


Dan Beard, Ernest Thompson Seton, Dr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Major-Gen. A. 
Ww. Greely, Clifford Pinchot, Anthony Fiala, Wil- 
liam S. Champ, Dr. Louis L. Seaman, P. C. 


Madeira, Stewart Edward White, James L. Clark, 
William Edward Coffin, Charles Livingston Bull, 
Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, William G. Steel, William 
W. Seymour, Sir Martin Conway, Rev. Ethelbert 
Talbot, Dillon Wallace, Col. W. F.’ fog. Dr. Zane 
Grey, Dr. F. W. Loughran, David 1. Abercrombie, 
Elting F. Warner, Warren H. Mille Ezra H. 
Fitch, Augustus Post, Rear-Admirai Eustace B. 
Rogers, Richard Tjader, J. Alden Loring, Langdon 
Gibson, Dr. Ramon Guiteras, H. H. Todd, G. H 
Squires, Dr. Harlow Brooks, Edmund Seymour, 
John S. Dickerson, Elmer R. Gregor, Dr. Robert T. 


Morris, Arthur F. Rice, William C. Demorest, 
Charles Frederick Holder, Emlyn M. Gill, Max 
Lowenthal, L. P. Streeter, J. M. D. Potter, Dr. 
W. L. Vilas, John E. Stearns, C. V. Barton, Dr. 
Alexander Lambert, Charles Dana Gibson, William 
J. Cox, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, A. R. Dugmore, 
George D. Pratt, F. M. Chapman, A. W. Dimock, 


Julian A. Dimock, Dr. Harold Jacoby. 


HONORS AWARDED 
Achievement honors and medals have 
been awarded to the following: 
Abell, J. T. 


Abercrombie, David T. 
Alexander, Frederick B. 


Bancroft, John 
taldwin, Elmir O. 
Beadle, Stanley A. 


Armstrong, Louis O. Beecher, Wm. C. 
Ashby, Geo. E. Bemis, Frances L. 
Ayres, Dr. M. Willcox Bemis, Wm. E. 

Bagg, Dr. Clinton L. Benziger, Adelrich 
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Bickmore, F. L. 


Bordwell, C. T. 

Blair, Charles m., Je. 
Bovee, C. 

Bonner, John Ss. 
Bronson, Edgar Beecher 


Brooks, Dr. Harlow 
3rown, Frank W. 
Bruce, Eugene S. 
Burt, Dr. James E. 


Caesar, Charles N. 
Caesar, Henry A. 
Caesar, Laura F. 
Catlin, Henry G. 
Champ, William S. 
Chandler, Harriet W. 
Cornell, Frank L. 
Coulter, Margaret 
Chase, W. H. 
Cheever, Zora H. 
Clark, <“_ = 
Cody, Col 
Coffin, dy R. 
Coffin, William Edward 
Collins, Frederic N. 
Cook, F. H. 
Cow, William T. 
Denton, Dr. Myron P. 
Demorest, Alice G. 
Demorest, William C, 
DeWolf, William F. 
Dominy, Felix 
Dempsey, J. F. 
Dugmore, A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, Henrietta L. 


Henry C. 


John ¢ 


Eames, 
Eames, 
Edwards, Wm. Seymour 
Elting, Dr. Arthur W. 
Esrey, Harry C. 


Fairchild, Samuel W. 
Fertig, Willis E. 


Firth, Thomas T. 
F leury, George A. 
Foster, Harold D. 


Frothingham, Robert 


Galbraith, Geo. L. 
Gibson, Langdon 
Gibson, Wm. Frazer 
Giles, Lewis 

Gill, Emlyn M. 
Grosvenor, Elmer J. 
Guiteras, Dr. Ramon 


adie, Howard S. 
, Edward A, 
Theodore E. 
Ham, Chas. N. 
Harrison, Charles E. 
Haven, Edwin H. 
Ilaven, Marguerite 
Haven, Ruth Maxwell 
Hedge, William R. 
Held, Dr. R. Johnson 
Hellman Frederick 
Higby, C. H. 
Higginson, C. H. 
Hepbuin, A. Barton 
Holder, Chas. Frederick 
Hornaday, William T. 
Hubbell, Geo. L. 
Hyde, Louis K. 
Hyde, Helen 


Johnston, K. S. 
Judson, Edward D. 


Kidder, James H. 
King, Frederick W. 
Knause, Dr. B. Frank 
Kuhn, Wm. C 


Langstroth, Frank B. 
a ce, Robert B. 





Ernest M. 
Fred. W. 
Dr. Robert L. 


P ockwood, 
Loughran, Dr. 


Loughran, 


Loring, J. Alden 





Lueke, Conrad 
Lueke, Conrad (Mrs.) 


Madeira, Percy D. 
Maurer, Louis 

Martin, George oe 
Matterson, W. 

McCoy James C 
Middlebrook, Louis F. 
Miller, Warren H. 
Morse, Edward H. 
Morse, Edward H. (Mrs.) 
Murphy, A. H. 


Orr, Henry S. 


Parker, Dr. Clinton B. 
Phillips, John M. 
Pickhardt, Carl 
Patterson, W. F. 
Pierson, Gen. J. Fred 
Potter, Thos. M. C. D. ; 
Powers, - Gallatin 
Peltier, Paul D. 

Pisek, Dr. Godfrey R. 
Post, Augustus 

Pratt, Geo. D. 
Pulsifer, Frederic King 


Randolph, Coleman 
Rice, Arthur F 
Richmond, W. 
Rice, Emma J. 
Rice, Ralston F. 
Richards, Mabel W. 
Richards, William 
Richard, Edwin A. 
Riker, C. B. 
Risteen, Allan D. 
Robinson, Powhatan R. 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Rotherham, B. } 
Ruthven, W. Pike 


Satterthwait, John T. 
Seaman, Dr. Louis L. 
Seymour, Edmund 

Seymour, Julius H. f 
Seymour, William W. 
Seton, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Grace Gallatin 
Smith, Edward C. 

Steel, Wm. G. 

Stearns, John E. 
Streeter, L. P. 

Stuber, James W. 
Stroud, Chas. E. 
Stupp, Frederick J. 
Syms, Farker 


Taylor, E. J. 

Taylor, Knox 

Tisdale, A. S. 

Tilden, Fred. F. 

Tjader, Richard 

Todd, H. H. 

Towns nd, Joseph B., Jr 
Turnbull, Thomas 
Tuttle, Dr. Edward Gerry 


rwood, Dr. Wm. L. 


Van Nostrand, Benj. T. 
Van Nordern, O. H. 
Vreeland, te gg K. 
Van der Poel, S. Jr 
Vreeland, F rede Fy :. 


Wallace, Dillon 
Nard, Horatio J. 

Warner. Ruth a 
Warner, Elting F., Jr 

Warren, H. M. 

Wescot, W. T. 

Watson, Earle F. 

Westover, Myron F. 

Williamson, Harvey F P 
Wilkes, Wm. Douglass 

Wood, Albert QO. 

Wilson, Ellwood 

Wingate, George W. 

Wittenmyer, Carloe 

Wittenmyer, Lucille 


Alfred 


Unde 
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Rep eating Shotgun 
/Made e . e 


THE NEW 


MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
20 GAUCE TAKE - DOWN 


It weighs only 534 pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun on the 
market, all metal parts throughout being made of Nickel Steel. It ex- 
hibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and finish unapproached 
by repeating guns of other makes. It is free from unsightly screws and 
pins to collect rust and dust and work loose; and its solid breech, closed 
at the rear, gives it extreme safety. In operation, it works with an ease 
and smoothness unknown in guns of other makes. It is simple to load 
J and unload, and simple to take down; being separated into two parts 
easily and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully 
up to the established Winchester standard, which has no superior. 









Ask your dealer to show you one. or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for handsome, shiustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE. 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU P 


This Department is for the use of our readers in teliing their unusual experiences. 
Please make your contribution as brief as possible in order that the variety of anec- 
dotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will be given 
a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 

The winners for December are H. Mohr, James Waite and Lester C. Morton. 


A Battle Royal 

Did you ever, in your boyhood days, stand 
aside and silently witness a violent struggle 
for supremacy between two of your school- 
mates, one a friend and the other not a 
friend? 

Did you experience an itching, clutching, 
drawing sensation at your heart, almost 
compelling you to step in and join hands 
with your friend in the contest? 

Well, I have recently experienced some- 
thing very much like the above, where a 
large black cat acted as my friend while a 
black watersnake 2% feet in length played 
the part of my enemy. (Pardon me, this 
was not play, but a mighty good scrap.) 

| was passing a small clump of underbrush 
and weeds on the bank of a small stream, 
when suddenly my attention was attracted 
by a rustle in the weeds much like a rabbit 
jumping out, and, to my surprise, I saw a 
black watersnake leap from the weeds into 
the open. The instant it lit upon the ground 
it turned as if on a pivot and faced, a large 
black cat that had also made its appearance 
as unexpectedly as did the snake. 

No guessing; there was some battle on 
here and I quickly gained a point where I 
could see the outcome and still be on hand 
to rescue the cat should he fali on the los- 
ing side. Quick as a flash a black paw 
struck out with a full set of claws extended 
to do their deadly duty, and a clean point 
was scored for Mr. Cat. The snake having 
drawn itself up similar to a large spring, 
was unable to avoid the blow, but was 
there in readiness to return it, and immedi- 
ately took advantage of an opening which 


he took to be safe and struck out to wind 
its deadly coils around the cat, but unfortu- 
nately did not land in the opening that 
he had thought safe, for Mr. Cat was on 
his guard and cleverly sidestepped, leaving 
the snake in very bad shape, for it certainly 
was not able to recover itself until Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Three, in rapid succession, 
landed fairly on the snake’s head, badly lac- 
erating it, and I could plainly see that the 
fight was soon to end, when our snake 
turned yellow and started for a large stone 
under which it would have been safe enough. 

Here 1s where I interfered, for the fight 
had started out to go the limit, which it 
surely would have done had the snake gained 
the upper hand; but I wouldn’t stand for 
any yellow flags and, picking up a small 
stone, struck the snake fairly on the back, 
and he was surely due to cross to the Great 
Beyond (if he was headed that way). 

I examined the cuts it had received, and 
a number of them penetrated the flesh as 
far as the bony part of the head, and I feel 
satisfied that it could never have recovered 
even if I had not stepped in. 

By this time I began to look for the cat 
and high and dry, right side up, he was 
watching the finish, firmly satisfied that he 
had been crowned victor. 

Baberton, O. W. O. Swovyer. 

Three with One Shot 

One of the most unusual experiences dur- 
ing my hunting career, which stretches over 
a good many years, happened to a friend of 
mine and myself about eight years ago, on 
the first day of the open season on quail 























EVERY MAN 





of every age—of every kind can find his Rifle or Shot-gun 
in the Stevens Line. 





STEVENS HIGH POWER RIFLE No. 425, 
of light weight and greatest penetration—the 
ideal big game Rifle—List price............ $25.00 





STEVENS REPEATING SHOT-GUN No. 
520—the quickest 6-shot repeater on the market 
today. Balances so beautifully that it almost 
patents 16008E. Late BOING... 5 60s osc cecccocese 27.50 





STEVENS FAVORITE No. 27, the old reliable 
Favorite .22 cal. with ejector and full octagon 
barrel. There are more Stevens Favorites sold 
than any other Rifle in the world. List price.. 6.00 











Then there are the Double Barrel and Single Barrel Shot-guns, High- 
grade Schuetzen Rifles, Target Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 


If you are interested in Guns and Gunning, Rifles and Target Shooting, 
send today for our profusely illustrated catalog. Please state whether you 
are interested more particularly in Shot-guns or in Rifles. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Dept. 171 
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that year. On that morning my friend came 
to me and told me that he had seen a large 
bunch of quail in his pasture and asked me 
to go with him, which I immediately did, 
accompanied by a pointer pup that | had 
heen training at that time. When we 
reached the pasture, which was as bare of 
game as could be, we could see nothing of 
the bunch of quail, when suddenly my pup 
came to a point in front of us, the ground 
being so bare that one could hardly fail to 
see the bird. I walked up to him, when, 
within about two feet of him, a half-grown 
quail rose within about a foot of his nose. 
I fired and the bird fell dead. When I picked 
i: up I noticed some commotion in a birch 
tree which was in line with the bird when J 
fired, and I saw a hawk fall to the ground. 
My friend and myself went over to the tree, 
and upon examination found that one grain 
of shot had penetrated the hawk’s head from 
the rear. While we were examining the 
hawk a half-grown quail dropped from the 
tree right between us. This quail had the 
back of its head torn open and the skin torn 
from the neck and wings and back. The 
tree was thirty-five steps from where I fired 
the shot that deprived the hawk of his meal. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Sam SCHWARTZ. 

Economizing on Bait 

It was on Saturday noon of February 25th 
when my old friend and fishing partner, Jack 
Kleisle and myself, were talking over the 
fishing of last year; also of all the fishing 
we were going to do this year, when I ap- 
proached the subject of going to our favorite 
haunt that afternoon. It being an ideal day, 
it was no sooner said than done, and we 
packed up and were on our way to Cran- 
berry Pond. We arrived at our ren- 
dezvous about 5 and being still 
daylight, decided to get our paraphernalia 
ready for early morning fishing. We chopped 
a few holes in the ice and started in 
to set out our tip-ups, when lo! behold 
after setting the fourth one we found one of 
our first ones signaling for aid. Jack ran 
over and out came pickerel No. 1, weighing 
about 1% pounds. We saved this chub, not 
having any too many, and rebaited the hook 
and went about our task setting the rest, 
when we were surprised to find the same one 
signaling again. I ran over and caught an- 
ether one weighing about a pound. By this 
time it was getting pretty dark and we made 
eur way to our little bungalow for the 
night. We arose very early and, getting a 
hurried breakfast. were soon upon the ice, 


o’cl ck, 


eagerly waiting for the fish to bite, and kept 
on busily running from one hole to another. 
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By 11 o'clock we had thirteen fish, all told, 
when we were finally confronted with the 
problem “no more bait.” After having a 
little consultation we decided that some of 
the fish we caught would have to “cough 
up,” so we started in on the last one caught, 
which had an abnormally large belly to 
squeeze him. We got our chub and also five 
more golden shiners, the first one being alive 
and not a tooth or hook mark on him, so 
we used him and his companions and caught 
eight more, making a total of twenty-one 
pickerel, averaging about 2 pounds each, 
which we voted was the best fishing we ever 
did through the ice, and also the oddest ex- 
perience, that of making a fish with a healthy 
appetite cough up his meals. 

? Gro. M. WEGMANN. 
Rochester, mY. 


Rabbit Fishing 

In a fishing excursion on the Tchefuncta 
River in Louisiana, about thirty-five miles 
north of Lake Pontchartrain, there lately 
happened an incident almost beyond belief. 

We started from home in the little town 
of Covington in time to reach the river 
about 9 a. m, and having gathered plenty 
of bait on our way we were ready to pull 
the trout that haunt the stream, while one or 
two of the party had the little piece of wood 
commonly known as the artificial minnow 

Not being able to catch any fish, we soon 
tired of the sport and began to amuse our 
selves by having the dogs chase rabbits. 

The weather being rather warm, we had 
gathered in the shade of a beech and almost 
fell asleep, but were quickened by the yelp 
of the dogs coming directly toward us. One 
of the party being quick of thought, snatched 
his reel and rod and this peculiar little min- 
now, took stand for the game, and when 
it was near enough he slung his minnow 
with such dexterity that one bunch of the 
hooks caught the hare right back of the neck 
and almost skinned him alive. 

3eing so successful in this new catch, the 
whole party kept the dogs busy bringing the 
cottontails by and we found to our surprise 
that within an hour we had captured a 
dozen or more of the wild and hairy “fish.” 

The dogs finally treed a ’coon on their 
rounds for rabbits, and we decided to try 
our new method of bagging game on this 
wild fellow, but when we would toss our 
minnow to him he would seize it and tear it 
into pieces with his mouth and paws. So 
we soon wasted all our ammunition on him 
and still had to go home and leave him 
alone, but rather satisfied with our catch. 

Beeville, Tex. Leroy T. SYLVERT 
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Combined with that instantaneous action and hard 
hitting accuracy so essential to the successful sportsman 


“Meriden Field Grade 


Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun an Ideal Gun for |! 
Every Hunter 
This gun is the result of many years of experience }} 
in gun manufacture reinforced by the brains of 

experts in the art of reliable gun making. 
: Every effort has been brought to bear to 
. produce a shotgun of few parts, rapid action 
> and maximum strength, in addition to 
combining safety with hardest shooting qualities. 
& In this we have succeeded to the highest 

m degree of perfection. _ ; 
Read the specifications of the 
Meriden as stated below and you 
will agree with us. The Meriden 
is fitted with Cockerill Steel 
Barrels, imported from Liege, 
exactly the same high quality 
barrels used in $25.00 to M0.00 
guns. ‘Tri-part instantaneous 
lock. Genuine walnut full 
pistol grip, checkered stock 
with rubber cap, rubber 
butt plate, Deeley & 
Edge fore-end, treble 
bolted and guaranteed to 
target 70 per cent or 
better. The choke is 

bored in, not swaged. 












































Guaranteed 
Your Money Rack if You 
are not absolutely satisfied 


We guarantee this gun to be free from all 
defects of material, workmanship and construction 
for a period of 20 years. Furthermore, we will 
gladly return your entire purchase price, including 
express charges both ways, if you are not absolutely 
satisfied with your purchase. 

You can order without hesitancy, as you are 
absolutely protected by Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
reputation as distributers of dependable merchandise. 

Send your order today, enclosing $13.85, and we 
will ship No. 6K61814 Meriden 12-gauge shotgun by re- 
turn express. 

Always mention length of barrels desired. We can also 
ship either of 




























the other two | No. 6K618% No. 6K620% No. 6K622%4 
numbers very 12-Gauge 12-Gauge 12-Gauge 
promptly. 7% to 8 pounds | 714 to8 pounds | 7% to 8 pounds 
$13.85 | $14.85 | $17.00 
Cockerill Steel Damascus 
Barrels Twist Barrels Barrels 
30 and 32-inch 30 and 32-inch 30 and 32-inch 





Now is the time to avail yourself of the opportunity 
to obtain a splendid gun at an exceptionally low 
price, backed up by a steel-clad guarantee. | 
Our complete line of Meriden guns from $5.95 
to $38.50 is shown in our handsomely 
illustrated catalog. 





Free to you—uwurite for it. 


BOTH ERENY Sears Roebuck and Co. 


Postpaid CHICAGO 


Our Bi¢g Cun 
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i} The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 


dealers and to offer short practical articles on hon made fishing, camping and hunting 


them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 


| equipment. Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 


it 


be supplied to our readers upon request 


that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 








An Experience with a Knockdown 
Houseboat 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


HE pleasantest experience in life is 
T often the unpremeditated outcome of 

necessity, when one must make the 
most of circumstances, which, to say the 
least, are unpromising, and sometimes decid- 
edly discouraging. With the ambition, but 
without the funds, to own a houseboat for 
summer use, we found ourselves camping on 
the marshy shores of Jamaica Bay with the 
ever-present prospect of being routed out by 
the high tide or compelled to sleep on mov- 
able cots which had the habit of floating on 
the crest of each storm-tossed tidal wave 
created by passing motorboats. It was dis- 
couraging to say the least, and our summer 
was threatened with disaster of a peculiar 
cataclysmical nature. 

It was Tenny who redeemed the day and 
turned a dismal failure into a huge success. 
Tenny made a discovery which at the time 
we did not appreciate. Somebody had ex- 
hausted the liquid contents of half a dozen 
beer barrels, and too lazy or too intoxicated 
to restore the property to the rightful owner 
had left them stranded high and dry on the 
marsh, or perhaps, as Hans suggested, they 
had been washed in from some wrecked 
steamer. At any rate, there were six of 
them—watertight and in perfect condition. 
We rolled them into the water and used 
them as life-preservers until we got tired of 


trying to ride them astride. Then Tenny's 
brilliant idea popped out. 

“Why not make a float of them?” he asked, 
his dreamy eyes bulging out of his head as 
the thought took possession of him. 

“Yes, why not?” exclaimed Hans. “A lit 
tle driftwood, and we've got a float.” 

“No,” added Tenny, shaking his head. 
“Not that. We want a good float. How 
much can we afford for lumber?” 

We turned our pockets inside out and 
solemnly laid our coppers and silver coins in 
a heap. Tenny counted them slowly. There 
were five dollars in silver and copper. He 
shook his head again with owl-like solemnity. 
“I think,” he observed, “it will be second- 
hand lumber. I wonder who’s tearing down 
his house this season?” 

Hans, who was observant for one of his 
mature years and nationality, winked both 
eyes and said: “I had my eye on an an- 
cient landmark that may help us. Come! 
We'll visit it before night.” 

Hans pulled a strong oar, and for an hour 
he rowed us through a winding creek that 
ever grew narrower as we proceeded. It 
seemed always as if it would lose itself in 
the meadows, but by some miracle it man- 
aged to find a way out and continue on its 
placid way. At the very end of it we came 
to an old barn at the edge of a marshy pas- 
ture-ground, a barn which had fallen into 
disuse and then into total oblivion. It was 
two-thirds down and one-third up, the wind- 
storms having failed to dislodge the last 
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MOUNTED BY OUR STUDENT 
FRANA J.VEJTOSA FAIRDALE WN. D, 


Sportsmen—Hunters 
SAVE YOUR FINE TROPHIES 


Learn to mount and preserve beautiful and valuable 

Learn by Mail specimens of birds, animals and fish, which you secure 

on your hunting trips. We will teach you by mail during your 

to Mount spare time in your own home. Cost so small that you will 

Birds, hardly notice it. Success “hgas sap. ene pe at 

. orate your home, den or office. o not lose the magnificent 

Animals, Fish, trophies you kill. Save them! Mount them yourself! Keep 

Tan Hides, the money you are now paying to taxidermists. Enjoy your 

Make Rugs spare moments, for this great art is extremely fascinating. M e 

Y teach you by mail easily, quickly and perfectly, using only the 
Robes, Etc. | jatest and best methods. 


Great Profit in Taxidemry 


You can make big money by selling your mounted specimens or doing mounting for others. You 
can easily earn $25.00 to $50.00 monthly during your spare time, or $3,000 to $5,000 
a year if you take up taxidermy as a profession. 35,000 sportsmen and nature lovers are 
graduates of our school and every one is a successful, enthusiastic taxidermist. We want 
you to enroll now. This is your opportunity. 


Get Our FREE Book To-Day _ 


For a limited time we will send to you absolutely free — 
and prepaid our fine, new book on Taxidermy. Send 7 
free coupon today. This book will tell you all about 
the wonderful, fascinating profession of Taxidermy. 
We will also mail you free Taxidermy Magazine, containing bun- 
dreds of letters from delighted students. Don’t delay. Send the coupon 


or a letter, or postal willdo. Get che free book and the free mag- ~ 
azine. No obligations whatsoever. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1671 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 
**A School for Sportsmen by Sportsmen’’ 






































FREE 
COUPON 
Northwestean School 


of Taxidermy 


1671 Elwood Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb. 










Gentlemen:—P lease send 

me your new book on Taxi- 

dermy and the Taxidermy 

Magazine, also full particulars 

of your special offer. All Free and 

prepaid. No obligations on me 
whatsoever. 








Name snstistintnpianial 


Address 
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prop. There was good timber in it, but 
we were not vandals or thieves, and we spent 
five hours in hunting up the owner, and 
another equally long period of time in con- 
vincing him that to salvage five dollars’ 
worth of the boards would be a good bar- 
gain for him. 

Then we returned and started to rip off 
such boards as we needed. Our first plan 
was to build the float in the water near the 
barn, but we soon discovered that we would 
be in the same predicament as the man who 
built his motorboat in the cellar of his 
house and then had to tear down one side 
of the building to get it out. Only we 
couldn’t dredge out the creek and widen it 
as easily as the man could remove one side 
of his house. 

Then we built a raft of the old lumber 
and towed it to our camping-place, where the 
expanse of water was sufficient to permit the 
proper launching of our prospective ark. By 
the time we got all the lumber there some 
of our enthusiasm had vanished. Hans, 
il particular, who had done most of the 
towing, showed unusual lack of eagerness. 
But Tenny and I made up for his lassitude, 
and when we had the beer barrels ranged 
along in rows and had nailed planks across 
to hold them in position Hans recovered. 

“IT say, boys, it’s going to be a ripping 
success!” he suddenly shouted, rising from 
the meadow-grass bed. 

Then he fell to and made a day laborer 
worth twice his weight in gold. Hans was 
as strong as he was good-natured, but both 
ot these exceeded his judgment. In his eag- 
erness to make up for lost time he twice 
fell in the water, and once we had to fish 
h'm out of the soft mud that came up to 
his waist with a home-rigged derrick of 
boards and scantlings. After that he was 
more careful, and our united efforts brought 
some order out of chaos. 

Our method of construction may have 
been primitive, but it was effective. We 
first nailed strong boards across three of the 
barrels in a row, and then when the other 
three were similarly fastened we joined all 
together with cross-pieces. This gave us a 
parallelogram measuring 15 by 25 feet. We 
then proceeded to lay a floor on top of this 
with the best of the boards that we had res- 
cued from the old barn. There was a good 
deal of patching and fitting, I must admit, 
and with only a saw and hammer we could 
not make the best of a job. However, we 
managed to cover the top completely, and to 
fill in such cracks and holes that still re- 
mained with strips of wood awkwardly cut 
out of odd shingles 


The buoyancy of six beer barrels has 
never, so far as ] can discover, been accu- 
rately and mathematically worked out, but 
it was sufficient for all practical needs. So 
long as Hans, with his one hundred and 
ninety pounds, and Tenny, with his one- 
fifty, did not attempt to get on the same 
corner of the raft as I did there was no dan- 
ger of a disaster. Two of us could stand on 
one corner with perfect safety, but three 
made a crowd. 

“How are we going to eat together?” 
Hans asked, puzzled, after an unusual tipping 
experience. 

“Simple enough,” Tenny replied. “You'll 
sit on one side of the table and we on the 
other to balance you, and you must take 
good ¢are to keep on your side.” 

“And suppose I should get to dreaming in 
the night and come over on your side?” 
grinned Hans. 

“We'll dump you in the water, Hans. We 
haven't any compunction about that when it 
comes to a matter of life or death.” 

Figuratively speaking, the float was about 
as tipsy as Noah’s ark must have been when 
it landed on or near Ararat in the storm. If 
you walked across it you felt the heave and 
roll of the sea, and if you lingered too long 
on one corner you experienced a_ sinking 
sensation that brought you quickly to your 
senses. 

But this was partly remedied when we 
rolled our storehouse of goods aboard. This 
made the float settle more in the water, and 
served to balance it better. Up to this time 
we had not contemplated building a house- 
boat. We had only thought of a secure float 
that would keep our feet dry when the ris- 
ing tide made life on the meadows unten- 
able. Tenny once more furnished the bril- 
iiant idea that completed the evolution of the 
craft. 

“Why not put up our tent on the float?” 
he said interrogatively. “No, better yet, why 
not make a canvas houseboat out of it?” 

The idea seemed to have sprung ready- 
made into his head, and the way it struck 
the rest of us was shown by our nearly 
knocking Tenny overboard by clapping him 
heartily on the back. The rest of the day 
was spent in drawing up plans and taking 
measurements. We had a tent 10 by 15 feet. 
We could put that up on the float, and still 
have a space for a platform in front and 
rear of five feet each. 

The next morning bright and early we 
proceeded to transform the float into a 
houseboat. We first made holes through 
the floor of the raft to accommodate the ends 
of the tent-poles. Then we nailed cleats 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the highest 
class—it stands by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home. 

You may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York 
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@ Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 

@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 

@ Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

@ Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

@ Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per second. By means of a special 
device it was found that the fy wheel traveled .935 inches while hammer was falling Dividing .935 
by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .00'6-+ or expressed in fractional form 1/625 o 
second. When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per secon 

@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

/ @ The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to bead your birds. 

7 @ Brand new catalog FREE - describe 18 grades guns—$!7.75 net to $400.00 list. 

@ New addition to the Ithaca family i» a Mttle 28 bore, weight 434 to 5% pounds. 
@ Our little 5'4 pound 20 bore ‘sa howling success. 


| {thaca uns 


ADORESS— ITHACA CUN COMPANY J BOX 71 ITHACA —NEW YORK 
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ajiong the side for the guy ropes. When all 
was ready we had a house-raising, or rather 
a tent-raising. We got it up without mis- 
hap, and anchored securely in position. 

A thunder-storm was threatening, and we 
hastily carried all of our traps aboard and 
got them under shelter. Half an hour later 
the lull before the storm came, and following 
quickly in its steps a wind that ripped across 
the meadows and bay with a dull roar and 
swish. The tent flapped and groaned, tug- 
ging away at its anchorage as if determined 
to break loose. One of the cleats broke and 
Hans had to hold down the guy rope while 
Tenny and I made a new cleat. 

While we were working at this the rain 
began to fall in torrents. We got inside 
and pulled all the flaps down. How it 
rained! For fifteen minutes there was a 
celuge. But we were as snug as bugs in a 
rug throughout it all. The water rolled 
harmlessly off the tent and sides of the float. 
One little stream persisted in coming in to 
c1oss the floor, but we succeeded in building 
a dam for this to divert it from its chosen 
course. After the storm we built a ridge of 
boards three inches high all around the in- 
side of the tent so that water dripping from 
the canvas could not find its way inside 
again. 

We came out of our first baptism with 
flying colors. We had not even got our 
hands or feet wet, and outside on the mead- 
ows where our tent had previously stood 
there were deep, muddy pools. Had we re- 
mained ashore in that downpour we would 
have suffered a bad case of cold feet. 

As if to emphasize our triumph more 
than ever the tide that night rose higher 
than any time before. Driven by an easterly 
wind, it came in as if determined to drive 
ail trespassers off the meadows. Our old 
camping site was covered in places with two 
or three inches of water. When we saw it 
in the early dawn of morning we experi- 
enced a sense of elation that went to the 
brain. Hans sat down, and _ soliloquized 
something like: 

“And sure we’d been wet birds by this 








time. Look at that mud. Ain't it pretty? 
Think of having that mixed with your 
breakfast food! And we dry and chippy. as 
a beaver in his den. I say, Tenny, you de- 
serve a medal of honor, and if you don't 
have this thing patented before another sum- 
mer we'll go out of partnership.” 

An experience like that brings more real 
enjoyment than the possession of a real 
houseboat or steam yacht. Like our primi- 
tive ancestors, we had worked out the solu- 
tion of our own problems without the aid 
of modern civilized conveniences. We had 
a real houseboat that made us independent 
of tide and weather. It was a little awk- 
ward to tow, but with patience and a strong 
arm we did manage to change our position a 
dozen times that summer, and in all to tra- 
verse something like ten miles of creek and 
bay. 

Later we improved matters a little by 
tacking down some old sailcloth on the floor 
so that the rough boards no longer scarred 
tender feet or tripped the unwary. We ar- 
ranged our sleeping quarters so that we 
balanced ship scientifically, and if rough 
weather developed in the night we could 
ride it out easily and safely. When the 
hordes of mosquitoes made their appearance 
Wwe put up our mosquito netting all around 
the tent, and we spent the nights in bliss, 
going to sleep to the tune of the musical in- 
sects whose probes could not reach us. In 
the fall we went down to the old houseboat 
for a few days of shooting, and later when 
the season drew to a close we hauled the 
dismantled houseboat on a grassy shore and 
anchored it securely there. High tides, I 
s:ppose, floated it often from its moorings, 
and the ice and snow left their impress upon 
it, but it was in fairly good condition the fol- 
lowing season, and we launched it for its 
second summer. 

It is one thing to buy a houseboat for a 
stiff price, and another thing to build one 
out of nothing and experience the fun of 
both making and living on it. We got the 
double pleasure from ours, and I doubt if 
any others ever found greater satisfacticn. 
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A ‘out oP 
large mouth or small 
mouth black bass will give 
you all the fight and fun you're 
looking for. Step into your deal- 
er’s and look at “BRISTOL” Bait 
Rod No. 11. Itis 8% ft. long, weighs 
only 10 oz. Prices $4.50 to $6.25 
—glove-leather case $2.00 extra. 
No. 34 is one of the new Adjustable Tele- 
scopic Bait Rods. It is 9 ft.long; comes down 
to 33 in. telescoped. Has detachable and inter- 
changeable guides. Prices $4.50 to $5.50 — 
glove-leather case $1.75 extra. 
The new Art Catalog pictures and describes all ‘“BRIS- 
TOLS."* Write for it—FREE. 
The 1913 ‘‘BRISTOL” ART CALENDAR is a beauty 
—reproduced in full color from Oliver Kemp’s paint- 
ing, ‘The Catch of the Season.’’ Size 163,x30°4 in. 
Sent on receipt of fifteen cents. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 





FTER the Bell Telephone 
A Company had convinced 

themselves absolutely that 
\ one man with a motorcycle could 
do the work of from three to five 
men with teams, they carefully in- 
vestigated the various makes of 
motorcycles. Several of the most 
desirable were selected for try-outs 
in their own work. When results 
were compiled the showing of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
was such that today there are more 
Harley-Davidsons to be found in 

: : the service of the Bell Telephone 

I SS RE Se Company, than all other makes 

9 . combined, Their records substan- 
Palmer s Moosehead Brand tiated our claim that the Harley- 
Davidson was the most economical 

motorcycle made, which claim was 
based on the official World’s Econ- 
omy Record established by the 

Harley-Davidson more than four 

years ago—a record which still 

stands unequaled by any other 
make of motorcycle. 

The Harley-Davidson is the only 
motorcycle that the National Fed- 
eration of American Motorcyclists 
has ever awarded a diamond medal 


and a 1000 plus 5 score in any en- 





















Waterproof Sporting Boots 











wereareoor durance contest—(the plus 5 was 
given because of the exceptional 
ALL SEWED BY HAND showing of this machine.) 


Made with or without sole and j i 
heel. Sole is of flexible oil tan It is the only motorcycle which 


leather, sewed on by hand, having | has the Ful-} loteing Seat and Free- 
Dalails to hurt the feet. Wheel Control, (both patented 
ur Moccasin Boots made features) two of the greatest com- 


without sole and heel, have no f , : 
equal for Snowshoeing and fort factors known in the motor- 
obogganing, | ing world, 


Cusen B., ow Call up the Harley-Davidson dealer in 
Sh ontn ened $0 Lecce your vicinity and ask for demonstrc- 
trip wage vecony 4 tion or send for illustrated catalogue 
tip. Catalogues 
showing different 


me ees'smhs || | HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
eras reas 7, Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
JOHN PALMER CO., Limited | 283 B STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA . ee 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Footwear 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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ow Tell FIELD AND STREAM How You Caught Him! 


3 aT 
Announcement of the 1913 Contest 


The $2,000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST of 1912 has now closed with 


the exceptions of the Tarpon and Tuna Classes. Probably no magazine feature 








ever excites such widespread interest or does more for angling in America 
than does this annual contest of FIELD AND STREAM’S. Many record fish 
are entered and much valuable data as to rods, lines, lures and methods of 
taking game fish are collected and put into permanent record. The interest in 
deep sea angling has been aroused as never before. 

The Contest of 1913 will have some further changes for the better. It 
will be a bigger and better Contest. All the classes this year excepting 
Pacific Tuna will be carried as before and the Swordfish, which has been 
pronounced by the Tuna Club of Avalon as a more popular species than even 
the Tuna, will be substituted for Pacific Tuna. The Atlantic Tuna will 
continue as before. 

No bait will be permitted in the trout classes in i913, the fly being the 
only lure allowed, with the exception of the Rainbow Trout and Lake Trout 
Classes. 

The greatest feature of these contests is the educational value of the 
Stories of the Prize Winners which constitute for our readers a veritable 
storehouse of information as to where to go to get the big fellows, what tactics 
to use to land them and what tackle and lures the experts use. And these 
stories, so full of action, each the most exciting chapter in the angling life 
of the fisherman who wrote it, make reading of such surpassing interest as 
to be well called the cream of the angling literature of the year. Our stories 
of the Prize Winners for 1912 will take the entire twelve issues of this year 
to tell. If you are a fisherman you will not miss any of them. 

The Cups given this year were unique in their design. singularly handsome 
and suitable for outdcor trophies because of the use of copper in addition to silver 
in making effective contrasts. 

List of Prize Winners in 1912 contest on second page following. 

LIST OF PRIZES AND CONDITIONS FOR 1913 CONTEST WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH. 
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GIBSON’S RYE 
A WHISKEY OF TRADITIONS 


RADITIONAL for high quality, absolute 

purity, satisfying richness, velvety mellowness, 
T delightful fragrance — nearly 80 years the 
whiskey standard of the world. Every drop 
of Gibson's is made from selected, matured 
rye and sparkling spring@Mater; ripened in a fixed tem- 
perature, and held in ah original wood. We especially 
commend the diseilationof 1900—the finest old whiskey 
money can buy Shinped from ouriwarerooms to order 
of your dealer, or direct té®yotl,in sealed demijohns, 4 
express prepaidat$40/per gallon. if 
The Gubson Distilling Company. Philadetfhia Pa , hw / 
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Jewelry Values 
Saving You 40 to 50 Per Cent 
You can now buy jewelry from Maiden Lane 
New York, jewelry headquarters of America 
After 50 years as wholesalers of the 
celebrated Myers jewelry we are 
now dealing direct with the con- 
sumer at a saving to you of from 40 
to 50 per cent. Try our profit 
sharing plan ky ordering 
one these spécials 
today. ooh 







Enjoy Your 
Hunting Trip 

Stay out in the rain—wade through 
marshes—the fear of sickness resulting 
from wet feet need not deter you if your 
hunting boots are protected with 























a 
shown here are 
solid gold, taken from 
our 1913 Catalog. We guar~ 
antec satisfaction. We pay all f, 
charges. Illustrations are exact size. ( 
















fp KEEPS“ 
THE FEET DRY 





No Fs Sood Geld Tela "00 a liquid, rubber dressing for shoes, boots or any- 
men we Aaa | Baran Peat Drop ei C.25 thing leather. Soaks into the pores, seams and 
ais tit wear deppat suc ins enenk Wn stitches—thoroughly waterproofs the leather— 
es bag tele gegen makes is soft and pliable—lengthens its life. Use 

Watches, Diamonds, at bargain. prices it on your gun cases, hunting coats and 


caps. Will not discolor tan shoes. 
Buy of sporting goods stores, 
druggists, grocers, shoe stores, 
or send us 25c for a 3 oz. can. 

NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY 

| 103 Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 


J. A. Myers Co. 


Wholesale Jewelers 
Founded 1863 
Oldeut Jewelry Catnhog Howse in Amaeries 
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(WINNERS IN 1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


BROOK TROUT 

First Prize—Steplien H. Palmer, 6 Ibs. 5 oz., 
length 4 233% in., girth 14% in. Upper Dam, Maine, 
34-02. Leonard rod, Leonard reel, Imperial line, 
Wickham Fancy fly. 

Second Prize—A. W. Carpenter, 5 Ibs. 12 oz., 
length 23 in., girth 14% in., Nipigon River, Ont., 
Canada. Bristol steel rod, Expert No. 19 reel, 
Kingfisher enameled line, Grizzly King fly. 

Third Prize—A. Ww. Carpenter, 5 lbs. 4 oz., length 
22% in., girth 14% in., Nipigon River, Ont., Can. 
Bristol steel rod, “Expert No. 19 reel, Kingfis! ler 
enameled line. Silver Doctor fly. 

Fourth Prize—A. W. il A 4 Ibs. 14 0oz., 
length 21 in., girth 14% in., Nipigon River, Ont., 
Can. Bristol steel rod, Expert No. 19 reel, King: 
fisher enameled line, Silver Doctor fly. 

Fifth Prize—Hobart F. Cole, 4 lbs. 10% oz., 
length 22 5/16 in., girth 115¢ in., Moose River, Me. 
6-oz. split bamboo rod, Hendryx reel, braided silk 
line, Silver Doctor fly. 

Sixth Prize—Eugene F. Van Dusen, 4 Ibs. 9 oz., 
length 21 in., girth 1344 in., Upper Dam, Maine. 
Thomas rod, Bougle reel, Tournament line, fly. 

RAINBOW TROUT 

First Prize—Mrs. W. H. Thayer, 11 Ibs. 14 oz., 
length 33% in., girth 15% in., Klamath Lake, Ore- 
gon. Abercrombie & Fitch Yellowstone rod, Dame 
Stoddard & Co.’s Optimus reel, Dame Stoddard & 
Co.’s silk trolling line, No. 4 Wilson copper spoon. 

Second Prize—W. Greer, 10 Ib, 1 0z., St. Mary’s 
River, Mich. Bristol rod, Swift reel, Japanese suk 
line, ground worm. 

Third Prize—Dr. Chas. Frederick Holder, 10 Ibs., 
Klamath Lake, Oregon. 8 oz. Devine rod, Hardy 
reel, Hardy oil silk line, Wiison spoon. 

Fourth Prize—G, E. Richardson, ¥ lb. 2 oz., length 
27% in., girth 153% in., St. Mary’s River. King- 
fisher rod, Pennell Tournament reei, Kingfisher line, 
minnow. 

Fifth Prize—C. E. Heckman, 8 lbs., length 24% 
in., girth 16% in., Wood River, Idaho. Ibbotson 
rod, ~ auto reel, enamelled line, Coachman 
fly No. 6. 

‘si xth Prize—Dr. K. Christofferson, 7% Ibs., length 
27 in., girth 14% in., Sault Ste. Marie Rapids. 
Split bamboo rod, Pennell reel, Wm. Draper Co.’s 
sea green enamelled line, No. 6 ars fly. 

BROWN TROUT 

First Prize—Geo. B. pee 4 lbs. 14 oz., onaee 
23 in., girth 10 in., caught at Allaben, N. 
Lancewood oe, click reel, Kingfisher line, Dark 
Olive Twill fly. 

Second Prize—W. F. Kingsbury, 4 lbs. 1 oz., 
length 21 in., girth 10% in., Loon Lake, Maine. 
Standard 4%-oz. rod, Vom Hofe reel, enameled “E”’ 
line, Red Ibis fly. 

Third Prize—Noyes C. Burnham, 3 lbs., 15 oz., 
length 19% in., girth 9% in., Little Hoosac River, 
N. Y., Split bamboo fly rod, Featherweight reel, 
Martin's enameled line, No. 8 Coachman fly. 

Fourth Prize—R. B, Potter, 2 Ibs. 14 oz., length 
a1% in., girth 10% in., Glasby Pond, Wanakena, 

Y. Abbey & Imbrie split bamboo rod, Frost reel, 
Ki +e... line, Blue Bottle fly. 

Fifth Prize—Frank Winch, 2 lbs. 5 oz., length 
18% in., Beaverkill River, split bamboo fly rod, 
Von Lengerke & Detmold reel, silk line, fly. 

Sixth Prize—Geo. H. Dakin, 1 Ib. 4 0z., length 
14% in., girth 4% in., Pere Marquette River. Frost 
Kelso rod, Yawman & Erbe reel, Saline “E” line, 
No. 10 Olive Quill fly. 

ATLANTIC SALMON 

First Prize—Archibald Mitchell, 40% Ibs., a7 
48% in., girth 25 in., Restigouche River, 
Leonard rod, E. Vom Hofe reel, Kelso line, No. 5 
Mitchel! fly. 

No further entries. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON 

First Prize—Patrick H. Killelea, 16 Ibs., length 
84 in., girth 19% in., Pleasant Lake, N. H. Bristol 
steel rod, quadruple reel, Kingfisher line, shiner. 

Second rize—Erskine L. Watson, 15% lbs., 
length 82 in., girth 18% in., Sebago Lake, Me. 
Bristol steel rod, Hendryx reel, ingfisher ‘‘G” 
line, live shiner. 


Third Prize—W. A. Hulbert, 12 Ibs. length 33 
girth 22 in., Little Averill Lake, Vt. Steel rod, 
Wm Mills & Sons reel, cotton line, live minnow. 
Fourth Prize—Charles H. Bracken, 11% I|bs., 
length 28 in., Thomas Pond, Me. Standard split 
bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line, Skin- 
ner spinner with shiner. 

Fifth Prize—Dr. Louis J. Lad'nski, 11 lbs., length 
29 in., girth 18% in., Great Pond, Belgrade Lakes, 
Me. Bristol rod, Wm. Mills & Son reel, Rangeley 
line, small pearl spoon with worm. 

Sixth Prize—Robert B. Reemts, 9% Ibs., length 29 
in., girth 16 in., Bryant’s Pond, Me. Frost Kelso 
rod, Ideal reel, Kingfisher line, Phantom minnow. 


LAKE TROUT 

First Prize—J. Frank Stevens, 27 ibs., length 434% 
in., girth 24 jn., Lake Temagami, Ont., Victor steel 
rod, open metal reel, No. 22 B. & S. line. Allcock 
otter tail spinner. 

Second Prize—W. T. Morrison, 24% Ibs., length 
40 in® girth 24% in., panes Lake, Ont., Thos. Con- 
roy Greenheart rod, Edw. Vom Hofe reel, Metal 
Line Mfg. Co.’s line, pearl wobbler. 

Third Prize—M. R. Cooper, 25 lb., length 38.7 
in., girth 22.9 in., Watertown Lakes, Alberta, Kezar 
Special rod, Hendryx reel, Kingfisher line, Skinner 
spoon. 

Fourth Prize—W. T. Morrison, 21% Ibs., length 
39% in., girth 22% in., Desert Msg Ont., Thos. 
Conroy Greenheart rod, Vom MHofe “President” 
reel, Metal Line Mfg. Co.’s line, pearl wobbler. 

Fifth Prize—Charles A. Boehm, 19% lIbs., length 
82 in., girth 19% in., Bear Lake, Ont., Perfection 
steel rod, No. 1 ‘Amateur reel, 23 gauge copper wire 
line, pearl wobbler No. 9. 

Sixth Prize—Mabel W. Ross, 16 Ibs., —— 34 

» girth 20% in., Hoel Pond, Franklin "Co — & 
steel rod, Rochester reel, silk line, minnow. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 

First Prize—Serviss Hawley, 8 lbs., length 25% 
in., girth 18% in., Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Bristol 
rod, Ideal reel, Kingfisher line, live toad. 

Second Prize—G. P. Sharp, 8 Ibs., length 24 in., 
girth 18% in., Fern Lake, Ky. Bristol rod, Tripart 
reel, }: fyler Richards line, Heddon surtace bait 
reel, J. Tylor Richards line, Heddon surface bait. 

Third Prize—Chas. Marin, 7 Ib. 10 oz., length 
24% in., girth 18 in., Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Sassafras rod, Takapart reel, Senate line. 

Fourth Prize—Benj. F. Robinson, 7% Ibs., length 
22% in., girth 17% in., Willow Grove Lake, N, J. 
Simmons rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, Abbey & Imbrie 
line, night crawler. 

Fifth Prize—Chas, F. Marin, 7 lbs., length 21% 
in., girth 17% in., Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Sassa- 
fras rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, live frog. 

Sixth Prize—Ezra King, 6 Ibs. 13 oz., length 23 
in., girth 17 in., Belmont’ Lake, Ont. Lucky steel 
rod. Expert reel, Kingfisher line, live minnow. 

SMALL MOUTH BASS CAUGHT ON FLY 

First Prize—E. C Bode, 5% I|bs., length 21 in., 
girth 14 in., Mississi ppi River, V. L. & A. fly rod, 
“— Parmachene Belle fly. 

Second Prize—Will H. Dilg, 5% Ibs., length 21 
in., girth 14 in., Mississippi River. V. L. & A. fly 
rod, “E” line, Reade fly. 

Third Prize—C. B. Nichols, 5 lbs. 2 oz., length 
rt in., girth 14% in., Mississippi River. ~L& 
A. fly rod, No. E line, Oliver fly. 

Fourth Prize—Edward S. Paine, 4 Ibs. 7 oz., length 
21 in., girth 18% in., Toddy Pond. Me. Split 
bamboo fly rod, Vom Hofe reel, Abercrombie & 
Fitch line, Royal Coachman fly. 

LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS—NORTHERN 

First Prize—Dr. T. Chalmers Fulton, 10 Ib. 4 oz., 
Blackwood Pond, N. J. “Arrow” steel rod, Redifor 
Special reel, green silk line, Grizzly King fly and 
Hildebrant spinner. 

Second Prize—Fred G. Sloane, 8 Ibs. 14 oz., length 
22 in., girth 21 in., Oak Ridge Reservoir, De 
Vine steel rod, Kelso reel, enamelled silk line, 
live shiner. 

Third Prize—Dr. A. J. Fox, 8 lbs. 6 oz., length 
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KEEPING UP ITS REPUTATION 


— 
OLT apmy speci, Py 


Won Grand Aggregate and the following 
Individual Revolver Matches at Sea Girt 


oe MILITARY REVOLVER MATCH : won by HI I. Ekerold, Score 136 
ALL-COMERS MILITARY AND POLICE : won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 
ALL- COMERS RAPID FIRE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 139 

ANY REVOLVER MATCH: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 145 

ALL-COMERS SQUADDED RAPID giks: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 124 
BOBBER MATCH y Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 72 

ALL-COMERS SGUADDED REVOLVER MATCH: won by E. G. Reising, Score 137 
GRAND AGGREGATE: won by Dr. J. H. Snook, Score 1160; Reising 2d, Score 1103 


ALL THESE EXPERTS USED THE COLT ARMY SPECIAL 


at 50 yards, open to any revolver or automatic pistol, was won by E. G. Reising with 
The Surprise Fire Match, three “* possibles’’ or perfect scores. He used a COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


PROOF OF COLT ACCURACY 


Every Sportsman should have in his shooting coat pocket a supply Ne the Colt Sanitary Drinking Cups. 
Sent Free with Catalog No. 35. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Chamois Why Maim 








Your Game 
(Garments ap gy 
| Kill It? 
Shoot a gun that has the kind 
WARM of a bore that insures an even 
pattern 
LIGHT You know guns that send shot 
in a bunch and others that 
WASHABLE scatter them to the four winds 


35 years’ experience in gun 
making and gun testing, with 
Our Garments appeal to those who cnjoy OUTDOOR pe — ei ne > yee ae 
LIFE. HUNTERS, AUTOMOBILISTS, GOLFERS, ; ret 


FISHERMEN and hundreds of BUSINESS and PRO- LEFF‘ EVER 


FESSIONAL men appreciate the COMFORT these 


Garments offer. Worn under a waterproof canvas coat, S H O T G U N S 


a Chamois JACKET protects more thar. the heaviest 





their enviable reputation. For 


overcoat. Brush. Field. Blind and Tr: 
Men's Jacket - - $12.00 Vest - - - - - $7.00 me — . z wie _ 
Ladies’ Norfolk Jacket 12.00 Vest withsleeves - 10.00 Write to-day for F ree ¢ atalog. 
Shirts with pockets - 12.00 Drawers - - - 10.00 It explains the LEFEVER 
method of boring and _ tells 
Write for descriptive Catalogue important things about loads. 

BLACK HORN SALES COMPANY LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 

General Offices, Scranton, Pa. 500 Malibie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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1040 Field and Stream 


23 in., girth 18 in., Glene i Lake, N. Y. Leonard 
rod, Leonard reel, * Imperi I line, frog. 

Fourth Prize—Herman -~ Schatz, 8 lbs. 1 oz., 
length od in., girth 18 in., Budds Lake, N. J. 
Bristol vod Takapart reel, Kingfisher line, live frog. 

Fifth Prize—Charles E. Duck, 7 Ibs. 10 oz., length 
235% in., girth 17Y in., Boyle Lake, Mich. Home- 
made rod, casti Abt reel, casting line, South Bend 
Isuektail bait with pork’ rind, 

_ Sixth Prize—Elias Sieger, 7 lbs. 4 0z., length 22 
in., girth 19% in., Little Swartswood Lake, N. 
Steel rod, Pa Vom Hofe reel, Cable laid silk line 
No. 324, Vacuum bait. 

LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS—SOUTHERN 

First Prize—A. L. Cashwell, 12% Ibs., length 
32% in., girth 20 in., Glona Lake, Fla. Steel rod, 
Shakespeare reel, linen line, Heddon surface bait. 

Second Prize—Charlie F, Flippen, 12 lbs. 4 oz., 
length 26% in., girth 21%4 in., Ocklawaha River, 
Fla., Abbey & Imbrie split bamboo rod. No. 66 
Abbey & Imbrie line, Shakespeare reel, Heddon 
Dowagiac No. 150 minnow. 

Third Prize—J. C. Stauffer, 11% Ibs., length 
27% in., girth 20 in., Little Everglades Lake, F.a., 
Heddon rod, Marhoff reel, Heddon line, Heddon sur- 
face bait. 

Fourth Prize—W. H. Perrin, 11 Ibs. 7 oz., length 
31% in., girth 23 in., Ogeechee River, Ga., Shakes- 
peare rod, Marhoff reel, Shakespeare Waxford line, 
Shakespeare minnow. 

Fifth Prize—Lester Warner, 1014 my length 29 
in., girth 19 in., North Prairie L , bla., Bristol 
rod, South Bend reel, Abbey & Imbrie line, 
Dowagiac minnow. 

Sixth Prize—John W. Perkins, 9 Ibs. 12 oz., 
length 26 in., girth 17 in., Ce ee. Pond, Ga., 
3ristol rod, Shakespeare level wind reel, Abbey & 
Imbr'e Lake Shore line, Expert wooden minnow. 

PIKE 

First Prize—Fred L. Goodr:ch, 
44 in., girth 18 in., Lake Koron’s, 
rod, Meek reel, Clark’s Imperial line, 
ner spoon, 

Second Prize—Chas. A. Mitchell, 21 lbs. 9 oz., 
length 44% in., girth 17% in., Fertuna Lake, Mich., 
Bristo! rod, Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher l.ne, Hed- 
don bait. 

Third Prize-—Howard B. Sands, 21% Ibs., length 
41 in., girth 18% in., Lake Hortona, Vt., Lyman 
rod, Meek reel, Kalamazoo Ine, live minnow 

Fourth Prize— d J. loset, 20 Ibs., length 44! 
in., girth 18% in., Otter Tail Lake, Minn., Kala- 
mazoo steel rod, Shakespeare reel, Invincible l-ne, 
No. 9 Skinner spoon 

Fifth Prize—Geo. W, Hartman, 19 Ibs. 15 oz., 
length 41 in., girth 18 in., Jefferson Lake, M'nn., 
Devine rod, Meek reel, Mills Record line, live 
frog. 

Sixth Prize—Ed. L omg 19 Ibs., length 41 in., 


ak 


length 
Devine 
Sk.n 








girth 184 in., French Ri anada, Bethabera rod, 
Shakespeare reel, hee & an e line. Dowag ac 
minnow. 

MUSCALLONGE 


Tie for First Prize, 

First Prize—Ne lie D. S: a 37 Ibs., length } 
in., girth 23 in., Stanley Is'and, Ont., split bamboo 
rod, J. Vom Hofe reel. linen in e, Corbett spoon. 

First Prize—Frank A. Hall, 37 Ibs 
girth 23 in., near St. Annisette, Quebec, steel rod, 





J. Vom Hofe ree}, linen line, Bre 

Second Prize—Miles Bronson, 40% Ibs., length 
54 in., girth 24 in., Hay Bay, Ont., ood rod 
Vom Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk line, No. 9 Skinner 
spoon. 





Third Prize—Dr. Frederick L. Whiting, 34% Ibs., 
length 55 in., girth 22% in., near Lancaster, Ont., 
split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, bra‘ded linen line, 
Buel spoon. 

Fourth Prize—C. Shroeder, 34 Ibs., length 53 in., 
girth 22 in., Bg Turn Lake, Wis., split bamboo 
rod, Atlantic reel, Ultra silk line, Skinner No. 8 
spoon. 

Fifth Prize—Wallace T. Cole, 36 lbs., length 50 
in., Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., cane rod, quadruple 
multiplying reel, cuttyhunk line, live mnnow 

Sixth Prize—F. M. Potter, 33 Ibs. 8 oz., lengtl. 
51% in., girth 20 in., Chautauqua Lake, N. Y 
jointed cane rod, quadruple reel, Cuttyhunk line, 
live minnow 








JUVENILE CLASS 

First Prize—Frederic C. Miller. 27 lb. Muscal- 
longe, caught in Lake Sissabagama, Wis. 

Second Prize—Walter R. Stokes, 7 Ib. Large 
Mouth Bass caught in Lake Juanita, Fla. 

Third Prize—Nelson G. Bump, 4 Ib. 4 oz. Small 
Mouth Bass, caught in Puzzle Lake, Ont. 

Fourth Prize—H. V. Erben, 2 Ib. 2 oz. Brook 
Trout, caught with fly at Long Lake, Que. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
SALT WATER FISH CAUGHT BY JUVENILES 
Henry F. Deane, Jr.—6 Ib. Weakfish. 
David St. P. Asbill—22% lb. Channel Bass. 


BLUE FISH 

First Prize—Edw. E. Davis, 17 Ibs. 14 oz., length 
36 in., girth 19 in. Manasquan Inlet, N. J., Land- 
man Surf Rod, “The Wolf” tg ow off reel, 21- 
thread Cuttyhunk line, mossbunke 

second Prize—Fred B. poi mamma wal 10% lbs., Edw. 
Vom Hofe rod, Vom Hofe reel, Vom Hofe linen 
line, menhaden. 

Third Prize John Gulick, 10 Ibs. 2 oz., Sea- 
right, N. J., Vom Hofe rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, 
15-thread Cuttyhunk line, menhaden. 

Fourth Prize——Hugh N. West, 5% Ibs., length 
27% in., girth 13% in., Barnegat Ridge, Edw. Vom 
Hote rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, Edw. Vom Hofe 


ine, squic 
WEAKFISH 

First Prize—Owen E. Houghton, 9 Ibs. 4 oz., 
length 31 in., Jamaica Bay, split bamboo rod, 
Marster’s reel, 15-thread line, shedder crab. 

Second Prize—Dr. Henry F. Deane, 8% Ibs., 
length 32% in., girth 17 in., Great South Bay, L. I. 
Split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe reel, Cuttyhunk line, 
shrimp. 

Third Prize—Walter E. Sawyer, 8 Ibs. 4 oz., 
length 33 in., girth 15% in., Great South Bay, 
ace Split bamb. 0 rod, Vom Hofe reel, 9-thread 
linen Ine, shedder crab, 

Fourth Prize—Charles K. Savage, 8 lbs. 3% oz., 
1 34 in., girth 14 in., off A enhurst, N. 3. 
vera rod, Atlantic reel, Kiffe line, metal 


STRIPED BASS 

First Prize—Renjamin Evenham, 38 Ibs. 4 oz, 
length 50 in., grth 25% in., Allenhurst, N. J. 
Seger splt bamboo rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, 12 
thread lmen line, shedder crab. 

Second Pr ze—F’. H. Purnell, 29 Ibs., length 404 
h 26 in., Barrows, Md., split bamboo rod, 
Imbrie surf casting reel, 15-thread line, 







rize—John H. Wortman, 16 Ibs. 14 oz., 
in., girth 18% in., Deal Beach, N. J. 
od, J. Vom Hofe reel, 15-thread Arm 
strong tine, squid. 

th 'p r.ze—Chas. i 





Vy lbs., 





length 31 in.. girth 18 in., Long Branch J. 
Glade & Scebler rod, J. Vom Hofe reel, 12-thread 
rong ne, shedde r crab. 

! Prize—J. H. Wortman, 12 
14 .n., girth 17 in., Long ic 
d, Vom Hofe reel, 15-thread “Armstrong 

dder crab. 


Wortman, 1: 
Cc 











S xth Prize—Louis Sprung, 10 lIbs.. length 28 ‘n., 
girth 18 in., Jamaica ay, L. I., home-made rod, 
Marsters reel, Barbour 15-thread line, blood worm. 


CHANNEL BASS NOT JUDGED YET 


LEADERS IN TUNA AND TARPON 


CLASSES 
ATLANTIC TUNA 
Grey 90 lbs. 
1 N. West—75 Ibs. 
1 N. West—32% Ibs. 
PACIFIC TUNA 


TARPON 
Harry B. Webster—6 ft. 7% in. 
Hiarry B. Webster—6 ft. 7 in. 
Harry B. Webster—6 ft. 4 in. 
John FE. Lee—6 ft. 234 in 














_ 
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svt, Putman Bootsé Shoes 


Fe aiataees Go on like a gloveard fit allover. 









We have made Boots for Sportsmen, Civil and Mining 
Engineers, &c., longer than any other boot makers and 
know how, Putman Boots scll all over the world, and have 
justly earned the slogan “The World’s Standard.” They 
are made-to-measure, Water Proofed or not, 
as ordered, any weight of uppers or soles, all 
heights, a variety of leathers and prices that 
—— find satisfact 4 en er to 
: ti unting, we make Moosehide an 
- FROM FACTCRY 
LARGE CATALOGUE Tanned Moccasins that have no eq TO YOU 
























TO MEASURE 


. _ BENCH MADE SHOES 


PECTIN De@Orat Mace - | 














Our made-to-measure Shoes are strictly Bench Made, from, ee best materials obtain- 
able. We make them in Black and all the popular shades of Tan I s. Everything 
from the lightest Vici Kids to Heavy a oe Hiking Shoe.” Water Proofed or not 
as ordered. If you want real comfort for Fall and Winter wear, try a pair of our + = 
to-measure 8-in. Storm Shoes, with tight —— ae Women, and Water Proofed by the 
Putman Liquid Rebber Process. They are st avoid the necessity of rubbers, and 
we will make your shoes fit your feet, No‘ spiish aves in” which is one way of saying 
you are making your feet fit your shoes, Prices delivered in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, $6.00 to $7.50 per pair. 

We want every man to have a copy of our free catalogue. Send for one 
to-day, it will help you Sacite where to place your next shoe order. Se 
measurement blanks and full instructions with every catalogue. 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE Co. 
119 Fifth St. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SHE TAKES 
A HINT 

















Slip this Ad. under her eye and 








} she'll getyoua Christmas Present 
pao . worth having. 
aa] |Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 
S hae it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, A Pat. Blood Pr oof 
ng machine, reel—in fact, for any i 
A} {purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- Hunting Coat 
ing oil is desired. It never chills or Handsome ones. ize Blanks 
hardens, ‘‘ gums”’ or smells bad. and Cloth Samples all for her 
Asporting goods or hardware dealer, asking. Easy fo _ her to choose. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
256 WEST Sth ST., DAYTON, OHIO 


























«THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS” 









Davis Guns 
The best for the 
least money. 
Eight grades 
to choose 
from. 






Ask For Our Large Catalogue 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Lock Box 700 Assonet, Mass., U.S. A. 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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1952 x 200 


This score was made by the “OLD 
hands of Bill Crosby, again demonstrat 


the PARKER GUN makes the highest scores. 


The above-mentioned score won for 
Professional Season’s Average for 
Post Season Tournament, 
The PARKER GUN also won the 
Buy an “OLD RELIABLE” 


the 
the 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


the 
Cincinnati, O., 
Amateur Average for the tournament. 


PARKER GUN, 
PARKER BROS. 


O, or .976% 
RELIABLE” PARKER GUN in the 
ing to the shooters of the world that 


the PARKER GUN and Mr. Crosby 


year 1912, and was completed at 
Oct. 15 to 18, 1912. 


and improve your scores. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 














a 





'GUNS| 





912 Broadway. Rrookivn 








FOR BIG AND 
LITTLE GUNS | 


est of them — RIFLES, PISTOLS and AMMUNI- 





TON. all of the sundries too. Our Catalogue shows 

me rarely good bargains. It is a book worth having 
and we really want you to have one. It wiil con 
vince you that we should have been friends long ago. 
It’s free. Write 


H. H. MICHAELSON 
NEW YORK CITY 


















Most Powerful 
Most Easily Manipulated 


MAUSER an a 

LUGER 
Automatic Pistols 

Genuine Mauser Rifles 


All Calibers including U. S. Gevernament 
1906 Pointed Bullets 


Ask your dealer or write 


H. TAUSCHER 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Bole Agents for U. 8., Canada and Mexico 











152 New Street, 





—MAXIM SILENCER— 
., BOOK FREE 


** The most interesting book I ever read.” 


; So say scores of Sports- 
men, Target-shooters and Soldiers. 


You will say the same when 





you get your copy. 


Explains the famous Maxim Silencer, 
Contains astc nishing experiences told me by 
hunters shooting without report noise. Sure 
prising stories from marksmen about accuracy 
made possible when report and recoil are 
eliminated. Experiences of Military Officers 
with silenced rifles on the battlefield in Mexico, 

Write me for complimentary copy. Mene 
tion calibre and make of your rifle and give ¥ 
your dealer's name. 


HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 
Maxim Silencer Co. 


21 Colt’s Armory Hartford, Conn. 
TT SY FS 


JIN ONE — 
HANDY OIL CAN| =, 


te 


EXPERIENCES WITH 
The MAXIM 

- SILENCER 

; a 





It’s the same Old Reliable Gun Oil you 
always bought, but the canis new. Handy 
Can can't , can’t break and it just fits 
your hip pocket. Has patent, self-sealing 
With 344 ozs. of oil, 25c 

-On e oils — ly oak, trigger, 
j break joint Cleans and polishes 
barrel s insi ide and ‘out, also wooden stock. 
And 3-in-One absolutely prevents rust. 

FREE —Wrire today for a generous sample 


Sold in 3-size bottles also, everywhere: 1 02, 10¢; 3 02, 25e: pint (8 ozs.', 506 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 






mowens. Gow? 
ANOS Fume T 






I 


NEW YORK 








Hard 


GUN 


Height, 70 inches. 


$2 5,00 


Sa so 


If interested, wr L 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, ww York 


Wood, Mission Finish 


CABINET 


Width, 28 inches. 


ite for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 


Depth, 12 inches. 


521 Broadway 








All advertisements are 


indexed—See page 2A 
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it QQ 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump ) action 
repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 


















high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


THE SIGN oF a 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full 7Zzr/in 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


3 WILLOW STREET, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Why don’t you Reload your Shells? 


It pays to reload your shells! They are the expensive part of factory 
ammunition. They're as strong and good as new, can be reloaded a 
dozen times, and it’s easy to reload! Merely de-cap and re-cap shell, 
insert powder, crimp shell on the bullet. You can do it! 


The Ideal Hand Book, new edition, 160 pages, shows in detail the enormous saving by hand 
loading and reloading your cartridges; factory .32-40 high power cartridges cost $34.20 
per 1000; hand loaded, buying new primed shells, etc., $26.96 per 1000; reloaded, only 
$13.46 per 1000 (you save $20.74), 1000 .32-40 smokeless S. R. factory cartridges cost 
$25.20; by reloading you can have 1000 short range loads for $3.80. It pays to reload. 


The Ideal Hand Book contains full information regarding powders, bul- 
lets, primers and reloading tools for all standard rifle, pistol afd shotgun 
ammunition, tells how to measure powders accurately, and gives infor- 
mation on everything relating to loading and reloading of ammunition. 

It lists hand-cast bullets; tells all about gas-check bullets 

(which take the place of metal-jacketed bullets, giving in- 

creased accuracy with less wear of barrel; gives tables of 
shotgun or smooth-bore gauges; round ball for shotguns; tables 
of velocity, penetration, etc.; twists in rifling in rifle barrels 
made by the various arms companies; tells how to find the 
twist in any rifle barrel; tables reducing drams_ to grains; 
tables of powders, primers, etc. 160 pages of information 
every shooter needs; sent free to any shooter for three 
stamps postage by 


The Marlin Frrearms ©, 


3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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’ 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF 
An Enthusing, Fascinating, Invigorating Recreation 
g 
This booklec describes Trapshooting in #8 manner to hold the reader's atten- 
tion, arouse his enthusiasm for outdoor sport, and create a desire to actively 
participate in 
THE SPORT ALLURING 
and share in the pleasures and rewards awaiting its devotees. _ 
Trapshooting is enjoyed by countless thousands. They find it the most effec- 
tive means for the acquirement of expertness with their shotgun. It is always 
“open season” at the traps. Why not become a trapshooter and use your idle 
shotgun frequently and profitably? 
\sk for “Sport Alluring’ Booklet No. 55. 
America’s Pioneer Powder Makers 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. Witcincton Br cote L 
The Speedy Stitcheri 8 the latest and Want to Swap Guns? 
best of anything ever — 
offered — eS I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
for $1.00. . 3 change with you for any otl firearn y want. 
Agents Write me wl it you have, what E will 
make over 2 200% hag make you an offer by returt 
sence t once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Aw! Co. 36 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sa., Boston, Mass. 
FOLDING CANVAS BOATS AND CANOES 
Licht, easy randle boa 1 eaks, or repairs Safe anywhere, alwa\s ready, ch iggage, carry by 
+4 s nay hag ge ag? 7 ta ling "ant izes itt aaion itudinally and diazonall Non-sinukabl 
neer than w lor steel, n the S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Gove ents. Awarded 
t Prize at Chicago and St eng Wi srk Fairs. Catalogue. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT co. 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
> 








not every man can afford to 
ful! amount cash down. 


Every man wants a gun, but 


Therefore we have just lately 


This High-grade $ 
Shot Gun, Price 172 











pay the 












decided to sell high-grade fire arms on facet van A credit. 
Hich P Steel Barrels, bored for either black or smokeless 
igh Fressure powder—12 or 16 gauge—28 or 30 inch barrels—7 to 8 
ounds—top lever action—hammers cock and throw safety—automatically. 
Sent to you for $4.50 down and $2.00 a a onth. No interest, no extras and you have 7 months 
which to complete payment on this Gun, which will compare favorably with any $30 or $40 gun te 


f me t he id. 
Your Credit Is Good With Us I {f you want “Stevens, Tthac shot gun or rifle, (any Sue t standard mz ake Ss, 


inchester, etc why not open a er 
account with us. Satisfaction sposrantecd. ave bese selling SE ons Pay guns for thirtyciver years. 
Write us for Complete Information and Ca 


We 
talog. Let us show ila at we can do 
A. J. RUMMEL ARMS COMPANY, 47 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Finest. 


Target Practice | 


At practically no cost jj] | 






“Adder” pellets cost 
<f almost nothing. Least 
expensive of any ammunition 
made. 


B. S.A. 
Air Rifle 


Shoots as well as any .22 cartridge 
rifle up to 25 yards and better than the 
average shot can “hold” at 50 yards. 






Can be used with safety in the house 
or garden and is the rifle par-excell- 
ence for the shooter who cannot often 
get to the full range. 


Will kill clean—crows, rats, ‘possum, 
rabbits, ’coons and all small game at 
50 yards. 


Send now for circular price 
list, mailed free on application 




















The Birmingham Small “~/ 
Arms Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham ENGLAND 
Representative 
Henry Smail, 106 Worth St., New York 
B.S.AS 
= 




















































te besa avi eeCne 


Every time you throw a Fox 
to your shoulder, you know it 
will do what you ask it to do. 


It has the faculty of putting 
its charge where your eye and 
hand direct it. 


It is wonderfully simple—three parts 
only in the entire lock. Has unusual 
strength—because of small number of 
parts they are larger and practically un- 
breakable. Perfect balance—an essen- 
tial for accurate shooting. Work- 
manship and finish the highest pos- 
sible product of the gun-maker’s art. 
With an action as quick as thought— 
the Fox is the “finest gun in the 
world’’"—guaranteed by the makers. 


Ask your dealer about the Fox Guar- 
antee and ‘‘Fox Proof’’ mark which 
means Safe and‘Sound. Test the gun 
yourself. It will do everything but re- 
trieve the game. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Fox Gun, 
write us giving his name and ask for 
catalog in colors. It will give the 
Fox Guarantee and détailed description 
of all Fox guns, 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4658 North Eighteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Ideal Gift 
for the Man 


devoted to Motoring, Golfing, Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing and other Sports, is 


Grinnell Gloves 


You’d like nothing better for 
Christmas, Mr. Recreation Lover, 
than a pair of Grin- 
nell Gloves, would 
you? When the 
family begins to 
“sound you” for 
suggestions, tell 
them you want 
Grinnell Gloves 
and to read this adver- 
tisement. See Grinnell 
Gloves at your dealer’s. 
If he hasn’t them, write 
us his name—tell us the 
size, style glove you wish 
and color—gray, black or 
m41G tan. We’ll sendapair 
on approval, prepaid. 


Write for samples of Leather and 
Catalog showing our up-to-date styles 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. {!?.) STnLLA 


Originators and Patentees of 
Ventilated and “Rist Fit’ Gloves 







decoys and duck calls. 





or the wildest goose is easily lured 
within gun range by the use of our 
make of Automatic Canvas Decoys. 
None Better. Write for prices of 


J. W. Reynolds Decey Factory 
117 N. May St., Chicaso, U.S.A. 


DIRECTORY 








$150 up 


We make Burroughs ma- 
chines for as little as $150— 
and sell them on little monthly 
payments. 

But a retailer who — had 
use for an adding machine”’ 
last year, bought a $540 ma- 
chine, and “‘saved its cost in 
three months’’—for he got a 
system that told him what to 
do, when it should be done, 
and he had time to find out 
how to do it. 

A demonstration is rather 
interesting to a man who 
wants to make more money. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 











8 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michiga 
BOOK—FREE 
GOERZ LENSES 
AMERAS 


Insure an amateur a Pe cr result 





C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., 323B E. 34th St., New York City 














rez —— 
in the Largest Plant 

Lage "World devoted to H.R with Complete $ R 
manufacturing -cyole Outfit ready to iastall 

marine gasoline po ines. ALSO 3% TO 36HR (Fv) 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made | 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 142G.M.C.Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 


in 


which has stood the severe test of time. 


the past thirty-three years,-and the one treatment 
Adminis- 


tered by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 
For full particulars write 


Hot Springs, Ark. te 
Atianta, r tg P Omaha, Neb. 
Dwight, i Manchester, } 
Marion, Ind. Buffalo, } 
Des Moines, Ia, Greensbo 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio 





To the Following we Institutes : 


Uklahoma City Okla., 918 N. Stiles St Waukesha, Wis 
Philadelphia, Pa., 312 N. Broad St Winnipeg, Ma 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Guatemala City, 
Dallas, Te Puebla, Mexico 
London, England} 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Never Shakes Your Confidence 


EP as let your long planned expensive hun- Write us for the Book of Smith Guns which shows 





a 





ine . . : a 7 how the Purpose to getrid of ‘‘ shoots ing loose " rO- 

a ting trip be spoiled—spoiled by a duced the Smith bolt that double-wedges throug ate 

not rising to the occasion at the critical moment. tension rib and grips tight with a do ble rotary grip. 

How the Purpose to eliminate zwaccesstbility brow ght 

rh about the Smith ‘‘ One-Screw Access ’’ How the 

always show up at the critical moment. After that Purpose to save loss of aim in fumbling for the 

second trigger evolved the highly successful Hunter 
One-Trigger. And so on through the list. 


NO SHORTCOMINGS 






And you know how the shortcomings of your gun 






your confidence is gone. 






The Six Hunter brothers have kept on the trail of 
shotgun shortcomings with invention, workmanship 











and Purpose, for 22 years. ‘The resultis the Smith Gun 
the gun withouta single shortcoming to mar the pleasure 
of the hunting trip or cheat the game bag of asingle bird. 





This free book shows fine colored plates of guns 
ranging from $25 net to $1,500 list. Send for it today, 
before you forget to send. 




















Mllustration shows our 
No. 2 gride, price $ 5 net. \y 
With Automatic Ejector, $75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector and Hunter 
One-Trigger, $100 net. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


“6 Times 22 Years’ Experience” 
_ HUNT ER ARMS COMPANY, 173 HUBBARD STREET, FULTON, NEW YORK 





























































Don’t Suffer On Cold Days 


Don't load yourself down with heavy clothes. You'll be 
warm as toast inany weather if you wear a featherweight 
TA 


YOU CAN USEEVERY DROP OF 


Tough Flexible 



















“ ID FOR OUTDOOR SPORTSMEN s 
“fat dere hamper at ng 
from wett 1 proof, war 
Water Proof Oil Proof weight of wovlen ¢ othing. : 
he Liquid C Glue With The Giant Grip ae, Sia Ser ean, Gn 
( ‘ a guaranteed ely air tight ca 
Can ie ca 4 ito on last drop. AMBROID ~ - F = 775 aon Crees 659 
one Serer Rol r liar ‘ I ar 
rine and a solder AMBROID combines all 
-—at the same price you pay for either & pes paren co ‘annie ee woes " . on - 
alog on request. Deale ‘rite for price 





» oz. can—50 cents. 


‘Same 
ler direct from us giving dealer's name, 


Buy it« 
Ask tor circu 


AMBROID "CO., 350 Broadway, Suite 527, New York 


L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 
301 Main Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


name L. A. NELSON stamped 

















THE BRILLIANT SE! ARCHLIGHT 


This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, fishing, driving or 
any kind of night work. It has aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected wi h 
a 3% inch convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 
3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1, Single lens $5.00. Double lens $6 00. Int. lens $6.50 
y a Adjustable Fer Flame Burner add $ .50 
a 1.00 


~ ™ 7 + self lighter add $2.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 


The knife for every hunter, opened or clcsed with one hand. Blade is locked 
open or closed, how important it is at times to be able to hang on with one 
hand and reach to your side and take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 
Made of best materiai and workmanship. German silver, bolsters heavy 
polished Brass lining, selected stag handle, fully warranted. Weight 4 ounce: 
length over all when open 9'4 inches, ‘when closed 5 inches, cutting edge 
4 inches. 


Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.50. Send for ciruiar 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, 1401 W. Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a | 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you will 
notice a smoothness and mellowness in the Club | 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 
Club Cocktails after accurate blending 
of choice liquors obtain their delicious 
flavor and delicate aroma by aging in 
wood before bottling. A new cocktail 
can never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 

Manhattan, Martini and other 

standard blends, bottled, ready 

to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 






















You like to HUNT and FISH 
You like to go 
CAMPING— 


then surely you will en joy the 

National Sportsmau mag zin 

with its 160 richly ilh 

pages, full to overflowing 

in iteresti § storie n 
formati 




























ow to” hint 
The National Sports 
like a big camp fire in 
where thousands of good i fel 
gather once a month ar ms 

tirring yar ns about their ex 
en ices wit h rod, dog. rif 
t. twelve rou 
ds for a $1.00 bill. 










your choice 
e National 
re 








me. Genrte- 
man Brotherhood 
today. 


National Sportsman Magazine, 76 Federal St., Boston 














Ce CHAMBERLIN | 


= At & Old Point Comfort, Virginia } 














2 
=. 


First take the Hotel itself. Its location is unique— 
at Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the centre 
of military and naval activities. A glance at the illustra- 
tion above shows The Chamberlin—right at the 
water’s edge, commanding an unrivalled marine view. 
Luxurious lounging rooms, sun parlors, etc., make for 
rest and comfort. The sea air is invigorating. 

Indoor sea bathing in a magnificent pool, which 
rivals in splendor of appointment the baths of Ancient 
Rome, is one of the most enjoyable and beneficial 
features of The Chamberlin. So airy and light is this 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 











Spend Your Holidays Here 


No other place offers such unusual attractions or 
affords such perfect facilities for rest and recreation. 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at all Tourist Bureaus 
or Transportation Offices, or address me personally. 


1A ee A AA Le ened nA Lh dda tZ, LLL PSDEET ESOL ET SSLSSSSSPBSMASE EAE 





sea pool, that bathing i in it is next to bathing outdoors. 
There is a constantly changing supply of pure, fresh, 
filtered sea water of an agreeable temperature. 

There are medical and tonic baths, also—of every kind and 
description—in charge of an expert. 

By day, there are military and naval manoeuvres, trips through 
surrounding historic country, golf, tennis, boating, etc. In the 
evenings, there is dancing for those who wish it. 

The cuisine is perfect—real Southern cooking—fresh oysters 
and sea food from nearby waters— fresh vegetables from our own 
gardens. Many count the cuisine of The Chamberlin as its first 
attraction—the one that lingers longest and fondest in memory. 


New York Office, 1122 Broadway 


DSeaTIaeeelCCTSS TIGA AOOOST Te. 
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Put the “Winslow Smile” on Your Boy! 
HE knows which skates the “fellers” wear! 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 

Write for new ae, No, 14, containing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 

ae and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., A. 

Sales Rooms: on York, 84 any St. 
Pacific Coast Sales » Agency : Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
Stocks to be found at DON, 8 Long Lane, E.C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue de la 
Grande Armee; BERLIN, NEYD NEY me BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 





| Could Anything Be Fairer— 


or Squarer ? 





our expense- 


LOGAB MIXTURE 


Catch We want every pipe smoking reader of Field and 
Stream to take advantage of this exceptionally 
liberal offer- nace re to his own satisfaction— 

| 


is an every-day experi- 
ence with a Tessar lens. 
The wonderful speed re- 
sulting from its great pow- 
er of gathering and trans- 


mitting light, makes it is what we claim it to be— 
ad gelee ae “THE WORLD'S FINEST SMOKING TOBACCO” 
This mixture is a combination of the most 





cult subjects and insures 














yra rrowths lo s id or t 
good results on gray ant g tig pont of nie mn ~ ree ‘a pr nat “ - 
days or in waning light. advertisi is ever added an iota of flavor 
With a chea vaccos—and while you are thus con- 

stantly led to expect the endl ~ from common 
endl = | tobaccos—we want to prove 
aus om iss Before we accept your quire il 
that you have never kn¢ wn real pipe tisfaction 
JESSAR [ENS ent you have smoked 1 
. Our FREE On request we will send an 8 oz. 
you are assured perfect illumination and uni- TRIAL OFFER ti” °f, Logab Mixture—prepaid to 
formly clear definition of detail. Nothing equals : any address—v vith t! e . any 
i ag Poe : - On H is ing that you will give it a tair trial. f you fine 
its all round efficiency with action subjects, land ns tas tulenen can aeee aaeieuael ane 
scapes, indoor portraits, etc. to remit us the price $1.00 within ten days— 
Booklet 35H, giving prices and detatls as therwise you are to return the balance and you 
to the best lens for your purpose, sent wi we us n 1g. 
en request. Inquire also of your dealer Send for your tin to-day. 
h ical 

Bausc 9 lomb Optica C. Logab Tobacco Co. Henderson, Ky. 

®EW YORK WASHINGTON CHIC SAN FRANCISCO 

LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 

















LET’S “EVINRUDE” INSTEAD 
Why row a boat when you can glide along 8-10 
miles an hour with an 


SHOW SHOES AKD MIOGGASIS | 


We have just outfitted the Crocker Land eee 


Detacnasie SS==_— ed 
Row Boat: MOTOR — == 





with Snow SI hoes. Let us outfit you 
as It attaches toany row boat in just 30 seconds, 
eae . Catalog free Weighs but 50 ibs., carries like a satchel. 
W. F. & E. B. TUBBS NORWAY, ME. Want a Catalog ! 





Evinrude Motor Co., 404 Walker St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FORMERLY W. F. TUBBS 























© . The bright rays of the sun, or the haze of a 

ear eae rk day ffect your vision if you wear King’s Shooting 

Glasses “Mad ie of Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and inft®- 

itely superior to amber. Nor ~magnifyir . Postpaid, $1.50 to $7,00. Prescriptions 

ground pend The King and the King- Busch- Stellux Binoculars have wonderful 

magnifying power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifica y correct. Endorsed 
i f America. You can save $10 tc $25 buying direct from us. 

Write today for booklet and prices. 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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se. . 
Let Us Tan Your — 


And let us do your head unting, rug, robe, coat, 
and gi nakin You lose anything and gen- 
era y y ne d i ae iquarters. 

We tar er S ! r on for gs, or trophies, 
or dress them into bu glove leather. Bear, cog, 
calf, cow, hor t f hide or skin tanned 
with the hair ir on, i, soft, light, odorless 
moth ¢ nd mad r s, gloves, caps, mer s 
andw ga n sc ed. 

Get o 


nin gs 





THE CROSBY sensenie FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





a osit, prepay the freight and allow 
pol DAYS FREE. TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
t. cosy one Roy to learn ovr unheard ¢ oo and 


Va ry We Ship on Approval 


n highest grade 1913 moc 


lels. 
FACTORY PRICE Do not éuya bieyele or 
a pair of tires from y- 
one atany price until you write for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our woe we , o proposition on the first 


sample bicycle going to your tow 
RIDER R AGEN NTS cee are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 
our bicycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
#epairs ard sundries at Aal/ usual a3 tces. Do Not Waits 
write today for our /atest special offer on ** Ranger" bicycle. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F.230 CHICAGO 

















YOU WANT ONE OF THOSE 
GAME HEADS FOR YOUR 
HOME, CLUB OR FRIEND 


Three large perfectly mounted bull moose heads, 50, 


52% and 55 it ‘on spread, two extra large elk heads, 
large woodland ribou heads, large deer heads, all 
winter killed, Boe vie mounted by best methods by 
experts. It costs you nothing to see these heads as 


they go forward to you under special permit, express 
prepaid, duty free, at my risk of acceptance. Very 
reasonable prices. Moose and bear rugs, also robes and 
elk tusks. You and your friends will be pleased with 

sults. “Dixon Quality’”’ mounting is known all over 
U S. A., Canada and elsewhere. You will profit by 
writing me to-day. I am the largest handler of raw 
and mounted game heads in Canada. There’s a reason 
—lowest prices—best value. 


EDWIN DIXON 


ONTARIO’S LEADING TAXIDERMIST 
UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 














75¢ -Mizpah | 


°44 eJOCK 


A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouoh 
C—Smail amount of material between thighs 
Is a necessity for real comfort 
while exercising 

Always fits perfectly. 

Finest quality welt- 

bound webbing. Easily cleansed, by boil- 

ing, without injury to rubber. 


At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted). 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 
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“NAPCO” Pajerted W'peSc Cane 


—— 
Mn of Sake 


“OUTDOOR: 

A genuine “RUSSELL,” especially intended for extra 
heavy service and tough resistance to all wear. A foot 
covering that will surely make your feet glad on the long 
hard trail. Light weight—shapes to foot, and FITS;extra 
quality special-tan horsehide—guarded le: »ather counters— 

snow-proof 
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Napco Wing Screw pe made of touche al “? wear gies Russell ee 
time. Sportsmen can ca! ir own shoes. Will hold in soft, wet “ 9? 
leather and may be changed about to even the wear, Distributed by Puckaway 
Shoe Manufacturers, ageeer and Shoe Findings. Jobers of Hard. is one of our most popu- 
ware, Sporting Goods Houses, Commissary Stores, or direct from lar designs, with the lets— 
manufacturers. 50 Wing Screw Calks with Wrench, 50c.; 100 “outdoor man” who whest 
Mo cae oe by THE NORTH & PFEIFFER ra COMPANY teat a a 
Manufactured only by f a aan co | 
2 308 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A MOCCASIN hid re | 
FOOTWEAR laces. : 
- - —" Stay Satie not only practically ever-_ 
7T id Have your sp idermy work done right eke asaen $ 00 
—it pays. e $ mount troy cS. r) * 
axl ermy FE ach dard Mugouss | | sshandsomein appear: 
eT agg Animals, Game sore, blistered, tired, 
jeads, Fish, and EMPL aching feet— with the - 
ONLY EXPERTS PLOYED” Sobek “Puckaway.”” ! : 
reaso nat “ prices, De- , { 
hibit won First aoaal Prize and Nine r duct 
jedal exposition. Customers in every 50 cts. 
he Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, for 
Buffalo Bill,"* and thousands single 


. nt 

ding spo! rtsmen. Send your trophies to the 
largest and best taxidermy concern in 
the world, and be pleased and delighted. We , 

want you for a customer. Men's, 
FREE. Write for our free booklet on mou ae Boy’s and 
- g. No. 88. Every a now needs ‘his Women’s sizes—in 
wooklet Ask for it 6 and 9 inch top. 


NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


WOULD YOU 
enamel Shen sede CAST YOUR EYE ON THIS 


and let them see a Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 4-in. Gut Snells looped 


sole. (Il- 
lustration 
shows with 
double sole 
and 9 inch 
height) 




















Ask a = meh —s base peat — if deale or can’t supply. 
vy ara .”* Get complete catalog 


"C. RUSSELL “MOCCASIN. COMPANY, Factory A, Berlin, Wis. 



















A ee nem 


excells any $100 Type- = > “4 et : 
writer made, if we ci 7 or Eyed Hooks for 25c per Dozen Split Wing or ) 
send one to you Free of One Dry Flies 35c per Dozen. Post Free to any address : 


Cent of Cost for you to | American patterns Copied. 9 Ft. Gut Leaders 10c 
keep foreveras yourown? Each. 6 Ft. Gut Leaders with 2 Extra Loops 10 


a3 bg AV yty 14 | Fac Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and 
say: Mail particulars. Lines. Free on Ay pli ation 
EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 289 Woodstock, Ill. WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


\PREMILE MALLARD Keg. U.S. Patent Ofice MASON'S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Put $12.00 in Your Pocket 


Act as your own agent and buy your marine motor direct from the factory. 
No need to pay the other fellow commission for telling you what you want. 


L. A. Motor and Complete Outfit $36: oe 


as Shown, Direct from Factory to You 
FREIGHT PAID to any R. R. Station East of Rockies 
Price Freight Paid to Pacific Coast, $39.75 
So'd on thirty days’ trial and a year’s guarantee, direct from _*’ 
to you. We take the risk. This motor sells itself. You cannot buy 
its equal elsewhere for a third more. 


Write To-day for Our Free Trial Offer 


And remember this fs a high grade, guaranteed, 1}¢ h. p. motor, suit- 
able for any small boat up to eighteen feet. We make also several 
larger models, all sold strictly on trial. Get = 

15 Horton Street 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company, secisen’ mich. U.S.A. 
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‘Sporting and 





Including railroad and steamship lines, 
as hotels, camps and guides. For 
Shooting Trips, 
request. 


our 





Vaesttion Places 


reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well 
readers, 
we recommend the following and will be glad to send further particulars upon 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 


who are planning Big or Feathered Game 














HUNTERS LODGE! 
Good Quail Shooting 
Choice Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Best Chef South of Potomac. 
Terms—$3.00 Per Day, $75.00 Per Month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 








Tarpon Fishing 





World’s greatest tarpon fishing. Tampico, Mexico. 
Season runs six months from November first. Guides, 
boats, tackle, bait and complete outfits furnished by 
Southern Hotel. All under new management this 


Regular boats from New Yerk and Galveston. 


year. 
application. Address 


Full particulars on 


Fishing Dept. HOTEL SOUTHERN, Tampico, Mexico 














Boca Grande 
Florida 


GASPARILLA IN 


First Class Write for Booklet 


First Season 


Everything New and Modern. Opens January Ist. Under 
Management of MR. FRANK H. ABBOTT. 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeper leaves Jacksonville daily 
9.30 P. M., arrives Boca Grande next day 1 P.M. Beautiful 
Gulf Beach, Surf Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Hunting. 








LAKE VIEW HOTEL, Leesburg, Fla. 
A modern home-like hotel of refinement and comfort, locate 
om beautiful Lakes Harris and Griffi n 










Opens Dec. 
te for booklet 


t Ip, seventh season. 
der direct management of owner. Wri 
literature. Address, 


Ist, un 
and other 


E. C. WORRELL, 


Leesburg, Fla. 














Send for free literature of how 

and where to get the best 

shooting and fishing in the South. 
ADDRESS: 


DIXIE CLUB, McComb, Miss. 
PINE TOP LODGE, Halifax, N. Carolina 

















The finest quail country in the OLI) NORTH STATE. 
Thousands of acres of the best QUAIL country in Dixie, 
and tens of thousands of Quail. Trained dogs, guides, 
livery, etc. Telephone and telegraph. Bring your wife 
and enjoy rare sports in the Sunny South. lest auto 
mobile roads in the South. Machines for hire at Enfield. 
Le ave N. Y. at night, arrive without change of cars at 

Enfield the noon following. 

Address, C. & L. P. BLOW, Tillery, N. C. 





Our Big Game Hunting Camps 


Sportsmen listen, are you interested in big game 
hunting? 

If so our string of hunting camps for Moose, Cari- 
bou, Bear oo Deer will make it still more interest- 
ise for y two cent stamp will bring you our 
hookl et which tells you all abovt our six camps in the 
finest and wildest country in northern New Bruns- 


wc k. 
Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps, Bathurst Village, N. B., Canada 














| Mr. Resort Proprietor : 


Any hunting worth talking about at your 


| place? Then why not talk about it? FIELD 


AND STREAMSS thousands of readers will 
soon be deciding where to go. Why not tell 
them about your place ? Write for rates. 


__PROPERTIES FOR SALE 














Good Sportin the South| 


N our fifteen thousand acre plantation, 14 miles from 
Georgetown, S.C., we have some of the finest shooting 
for deer, turkeys and quail in this part of the South, 

and for the benefit of our guests we make arrangements for 
duck shooting on neighboring property, making this a remark- 
ably attractive locality for the visiting sportsman. We have 
a large plantation home overlooking the water, and a separate 
house as well which we use as a lodge for visiting sports- 
men, and together with excellent southern cooking, we can 
promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. Write at once 
and state when you can come, as we can take care of only a 
limited number, and must know in advance. Address 


Frank E. Johnstone 
Georgetown, P. O. 








South Carolina | 


FOR SALE 


640 or more acres, fronting on the James River 
nearly 3 miles, high banks, near 2 stations on C. & O. 
R. R., adjoins “Bailey’s Hun ting Lodge,” fine fishing 
and hunting. Also several fine Duc cine properties 
on Back Bay. Write for full description. 


H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VA. 








FOR RENT 
ON EAST BRANCH OF COOPER RIVER, S. C. 


2600 acres. Fine game preserve and stock range. 
Deer, Ducks and other game. 

535 acres—For sale or rent. Fine farm ‘ands, 350 
acres of virgin pine timber, a small pecan orchard of 


bearing trees. 


Apply to J. C. BALL, Cordesville, S. C. 
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Bermuda 


40 Hours from Frost to Flowers 


Twin Screw S. S. “Bermudian,” 10518 
tons Displacement 
Suites de luxe with private bath 
Orchestra 
Bilge Keels; electric fans; wireless 


telegraphy. Fastest, newest and only 
steamer landing passengers at the dock 
in Bermuda without transfer. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


West Indies 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steam- 
ers fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Domin- 
\lartinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
or illustrated pamphlets 


cane 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


Gen’! Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway 
New York 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or any Ticket Agent or QUEBEC S.S. Co. Ltd. , Quebec 


rs | 
apply 











For Birds—— 
and Animals 


GLASS EYES cna Animate 


. 
_ Taxidermy Supplies 55: 
\ ists’ supplies desiring the dest goods and 
Sen est prices, should — at once for our 
S mplete New Catalog No, $4. Largest and 
Jest stock cf eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of gi ‘ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
wire, ow, Clay, CC. “Best Imported Glass Eyes 
o advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
rc og. It will save you money. It’s yours 
cimens of all er” Is, true = ) ae fe, by standard 
ton mounting No, 88 FREE. Nerthwestern 
72 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 







ngs- Sample card re ree 


for the gnc We _ spe 


Sch. of weet 






















brilliancy, we 
If you will mention this advertisement and send us 5 two-cent 
stamps for our peautital Art atalog ‘“The yy of the Maztec 
Ge we will send you free with catalog a genuine uncut 
Javajo Ruby sells at 50e,) bought by us from Navajo indians, 
ther with a cost-price offer for cutting and mounting. 


Write today: FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex, aa 
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TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 


Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 
thrown away forever, and it’s all because 
STUART'S PLAPAO-PADS are dif- 
ferent from the painful truss, being 
medicine applicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 
NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cannot slip, 

so cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

RIAL OF PLAPAG the home and conquered the most ob- 
stinate cases—no delay from work. 
Soft as velvet —easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened mus- 
cles recover their tone, then there is no further use for trusses. 


Awarded Gold Medal Internationa: 
FREE 


Write TODAY and 7a 
St. Louis, Mo. 











PIENTED 
APRIL G= 






let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 204, 


We 





guarai 








tee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND 





Sailfish on n 5! oz. tip and 9- thread line oo, 


Key Fishing Camp 


Property of Florida East Coast 
Hotel Company 


“THE FISHERMAN’S PARADISE” 


Long Key Fishing Camp still maintains its 
record for catching TARPON every 
winter month, 

SAILFISH, RECORD BREAKING 


AMBERJACK and KINGFISH were more 
plentiful than ever, during the past 
Record Tarpon 187 Ibs. Amberjack 82 Ibs. 
Kingtish Ibs. Barracouta 54 Ibs. 


season 
Long Key Fishing Camp, Long Key, Fla. 
Write L. P. 


ticulars, Long Key, 


Schutt, for 


Fla. 


Manager, par 





Six Tarpon in one evening a 
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(ATHLETICS) 
Water Camp 
aut _ = 
OUTING for 1913 
(GAME BIRD 
‘ak ow @ 1536 pages of the dest out-door 
material. 
fas eared 
@ And every article by an expert. 
(DOGS) 
ee Tame @ More than 1600illustrationsfrom 


the brush and camera of the dest 
out-door artists and photographers. 


@ The illustrations around this page 
indicate the veal expertness in OUT- 





ING. 
(FISHING) 
Samuet G. C 
Samoee G. Came | q During the year will appear more 
Kink ALEXANDER than a hundred helpful articles and 
. narratives and vigorous out-door 


stories outside this classification. 


G It’s the Jggical magazine for 
every out-door man and woman. 





EXPLORATION) @ The price is $3.00 a year. All 
Seaes Wennems newstand 25 cents—but by ordering 
Cuas. Jounston Post 

all your magazines in clubs you can 


get ‘OUTING for $2.50 and effect a 
similar saving on the others. 


@ Send for our 1913 prospectus. 
It gives a complete description of 


OUTING for next year. 





(MOTOR BOATING 
SAILING, Ete.) 














Hersert L, Stone — 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting O-U-FING HANDBOOKS 
141145 WEST 30TH ST. NEW YORK 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 





(TENNIS) ; 


Raymonp D. Littte 


(CAMPING) 
Horace KepuHa tt 





cf 


(BASE BALL) 
Ciark GrirFiTH 


Aah” 


(AVIATION) 
Craupe GranaMe-WHITE 


eS 


Avucustus Post 





(BIG GAME SHOOTING) 
Paut J. Rainey 
Be_more Browne 





(RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS) 
Epwarp Crossman 
Cuaaries AskINs 














! 


i es i web RTA 
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Stewart 


Edward White 


in his article “Elk Hunting in the Flathead 
Country,” in this issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM, narrates his experiences on his 
| Fall 1912 hunting trip in the Northern 





Rockies of Montana, not far from the 
boundary of one of the greatest game pre- 
serves in the United States. 


Glacier National Park 


The final trophy list of Mr. White’s trip 
included an elk tor each as well as such 
other game as five mountain goats and a 
black-tail deer. All these animals can be 
seen in their native home by tourists who 
visit Glacier National Park. Huntsmen 
who desire to go after big game outside the 
boundary of Glacier National Park will 
find Columbia Falls, Montana, the starting 
— of Mr. White’s trip on the main line 
ot the 


Great Northern Railway 


an ideal outfitting point. Glacier National Park and Columbia Falls are but a two 
days’ ride from Chicago on our solid vestibuled through Transcontinental Train, the 
Oriental Limited, which leaves Chicago daily at 10:15 P.M., St. Paul 11:45 A.M. 

. : Mr. White’s experiences in big game hunt- 
ing in various sections of the world make 
him an authority, and he selected the great 
Northern section of the Rockies of Montana 
for his 1912 trip. Glacier National Park 
with its 1,500 square miles, affords a wonder- 
ful preserve which guarantees good shooting 
at all times in the surrounding territory. 

Write for detailed information regarding 
tours through Glacier National Park and 
hunting trips into the surrounding moun- 
tain country. Detailed information regard- 
ing guides. game laws, etc., and complete set 
of booklets will be mailed upon request. 
Fill out attached coupon and forward today to 


H. A. NOBLE 
Dept. F. S. St. Paul, Minn. 





H. A. Noble, GPA., 
Dept. FS., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me booklets and detailed information regarding Glacier National 
and big game hunting in the mountains of Northwestern Montana. 
DR ac nadaaeeesteees cate ee i arrosee Oa ek ech ee 
Ad cs 


City and State..... 
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First Consider the Lather 


Rich, creamy and lasting—softening the 
most wiry beard—requiring no mussy “‘rub- 


bing in” with the fingers—exceptional in its freedom from uncom- 
bined alkali that “smarts” the skin—antiseptic—Colgate’s Shaving 
Lather is a better lather from every point of view. 


—then the method 


Colgate’s gives not only a better lather, but a wide choice of method. 
STICK J. POWDER -, CREAM 


a) 
—the meth- aiid —the method —the method as 
od which =| that shortens the 





. “ey wae sanitary, eco- 
first proved ~s, shave. Sprinkle namical and sat- 
that the "Y the powder on “enigma 
Dh yd ‘> ) the wet brush ther the Stick or 
place to ~ #, and work up the ¢ the Powder— 
mee te H plentiful, soften- and just as quick 
lather is on the face, where ing lather on oak padeels sey 
every motion of the brush your face—Colgate’s is Colgate’s is the 
softens. Colgate’s Shaving the Rapid Shave Pow- Perfected Shaving 
Stick is in the original der. femme. S 


nickeled box. 


—then the result 


Whichever method you prefer, the result is the same—a perfect 
shaving lather if you use Colgate’s. 

Purchase Colgate’s Stick, Powder or Cream at your dealer’s or send us four 
cents in stamps for trial size of the one you want. Address Colgate & Co., 
Dept. 43, 199 Fulton St., New York City. 


COLCGATE'S 


SHAVING CATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 
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On the hig Mill 
after school healthy 


Little chaps want Peter's. 


How happy ycur youngster will be if you slip 
a cake of Peter’s Milk Chocolate into his pocket ! 


It’s just what he wants when he’s 
hungry and cold. He likes it because 
it tastes so good, and you know how 
wholesome and nourishing it is for him. 


[Peters 
Milk Cheeolal 





“High as the Alps in Quality” 


LILI daatdtaaaaaaddaaadaaaaaaaaaaqaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaadaacaaacececcbrc 


(A lldbalaciiblddddsididddlddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddaddiddddddddddddddduuuuudddLLLdddddddakd td). 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 























TRADE MARK 


You may know something of the prices 
that have been paid by the Columbia to 
the greatest singers of the world. But do 
you know that the voices of all the world’s 
great artists who have ever made records 
—- without one exception—may be at 
your command if you own a Columbia? 


And do you know that if you have not 
both seen and heard one of the present 
models of the Columbia you cannot pos- 
sibly have anything like a full apprecia- 
tion of the recent revolutionary edvance 
that has been made in the art of soun 
reproduction ? 


So we have this one message for you: 
“Hearing is believing.”’ Call on the nearest 

elumbia dealer. It is part of his day’s 
work and always his pleasure to play for 
vou records of any class of music you are 
fond of, by any artist you are interested 
in, on any of the various instruments that 
may appeal to your taste or to your purse. 

Columbias from $17.50 to $200. 

Columbia Double-Disc Records (interchange- 
able on any machine) 65 cents to $7.5 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l 
Box 277, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry, 
Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine 
Art, Owners of the Fundamental Patents, 

Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines 
in the Wor'd. Prices in Canada plus Duty, 








The Columbia Grafonola 
“FAVORITE” $50 





Y 


Nets. 
ae 


The Columbia 
Grafonola 


4  - 


SAY 














